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INTRODUCTION. 


(HIS work, with all its imperfections, is presented to the public 
not without much consideration and deep thought. It seems 
like presumption, after the endless literature upon Shakespeare, 

to imagine we can have anything new to say. After the criticism of the 
greatest minds of this and the last century, what possible new light can 
we throw upon this vexed question? Johnson, Coleridge, Goethe, 
Gervinus, Ulrici, Dowden, Swinburne,—to mention even these names 
seems something like the ‘“‘pride that apes humility !” But one thought 
encourages us. If every new writer, and original thinker, were to be 
deterred from a fresh attempt, by the formidable names of his prede- 
cessors—nothing new upon any great subject would ever come to see 
the light of day. If Darwin had asked himself, with a sense of self-doubt, 
what new thing he could possibly have to say, upon so profound a ques- 
tion as the origin of Man, his works would have remained unwritten, or 
unpublished. The odds are certainly tremendously against the proba- 
bility of individual discovery—in each particular case. But an author 
is prompted to publish, by the urgency of what he feels or perceives to 
be true, in his particular studies. He must not be daunted, because 
great names have gone before him, or be questioning his particular right 
to publish what he thinks is true, because he does not possess a great 
name to support him. We, to whom this problem of Shakespeare’s art 
has been a life study, feel much further consolation in the belief, that 
a new hypothesis, however astray, or eclectic, may be the means of 
leading to fresh thought, and a new study of the poet’s art, from an 
entirely undreamt of direction. Mr. Herbert Spencer makes the 
remark :—“It is a truth perpetually, that accumulated facts lying in 
“disorder begin to assume some order if an hypothesis is thrown among 
“them.” But do the facts of Shakespeare’s art lie in disorder? Do they 
require the assistance of our redeeming pen, to rescue them from an 
anarchy of nearly three centuries? An answer to this question must be 
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fashioned according to each one’s conscience. Shakespeare’s art must raise 
in many minds, some such questions as these. How far does the classi- 
cal element perceptible in the Tempest, Cymbeline, or The Winter's 
Tale, enter into the unity of the poet’s plays? How are we to under- 
stand the Supernatural as related to the Natural in this art? Where 
does the didactic element, plainly perceptible everywhere, extend? Does 
it amount to philosophical principle—or is it only contingent, and occa- 
sional? These questions might be multiplied indefinitely. But one 
great question stares us in the face at the outset. What is the relation- 
ship of the poems (Sonnets) to the plays? And what is the meaning of 
the curious connection obtaining, between the black-mistress of the 
Sonnets, and Rosalind in Love’s Labors Lost? That these neglected 
Sonnets, are creative principles connected with the plays, is the thesis of 
this work. And we may here be permitted to make a preliminary 
protest, against those who refuse to remember that Love and Marriage, 
and the begetting of offspring through marriage, form the particular similes, 
employed by Diotima in the Banquet, to illustrate creation, divine or 
poetic. This is a point we would particularly insist upon. For critics 
refuse to see in the Sonnets, anything more than the marriage 
of some contemporary friend, or patron of the poet’s. But the 
entire illustration of creation given by Diotima to Socrates (which 
he repeats), is pregnant with this very simile of marriage for the sake 
of offspring, with which the Sonnets open! If the author of the poems 
and plays,-intended applying Plato’s philosophy of creation (through 
love), to art purposes,—he surely could use no better metaphor, to 
express the first principles of that creation, than by treading in the 
steps of Diotima! Instead of finding a difficulty in tracing this 
resemblance, we should find it easy, if we only remembered that mar- 
riage for the sake of begetting ofspring—viz., truth upon the body of 
beauty—is Plato’s profound way of illustrating creation in the second 
degree of imitation. This creation through Love, is very excellent for 
poets,—since they alone can imitate the Divine Architect, by copying 
the eternal truths that are the archetypes of existence! “ Art,” 
writes Plato, “is to be regarded as the capacity of creating a whole 
“that is inspired by an invisible order; and its aim is to guide the 
“human soul.”—(Philebus, pp. 64—67. Pheedrus, p. 264). 
We feel we have two great difficulties to contend with. First, 
the exclusive and sacred ground, Shakespeare occupies in the world’s 
judgment, which makes any attempt to interpret his art afresh, not 
only appear presumption, but at once offends all sorts of old fashioned 
prejudices, and peculiarities of opinion. For do we not look upon 
Shakespeare as a sort of Bible of the Aryans, as sacred, as profound, 
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and certainly in these modern days, infinitely more read, and studied ? 
Around his works are entwined all sorts of strongly fixed growths of 
conservative opinion with regard to his art, most assured as to 
knowledge of his ends, and very determined no one shall uproot 
their long accepted dogmas. Nothing is so unpleasant as having 
our quiet and stable opinions rudely overthrown; and _ sooner 
than have them upset, we refuse to entertain others from the very 
first. A work like this, it must be confessed, requires a great deal of 
fair play,—an unbiassed critical judgment—and peculiar knowledge 
of the classics—particularly of Plato’s philosophy. The second striking 
difficulty (and perhaps not the least of the two), is the seeming extrava- 
gance—even miraculous theory involved in this work. We have no 
desire to be classed with dreamers of the type of Miss Delia Bacon, or 
other such esthetic writers, who have made the wildest assertions without 
one single atom of presumptive proof in support of their theories. 
And when we seriously ask the reader to study this work, with the 
theory before him, that the author of the plays has planned self-re- 
velation through his art, we have misgivings that the reader will think 
we are perpetrating a joke upon him, or inviting him to squander valua- 
ble time in that amiable insanity lamented by Horace, wz., that of 
changing rounds into squares, and other like imbecilities. 

However, we imagine we have well weighed our evidence,—have 
considered this matter from every possible point of self criticism. And 
have asked ourselves if we are sober, rational, and right minded—have 
waited years,—(even the nine years of Virgil) and find the problem 
growing more urgent, more pressing, more imperative than ever. But, 
replies the critic, “‘ who can be self-judge upon these questions? Is not 
“the world full of circle-squarers, perpetual-motion discoverers, Pyra- 
" mid-problem solvers—all as confident, all as self-assured as yourself ? 
“What possible guarantee can you give, to show you do not belong to 
this noble army of self-deluded martyrs?” We reply confidently, “‘ we 
feel we are right, and do not belong to them.” ‘“ Nonsense!” replies 
the critic—“peals of ironic laughter, declare that this is the very 
essence of their craze!” Placed on the horns of such a dilemma 
we have but one escape—to let Time,—the great final court of 
Appeal—hbe judge, and to ask for nothing, save what belongs by right 
to Truth and Time, whose servants we are. 

What is the main thesis of this work? We reply, to endeavour to 
prove, that the poet’s art is as real, and self-reflecting, as Nature’s art! 
To suggest, that we should study the poet, as a living appeal of thought 
to thought—as living art—not as dead art! But is not Shakespeare’s 
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art living art ?—retorts the reader. Yes, inasmuch as Homer's, Virgil’s, 
or Dante’s art is living art. But what we do mean, is that the 
poet’s plays and poems (we leave of course the historical cycle out of 
count), have never been considered otherwise, than mere plays devoid 
of any profound purport, or inter-relationship. This work is to suggest 
that a great unity runs throughout the poet’s entire art, in connection 
with classical, and particularly the Platonic philosophy. The poems, we 
maintain, contain hidden under profound metaphor, the creative prin- 
ciples, upon which, and through which, the plays were created, and are to 
be interpreted or revealed. What Dante’s Vita Nuova, or new-life is to 
his Commedia—the Sonnets are to the plays. Everything we require 
to know of Shakespeare or his art, is already within that art. Our inca- 
pacity aloneprevents us seeing this fact. The invisible, but whiguitous poet, 
like the Duke in Measure for Measure, is everywhere behind his works,— 
directing us like Prospero in his isle.—drawing us on with his heavenly 
music (like Ariel), with the supreme end in view of some day revealing 
himself. It is the ironical self-portraiture of this art, that constitutes 
(to ourselves), the spectacle of an everlasting miracle ! 

In Measure for Measure, it may be seen, that the Duke, like some 


invisible providence, directs and secretly controls the entire action of 


the play. Even Angelo’s intended wickedness, is turned into an 
instrument of good and restitution. Nothing in that play, is the 
result of chance—invisible law, working behind the scenes, governs the 
main action. This Pantheism of the poet’s—for so we mean to consider 
it—is very striking. Like Prospero, the Duke in this play, has shared 
in men’s minds an undefined presentiment, connecting him with Shakes- 
peare, or the poet-author himself. That this instinct is well founded, 
seems to us scarcely doubtful. But if so—surely the portrait deserves 
further study with regard to its meaning, and possible connection 
with the rest of his art? Did the poet only create by fits and starts, 
or did he know what he was about, from the beginning? It seems more 
likely, that it is owr incapacity to trace this self-portraiture further, than 
insufficiency on the part of the author. We all see a pointedly sug- 
gestive parallel between Prospero and the poet-author, but we 
refuse to look further, and the classical hints—the masques, 
visions (Tempest, Cymbeline) become interpolations—because we 
cannot understand them! Bacon truly remarks :— 

“It is evident, that the dullness of men is such and so infelicitous, 
“that when things are put before their feet, they do not see them, 
“unless admonished, but pass right on.” No doubt “everything is 
“subtile till it be conceived,” writes the same author. ‘ What is 
“strange, is the result of ignorance in the case of all,” says Plato :— 
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The jewel that we find, we stop.and take it, 
Because we see it ; but what we do not see, 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 

Socrates taught, that God was the supreme and perfect Reason, who 
though invisible to the eye of man, zs everywhere present (rd Ociov 
mavrayod mépeoctt) and that human reason must apprehend him, in 
iis works. This pantheistic comprehension of Nature, is profoundly 
reflected in the plays. The Duke is present everywhere, behind the scenes 
of his apparently abandoned government. Reading the play, we see that 
it is us alone, (as beholders of the machinery behind this gods Theatre) 
who are aware of the secret working of the Duke. Angelo, Escalus, 
and the others, know nothing of it. And dowe not, or cannot we 
see the ironical portrait here presented us? It never strikes us that it 
is possible that all this art is pointing at ourselves, and is self-reflecting. 
What then is the end or aim of Shakespeare’s art? Copy of Nature. 
But what sort of copy—and in what degree of imitation is this copy 
made? The aim of this work is to znszst, that Shakespeare has imitated 
Nature in the second degree of imitation—not wm the third degree. And 
_ whoever grants this, grants another side to the poet’s art. Whoever 
denies it—denies the didactic element altogether to it, and makes the 
involved assumption, that his art is devoid of all unity. 

Such a work as this, must be read between the lines. There are pro- 
positions dismissed in a few words, that properly discussed, should run 
to chapters—and chapters that could extend to volumes. Of course, a 
work of this peculiar character, can only appeal, or be understood by 
a certain class of reader. It is for them, this book is published—in 
the profound hope, that those who have already somewhat anticipated 
the author, may go on to crown with fresh discoveries, what he imagines 
he has discovered in this work. The great literary problem of the world 
is Shakespeare. We maintain the nature of the problem, has never been 
even put,—its existence ignored! For Shakespeare’s art is studied as 
dead art—not as living art. Nor has any one directly propounded the 
theory, of the classical unity underlying the poems and plays, and 
which outcrops very plainly in such final pieces, as the Tempest, and 
Cymbeline! Such plays as these, are classical, or they are nothing. 
For it is the so called interpolations of masques and visions, descents 
of Jupiter, etc., that are in reality the brief glimpses and keys that we 
obtain to the other and sjnritual sade of the poet’s unities. Shakes- 
peare’s art, we believe (for ourselves), has the very profound aim of a 
self-planned and self-contained revelation through time. That revela- 
tion is connected with the-origin and classical source of the Drama in 


the Mysteries. 
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This work has been written in a spirit of genuine inquiry, devoid 
from the first of any preconceived theories. We found in Shakespeare’s 
art, certain classical parallels, repeated from play to play, and reflected 
back again in the sonnets, and our aim has been in an humble way, to 
accept every anachronism, as founded on a profound unity, and to 
subject all to a great Faith, and the highest possible standard 
of ideal art. We hardly expect to make many converts. The dis- 
coverer, like the unexpected guest, does not always meet with a very 
cheerful welcome. And results are not always satisfactory to the 


advanced pioneer. "ie 


Would’st thou have peace? Leave the world to its mulishness 
Things to their natures, and fools to their foolishness, 
Beetles were blind in the days of yore. 


Finally, we entreat the kind forbearance of the reader, towards a 
somewhat overabundant crop of blemishes, that we are aware must be 
found in this work. A long strain of continued study, and over- 
tasked nerves, have made the self-inflicted task of correction, very 
dificult and somewhat imperfect in execution. The subject-matter 
must apologize (if it suggest anything), for the style and faults of 
misquotation, where overlooked in the Corrigenda. This introduction 
may close with the remark, that neither the pen, or the volume, can do 
more than sketch the barest outlines of our theory. For a great heap 
of MSS. remain unprinted. 


London, May, 1884. 
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Error. Correction. 

Sonnet 46 art heart 

- could would 

< », line 4 night right 
Foot Note (last line but one) it is they are. 
Line 17 Oidipons Oidipous. 
Line 15 fortplauzten fortplanzten 
Line 16 Simbolik Symbolik 
Foot Note (last line but one) his her 
Line 1, paragraph 2 pynoes puna es 
Line 25 (Not a Quotation) 
Line 1, 2nd Foot Note Poestry Poetry 
Line 6 arlificial artificial 
Last line ndeed indeed 
Greek quotation—foot note Javacov Java ov 
Line 8 siwply simply 
Quotation wande’st wandered 
Line 30 foreshadoweed foreshadowed 
Line 4 Prolixenes Polixenes 
Foot Mote teader reader 
Line 5, apparant apparent 
Line 6 Cabricator Fabricator 
Title of Chapter BHCNIX PHGNIX 
3rd extract, last line unwept unswept 








SHAKESPEARE’S DIVINE ART. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WINTERS TALE. 


i the criticism of Shakespeare’s plays, the first indispensable condition 

of their right study, is to notice how the poet deviates from the 
original from which he borrowed or copied. In the substitution of new 
names for old ones, and the introduction of fresh characters lies hid 
profound purpose. It is plain that the substitution of new names for 
the same characters has not arisen from any unworthy desire to obscure 
plagiarism. So far is this from the case,that we find the poet indif- 
ferently retaining or departing from the original names in accordance 
with some plan of his own, in relationship to the unity of his art. 
This, for example, is significantly clear in the play we are about to 
discuss. Fawnia, in the original story of Greene’s, becomes Perdita. And 
this lovely name, is significantly allied with the story of her loss and 
exposure. In like manner, Marina, in Pericles, derives her name from 
her birth at sea. We cannot over-estimate the importance of the 
evidence thus afforded us; for it shows us how careful, and how deep is 
the unity of his creations, carried even to the names of his dramatis 
persone. It is plain, therefore, that wherever Shakespeare has deviated 
in plot, nomenclature, or otherwise from the original, he has done it with 
purpose. This purpose, in the case of Perdita and Marina, is self- 
evident, and speaks for itself. But in other cases the unity of the names 
or their associations may lie very much deeper than we suspect, and may 
become a potent instrument of research. If Shakespeare has done this 
in the case of Perdita and Marina, it is a very fair induction to suppose 
he has done it elsewhere. With this preliminary remark, let us proceed 


to examine the original of The Winter’s Tale. 
B 
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In the first place, for what reason did Shakespeare select such and 
such a story for his dramatic ends and purposes? It seems to us a 
significant fact that he took no trouble to obscure the sources from 
whence he borrowed much of his art. It would have been easy for him 
to have so altered plot, names, and characters, as to have entirely obscured 
the plagiarism, if there had been any desire to do so. It seems to us, as 
we hope to prove in the sequel, that he rather selected his originals for 
the sake of their suggestiveness or adaptability to some pre-conceived 
idea, or plan, for whose embodiment he was seeking suitable capital. 
There is in connection with our theory of revelation, a profound signifi- 
cance in the title of some of the originals from whence he drew his plays. 
This is particularly the case with regard to the play we are about to 
study. The Winter’s Tale found its embryo in Robert Greene’s Pandosto, 
or, The Triumph of Time. The entire title is as follows :-— 


PANDOSTO. 
1 THE TRIUMPH 


OF TIME. 


WHEREIN IS DISCOVERED 


by a pleasant Historie, that although by the meanes 
of sinister fortune, Truth may be concealed 
yet by Time in spight of fortune it 
is most manifestly reuealed, 


Pleasant for age to auoyde drowsie thoughtes, 
profitable for youth to eschue other wanton 
pastimes, and bringing to both a de- 
sired content. 


Temporis filia veritas. 


| By Robert Greene, Maister of Artes 
in Cambridge. 





Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit vtile dulci. 


Imprinted at London by Thomas Orwin for Thomas 
Cadman, dwelling at the Signe of the Bible, 
neere vnto the North doors of Paules, 


1588. 

This is a striking title, and we shall find it still more striking by the 
light of the theory we shall propound. In the meanwhile let us see how 
Shakespeare has deviated from the original. 

We find on comparing the play with Greene’s story that Pandosto is 
altered for Leontes, and Egistus becomes Polixenes. The parts of 
Antigonus, Paulina, and Autolycus are as Steevens correctly states :— 
“‘ Shakespeare’s own invention.” Perdita plays the part of Fawnia, and 
Hermione of Bellaria. In the matter of the reconstruction of the plot, 
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there is considerable alteration.—Bellaria dies in the middle of Greene’s 
story on hearing of the death of her son Garinter, and Pandosto un- 
naturally fallen in love with his own daughter, puts an end to himself 
at the end of the tale——Nothing of the original is preserved except its 
one striking feature of jealousy and exposure of the child. This 
indeed is the chief centre of the tale, round which it revolves, and from 
which it derives its title, we mean the loss of Fawnia and the inno- 
cence of Bellaria. And in remarking how Shakespeare has adhered to 
these main points, we imagine we are drawing attention to the chief 
features of the tale that fascinated him. Let it be supposed that 
in borrowing Greene’s story, he took it on account of its title, in 
relation to its subject matter,—disharmony and separation, followed by 
reconciliation and heavenly harmony as in Cymbeline and Pericles,—the 
exposure of an infant and its re-discovery through time. Curiously, this 
is a favourite subject with Shakespeare. It forms the chief element of 
Pericles. It is presented to us under the guise of the lost children of 
Cymbeline, and the resuscitation of the supposed dead Hero, as in the 
present case of Hermione. Posthumus (a significant name), is sepa- 
rated, through time from his wife, to be restored to her in like manner. 
Restorations to life, as in the case of Thaisa occur elsewhere. But what 
indeed is striking, is what Mr. Fleay terms the “ extraordinary lapse of 
time” to be found between the acts in both the plays of Pericles 
and the Winter’s Tale. Combined with mysterious hints as to time, we 
find an extraordinary sense of prophetic reality about these plays. This 
it will be replied, is part and parcel of the poet’s art. Exactly, we reply, 
but this by no means gives us the unity, or the source of the strength of 
this sense of reality. 

It has always struck us as a curious literary phenomenon, that no one 
has as yet, called attention to the extraordinary parallel presented between 
Perdita and Persephoné (or Proserpine), and between Hermione and 
Demétér (or Ceres). This parallel is complete even to the actual title 
of the play,—A Winter’s Tale—What is the story of Demétér and 
Persephone, and what is its signification? Sir George Cox relates the 
story as follows :— 

“The myth which gives most fully, and most clearly the history of 
“the earth, through the changing year, is to be found, not so much in 
“the legend of Adonis, as in the legend of Persephone herself. This 
“story as related in the hymn to Demétér, tells us how the beautiful 
“ maiden was playing with her companions on the flowery Nysian plain, 
‘‘when far away across the meadow, her eye caught the gleam of a 
‘< Narcissus flower. As she ran towards it, a fragrance which reached to 
‘‘the heaven, and made the earth and sea laugh for gladness, filled her 


‘with delight, but when she stretched out her arms to seize the stalk 
B 2 
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‘‘ with its” hundred flowers, the earth gaped, and before her stood the 
“immortal horses bearing the car of the King Polydegmon, who placed 
“ her by his side.” 

The story goes on to relate how Demétér threw the dark veil of 
Winter over her shoulders, and set out in search of her lost child Perse- 
phone. The ploughs in the meanwhile turn up the soil in vain, and the 
barley seed is scattered along the furrows to no purpose. 

“In Olympus itself, there was only gloom and sadness, so that Zeus 
“ charged Iris, to go and summon Demétér to the palace of the Gods. 
“The mourning mother will not leave the place of her exile till her eyes 
“have looked upon her child once more. Then Hermes at the bidding 
“of Zeus, enters the dismal under world, and Polydegmon (Pluto) con- 
“sents to the return of Persephone, who leaps with delight for the joy 
“that is coming. Persephone however, has unwittingly eaten the pome- 
‘“oranate seed, and must come back to Aidoneus again. A third part 
“only of the year she must be queen in Hades. Through all the other 
‘‘ months, she is to be once more the beautiful maiden, who sported on 
“the plains of Nysa. The wrath of Demétér has departed with her 
“orief, the air is filled with fragrance, and the corn-fields wave with 
“ripening grain.” 

Sir George Cox considers the myth so transparent, as to need but little 
interpretation. He says :— 

“ The sequel of the hymn simply depicts the joy of returning Spring 
“and Summer, when the mourning mother is exalted in glory to the 
‘everlasting halls of Olympos. Hence, so far as the meaning of the 
‘‘myth is concerned, it matters little whether Demétér be herself, the 
“earth grieving for the lost treasures of summer, or the dawn-mother 
“‘ mourning for the desolation of the Earth that she loves. This story is 
‘“‘naturally found in all lands where the difference between Summer and 
‘““ Winter is sufficiently marked to leave on the mind the vmpression of 
“* death and resurrection.” —(MytHoLoGcy oF THE Aryans, Vol IL, p. 300). 

All authorities concur in this interpretation ofthe myth. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that this myth was the central light of the ancient 
Mysteries of Eleusis. For eighteen hundred years were based upon it 
instruction and teaching of the immortality of the soul, of the conflict of 
light and darkness, harmony and discord, mystery and revelation. 
Persephone is the daughter of Zeus and Demétér, the summer child of 
the marriage of the Heavens and Earth, so abundantly mentioned by the 
Greek and Latin poets. Mr. Brown remarks (Vol L, p. 281, Tue Great 
Dionystak Mytn) :-— 

“From the happy fertile earth, and the beautiful benignant heaven, 
‘“‘the bestower of bright sunshine and the refreshing rain, springs the 
‘‘ green earth-mantle, chequered with the hues, and perfumed with the 
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“ odours of all flowers, expanding smilingly beneath the bright beams of 
“Phoibos Apollon, ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever,’ for Persephone* 
“is the glad light and life of the apparent world around, that bursts 
‘‘forth and dies, and rises in immortal being and glory, no mere Phanes 
“or earthly spirit of material visibility, but a concept infinitely higher 
“and purer, nobler far, and more spiritual, and as such is pictured as a 
“ beautiful maiden, stainless, innocent, and gladsome. Of all the truth- 
“spun legends which our earlier brethren of mankind have left us, I 
“know of none more exquisite, and in its sequel more august than 
“ this.” 

Now what are the leading features of this myth? First, a lost maiden, 
and the earth-mother mourning for her. This mother is the sleeping 
earth during winter. With the recovery of Persephone, the earth ceases 
to be dead, for with the spring it puts on fresh life and beauty. The 
myth of Demétér ¢s therefore a Winter’s Tale. The wanderings of 
Ceres was simply an allegorical drama of the loss and return of spring. 
The procession was led by the torch-bearer (Dadouchos), who represented 
the sun, a significant symbol that. the sun alone could restore the 
lost maiden. Now let us parallel the Winter’s Tale, as written by 
Shakespeare, and the myth we are contemplating from its intrinsic side 
of signification, as a symbol of the alternation of the seasons, and the 
resurrection of the soul. If we substitute Hermione for Demétér, and 
Perdita for Persephone, we are immediately met with an extraordinary 
similitude of circumstance, which we will examine separately. In the 
first place, Hermione falls like Winter into her death-sleep, or art sleep, with 
the exposure of Perdita. Now comes the significant point of this parallel. 
Hermione is restored to life, through the restoration and re-discovery of 
Perdita. Perdita, like Persephone, is a lost child ; Perdita, like Perse- 
phone, is so connected with the Spring through the text, that we can 
hardly doubt the intention. So wedded is Perdita to flowers and vernal 
allusions, that it is common to find this unconsciously noticed by almost 
all writers upon this play. Mr. Swinburne, for example, says :— 

“«« At the sunrise of Perdita, besides Florizel, it seems as if the snows of 
‘sixteen winters had melted altogether into the splendour of one un- 
“‘ utterable spring. They smell April and May in a sweeter sense than 
“it could be said of your Master Fenton,” d&e., ke. 

Whether Mr. Swinburne is suggesting more, and saying less than 
he thinks, we cannot say, but for all that, the simile is true in every 
sense. Perdita is an embodiment of sheep-shearing, flowers, and Whitsun 
pastorals, all culminating with the development of the play, as it unfolds 





* Plutarch identifies Persephone with Spring, and Cicero calls her the seed of the 
fruits of the field. 
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its Winter’s Tale, and blossoms into the full-blown splendour of summer. 
But the text will be our judge :—As we have already remarked, Perdita 
like Persephone, is a lost child; like Persephone, her return to her 
mother is marked with the most unmistakeable vernal allusions. 


. Scene IV.—Acrt IV. / 
Fuorizet. These your unusual weeds to each part of you 

Do give a life: no shepherdess but Flora 

Peering in April’s front. This your sheep-shearing 

Is as a meeting of the petty Gods, 

And you the Queen on’t. : 

Perdita is Flora, the Goddess of flowers. What is this but the 
spring peering in April’s front? But the thought that was running in 
Shakespeare’s mind in double connection with Perdita and Proserpine 
is still more marked below. 

O Proserpina ! | 
For the flowers now, that fright’st thou let’st fall 
From Dis’ waggon. 

Nothing could better betray the idea that was subserving the creation 
of this character, than the above beautiful lines. No allusions are 
omitted that shall be wanting to fill up the relationship of Winter to 
Summer. 

PERDITA.—Sir, the year growing ancient, 


Not yet on Summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling Winter. 


Again, in reply to Camillo’s speech :— 





CamILLo.—I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 
PERDITA.— Out, alas ! 
You’d beso lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. 


In Act V., Scene I., line 151, Leontes says to Perdita :— 


“Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth.” 

We find that Hermione’s separation from Leontes dates from the 
throwing out of Perdita; and that her apparent resuscitation coin- 
cides with the return and restoration of her lost child. Suppose 
Perdita’s exposure to represent the death of summer,—then Hermione’s 
supposed death, is but the divorce of sun and earth during the 
Winter solstice. In both the plays of Pericles and The Winter’s 
Tale, the following parallels may be noticed:— Two lost children 
form the central pivot of each plot. In both plays,two mothers are 
separated from their husbands, and miraculously come to life again. 
And to complete this crowning parallel, this double restoration to happi- 
ness, follows upon the recovery of the two lost children, as uniting them 
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afresh to their husbands. It seems to us, that Pericles is an early 
attempt to embody the same subject matter as forms the main element 
of The Winter’s Tale. In both stories there is the predominant character 
of separation, and a lost child, to be followed by the harmony of re- 
discovery. Persephone is the daughter of the marriage of earth and sky, 
—of spirit and matter. And here we re-touch our duo-uno paradox 
of creation. The entire myth of Demétér as represented at Eleusis, was 
one of light and darkness,—of harmony and disharmony. Creuzer 
tells us (Vol iv., p. 387, Ed. iv.) :— 

‘Hine grand lehre der Eleusinien war der satz,vom kreig und Frieden 
“vom, Streit der Materie mit dem Geist, deren Liuterung, durch diesen, 
“ der satz von Entzweiung und Versdhnung, der in der Pythagoreischen 
‘‘ Bezeichnung der Zweiheit oder Dyas nachklingt.” 

This is indeed, the subject of the Winter’s Tale,—discord and separa- 
tion, in contrast with reconciliation and harmony. Now we are here 
dealing with the most universal of philosophic subjects We are con- 
templating the relationship of mind to matter, of unity to form, of good 
to evil, and of light to darkness. The entire universe is embraced by 
this antagonism,—for it is creation. We shall presently ask if it is not 
also Shakespeare’s art subject. 

It is from the embraces of the sun and earth that the ancients 
pictured the summer as the fruit and offspring of plenty. Plutarch 
Says :-— 

“The sky appeared to men to perform the functions of a father, as the 
*‘ earth those of a mother. The sky was the father, for it cast seed into 
**the bosom of the earth, which in receiving them, became fruitful, and 
“ brought forth, and was the mother.” 

This union has been sung by Virgil :— 


“Tum pater omnipotens, fecundis imbribis ether, 
Conjugis in gremium, letze descendit.”—(Georgic II.) 


Columella has related, in his treatise on agriculture, the loves of 
nature, or the marriage of heaven and earth, which takes place in the 
spring of the year. Donaldson says (THEATRE OF THE GREEKS) :— 

“Generally, the productiveness of the earth is regarded as the result 
“ of a marriage between the god of the sky (whether he appears as the 
“ genial sun, or the refreshing rain), and the goddess who represents the 
“teeming earth, and weds her daughter to Plutus or Pluto, the owner 
‘‘ of the treasure hidden below the ground, either actually, as metallic 
“riches, or potentially, as the genus of vegetable growth.”* 





* “ Postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater Aither, 
In gremium mater Terrai preecipitant.”—Lucretius I. 251, 
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Let us suppose that Leontes represents the heavens, or the sun and 
sky, as Zeus wedded to the earth,—Demétér, and in this particular case, 
Hermione. In this case we must clearly understand that this marriage 
represents the union of spirit to matter, of soul to body. It answers 
completely to the Eleusinian symbolism of light and darkness,— 
the conflict of the two great principles of nature,—for through this 
myth all these were symbolised. We now will examine the name of 
Hermione. Harmonia, who was married to Cadmus, is but another 
name for Hermione. This name of Harmony well symbolises the recon- 
ciliation of the discord of dualism. Mr. Brown tells us (THe Great 
Dionysiak Mytu, Vol IL. p. 237) :—“‘ The marriage of Cadmus with 
‘“¢ Harmonia, zs the union of Thought with the orderly material world.” 

This is something like what we would suggest with regard to the 
marriage of Leontes and Hermione. This marriage we suggest is connected 


with the duo-uno subject of the sonnets, the paradox of the phoenix and 


turtle, in short, the creation of Shakespeare’s art. |The poet has substi- 
tuted the name of Hermione for that of Bellaria in Greene’s tale. He 
has done this with a purport. Harmonia or Hermionea, are identical. 
She was a daughter of Mars and Venus, who married Cadmus. The 
gods, except Juno, honoured her nuptials with their presence, and she 
received as a present a rich veil and a splendid necklace, which had been 
made by Vulcan. We ask, if the reference in Act II., Scene II., of the 
play :— 
“The mantle of Queen Hermiones’, her jewel about the neck of it.” 

is not a sufficiently significant hint? The connection of Demétér with 
Hermione or Harmonia, is well known to all students of mythology. 
Lempriere tells us that Hermione is the name of a city in Argolis, where 
Demétér (Ceres) had a famous temple.* Now, Eriphyle, (mentioned as 
the nurse of Polydore and Cadwal, in Cymbeline), was bribed with the 
gift of the peplos and necklace of Harmonia by Polynices. It is indeed 
curious that the rival of Leontes in the play is Polixenes,—a name sub- 
stituted for that of Egistus in Greene’s tale. We must seriously ask if 
the Polixenes of the play, and the “ mantle of Queen Hermione, and her 





* “ Auf der Berge (Pron) bei der neuenstadt der Hermioner war ein. beriihmtes 
Heiligthum der Ceres.”’—(Creuzer, Vol iv., pages 239 and 240). 

[Aelianus a. a. O. nennt jenes Ceresfest zu Hermione X9ovia eopTy, woraus Meur- 
sius x 9ovv0 gebildet. Boeckh wollte fiir den Namen des Festes x Ooveva. Pausanias II. 
35. 4, nennt die Gottin yfovia, das Fest xO6via, wie auch die neuesten Herausgeber 
haben drucken lessen. Man vergl. Jacobs ad Anthol. gr. II. 1. p. 285 sq. und ad Aelian. 
H. A. p. 874.--Hermione te Eppiovn) war der gemeinsame Name der Stadt und der 
Gottinnen ; wie denn auch zu Syracus eine Demeter und eine Kora, beide mit Namen 
Hermione, verehrt wurden (Hesych. p. 1439). 

Has the title of Plato’s Banquet no connection with these festivals to Ceres ? Mark 


the speech of Diotima with regard to the Mysteries ; note how Shakespeare terms his 
art a “ Painted Banquet.”—Author. 
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jewel about the neck of it,” have nothing in common with the classical 
story of the peplos and necklace of Harmonia or Hermione. 

Cadmus was the husband of Hermione. Leontes corresponds to 
Cadmus in relationship. Shakespeare’s art aim seems to have been 
both to obscure and reveal at once. He tells us so repeatedly in his 
sonnets—(Sonnet 46) :— 


Mine eye and artare at a mortal war* 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight, 
Mine eye, my heart thy picture’s sight could bar, 
My heart mine eye, the freedom of that night.”’ 


Again,—(Sonnet 48) :— “ 
“ How careful was I when I took my way, 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 


That to my use, it might unused stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust.” 


We might multiply instances, but this subject of Participation, or 
of obscurity and revelation through time, as dwelt upon in the sonnets, 
will appear in its proper place. It seems to us that Hermione stands as 
half revelation of the classical myth with which she is connected. Po- 
lixenes in like manner, suggests the story of his rivalry with his brother 
Kteocles, before Thebes ; a conflict which is closely connected with the 
myth of Cadmus, be itremarked. The conflict of Polynices and Eteocles 
is, according to Sir George Cox, the antinomy of light and darkness. He 
says (Vol L., p. 391, MyrHonoey or Aryans), speaking of twin deities :— 

“The twin pair adopt various forms, one of them shines brightly, the 
‘other is black ; twin sisters are they, the one black, the other white,— 
“phrases which bring before us the rivalry not only of the Dioscoursi, 
“but of the Theban Eteocles and Polyneikes.” 

That the story of the seven before Thebest has a mythical signification 
and is no historical fact, can scarcely be doubted. We dare not enter 
upon a discussion of its meaning, but must rest satisfied with Sir George 
Cox’s suggestions. ‘The emblems born upon the shields of the seven, 
leave little doubt upon this point. For example we are told Tydeus bore 
upon his shield, “‘the heavens studded with stars, and in the midst the 
‘mightiest of the stars, the eye of night, even the moon.” And in 
reply to the messenger who asks the king whom he will set against this 
man, Eteocles replies :—‘‘I tremble not at any man’s adorning, and 


* This war of his art may correspond with the conflict of the spirit with matter as 
typical of Eleusis. 


+ So we find Dikaiarchos writing (cir. B.C. 310), a few yearsafter the restoration of 
the walls of Thebai on the old site by Kassandros ; describes the city as circular 
in form, a most interesting illustration of what was doubtless the original 
shape of the city of the Phenician Kadmos, which with its seven gates and their 
planetary symbolism was an architectural representation of the Kosmogony, and as 
such was the suitable abode of the Kosmic Dionysos.”—THE GREAT DioNysIAk MytTH, 
Vol I, p. 112—Brown. 
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“ devices wound not. And indeed, as for the might that thou tellest me 
‘‘to be upon his shield,” etc., etc. 

The third champion, we are told, “ driveth a chariot with four horses, 
“in whose nostrils are pipes making a whistling sound,’—evidently 
the four winds. The last of the seven, is Polynices, the brother of the 
king, who has upon his shield the motto, “ J am justice, and I will bring 
“ back this man to the kingdom, which is his of right.” 

It is a significant parallel to these last words, that Shakespeare’s 
Polixenes plays through his son Florizel, exactly this part of Justice. 
Polixenes is the cause (though innocent cause), of the separation of 
Leontes and Hermione, and the exposure of Perdita. But he is also the 
indirect instrument through his line of the reconciliation of Leontes and 
Hermione, through the finding of Perdita. If we accept Sir George Cox’s 
authority upon the subject of the seven before Thebes, we find it is an 
embodiment of the conflict of light and darkness,—of mind and matter, 
—of truth and error. One of these brothers shines brightly ; the other 
black. We here touch ground with the dark mistress of the sonnets.* 
Supposing Shakespeare to have desired to only half reveal this myth, as in 
the case of Hermione, he leaves us to guess the other half by substitution. 
That Cadmus symbolised the sun, we find authority to support us.T 
And that Eteocles represented the same principle through light, we have 
already seen. The name of Leontes is Shakespeare’s original substitu- 
tion for Pandosto of the original tale. The Lion is that sign in the Zodiac 
commonly called the house of the sun. For it is in this sign (our July), 
that the sun stands highest. The Egyptians remarked that the overflow- 
ing of the Nile corresponded with the period when the Sun stood in the 
Lion, and accordingly, gave all figures of the sun the lion’s head.{ 


* We shall suggest later on how the sonnets represent Shakespeare’s creative art 
principles of this conflict of light and darkness. This conflict is the antinomy 
of love and hate, two masculine and feminine principles, as Androgynous unity. 


++ The learned Bochart supposes that Hermione or Harmonia was a native of Mount 
Hermon. Bryant (Analysis of Ancient Mythology), maintains :—“ Cadmus was one 
“of the names of Osiris, the chief deity of Egypt. Both Europa and Harmonia are of 
“like nature. Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, who has been esteemed a mere woman, 
“seems to have been an emblem of Nature, and the fostering nurse of all things. 
“Again, the deity called by the Greeks, Harmonia, was introduced among the 
“ Canaanites, very early, by people from Egypt, and was worshipped in Sidon and 
“the adjacent countries, by the name of Baal-Kermon.”’—Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy, vol ii., p. 484-450. 


t The priests of the Leontica (sacrificial festivals among the ancients in honour of 
the Sun), “ Were called Leontes, because they represented the sun under the form of 
“a lion radiant, surmounted by a tiara, and gripping in its fore paws the horns of a 
“bull.’—Royal Masonic Cyclopedia. 

This cult is closely connected with the worship of Diana of Ephesus, and through 
Heraclitus with Plato’s doctrines. Light and darkness, contrast or opposition, are 
the fundamental principles of this philosophy. That it is Shakespeare’s creative art 
principles we have not the slightest doubt. 
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B. C. Jones, in his lectures upon the Ancient Drama, remarks of 
Cadmus :—‘“‘ Cadmus means Osiris, the Sun, and is known by the fol- 
“lowing names :—Hermes (Cadmilus-Hermes), Achad-Ham, Acadamus, 
“ Academus, Achad, Achon, Achor, Thoth, Athoth, and Canathoth, also 
“ Ham, this last name takes us back to Voah’s son again. The followers 
“of the supposed Cadmus were very numerous ; they were known as the 
“ Cadmians, Cadmonites, Ellopians, Oropians, Ophile, Heliade, Hivites, 
“and Hermonians; this last name is from Harmonia, by which also 
“Cadmus is described. A story is told that his wifes name was 
““ Hermione, whom he married at Thebes, and that his sister’s 
‘name was Europa, whom he had travelled to find, by order of his 
“father, Agenor, king of Phcenicia; both the names Hermione and 
“ Huropa meant the same person as Cadmus. All these various names 
“siven to Cadmus, are entirely typical of the Sun, for they called 
“Cadmus, a great traveller, and as they believed the sun moved (not 
“the earth), it is easily seen why they gave him so many names.” 

We ask to be allowed to assume that the jealousy of Leontes 
for Polixenes is the jealousy of Time, so often expressed in the 
sonnets. This jealousy, is the jealousy of an immortality, confounding 
all our commonplace and usual opinions of Shakespeare’s genius. It is, 
We assume, so wedded to plan and revelation through time, that this art 
represents in itself the conflict of mind and matter, with regard to its 
own creative principles. What is it that brings winter and restores 
summer, but Time? And if we examine the opening of the play, the 
text confirms our theory :— 


POLIXENES.—Nine changes of the watery star hath been 
The shepherd’s note, since we have left our throne 
Without a burden : time as long again, 
Would be filled up, my brother, with our thanks, 
And yet we should for perpetnity 
Go hence in debt : and therefore like a cipher 
Yet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one we thank you, many thousands more 
That go before tt. 

This passage is so curiously involved, as indeed well to suggest more ° 
than plain language ordinarily employed in such commonplaces. The 
entire involution of the style is heavy with the burthen of Time. The 
allusion to ‘ perpetuity,” and to a “cipher yet standing in rich place,” is 
striking, because the metaphor, unless in harmony with some spiritual 
unity such as we are begging, is strained. What indeed could refer 
better to Time’s perpetuity, than a cipher or figure that stands in “rich 
place,’—meaning the position by which the ciphers of a number are 
index of its quantity. That the whole passage answers well to a per- 
sonified abstraction of Time thanking his brother, the Sun (who is as it 


were himself through the alternations of light and darkness), is possible. 
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Polixenes could never thank Leontes sufficiently for the years (revolu- 
tions of the sun) which mark time. So endless are they, that his thanks 
if compared to a rich cipher of enormous magnitude might be multiplied 
to eternity, and not pay the debt of those “ that go before it.” We here 
remind the reader that Polynices and his brother Eteocles were supposed 
to reign alternately year by year. This, like night and day, is a rela- 
tionship that hints at Time itself. Speaking of the two kings, Camillo 
remarks :— 


CamILLo.—Sicilia cannot show himself over kind to Bohemia! They were trained 
together in their childhoods ; and there rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot choose but branch now. Since their more mature dignities and royal 
necessities made separation of their society, their encounters, though not personal, 
have been royally attorneyed with interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies ; that 
they have seemed to be together, though absent, shook hands as over a vast, and 
embraced as it were from the ends of opposed winds. The heavens continue their 
loves ! 


“Shook hands as over a vast,” is a remarkable expression. If we 
compare the chorus of Time, introduced at the commencement of the 
fourth act, we find a strange spirit of prophecy, twice pointedly related 
to Time in a manner that seems to say more than is necessary for the 
object of the play, unless it hint at some reality. Of Perdita, Time 
says :— 

What of her ensues 
I list not prophecy ; but let Time’s news 
Be known when tis brought forth. A shepherd’s daughter 
And what to her adheres, which follows after, 
Is the argument of Time. Of this allow, 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now ; 


If never, yet that Time himself doth say 
He wishes earnestly you never may. 


The introduction of this chorus of Time is a most remarkable feature 
in itself, Because it is introduced when we have already completed 
three acts of the play, and what follows speaks almost immediately for 
itself. This chorus points to something serious, and beyond the 
mere surface of the play. Shakespeare has done the same thing in Peri- 
cles,—a play which presents a complete parallel to The Winter’s 
Tale. But in this case the chorus of Gower runs throughout the play. 
This clumsy prop of external aid betrays an inexperienced hand. But 
‘at the same time it may have a serious intention connected with Time 
in reality. We must own that to anticipate the action of the play as in 
the Winter's Tale, does not heighten or intensify the interest except 
through the mystery it excites. It is contrary to all the rules of dra- 
matic composition, where the action ought to require no adventitious aid 
outside the characters themselves and the scenes. If, as we contest, the 
poet is dealing with a real unity, and not merely an ideal one, then we 
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say this chorus aptly fulfils its mission. For it gives a mysterious pro- 
phetic character to the tale of Perdita, as laying far off in the future still. 
This has been commented upon by others already. It seems to us that 
whatever Polixenes may mean in connection with the unity of the play, 
he includes in himself a great element of Time ; for he unites through 
his issue, the circle he unwittingly broke. 

We desire presently to call attention to the repeated references to Winter 
and Summer in the Sonnets. And these allusions we shall show cover 
in some profound and recondite scheme of art, whose keynote is revela- 
tion. But of this in its place. Now for our theory, afterwards for the 
proofs. 

The Winter’s Tale in our opinion is the self-reflecting portrait of 
Shakespeare’s own art in conflict with Time. Leontes and Hermione 
represent in union not only the sun and earth, but the spiritual sun of 
Shakespeare’s invisible unity, and its outward art expression. These 
two we suggest are the Phcenix and Turtle,—the duo-uno paradox of mind 
and matter in Nature, and of idea and form in art. Now the union of 
sun and earth in their full potentiality is summer,—their divorce, winter. 
Perdita may represent the summer child of Shakespeare’s art, its full 
glory, as known to him, and as yet to be discovered by us, through Time. 
Is Perdita, like Marina, some lost key; the soul of Shakespeare’s art,— 
its spring and revelation waiting its reswrrection ? 

‘We assert that the Winter’s Tale is interwoven with the cen- 
tral Myth of the Eleusinian Mysteries, as typified in the wanderings of 
Ceres. That Myth is the phenomenal one of the alternation of summer 
and winter, upon which was hung the doctrine of immortality ofthe soul, 
of light and darkness, of matter and mind, of conflict and reconciliation. 
We suggest that the play derives its very name of the Winter’s Tale 
from the incorporation of this myth, under the disguised forms 
of Perdita and Hermione. The separation of Leontes and Her- 
mione is a divorce of Time. Perdita, the child of light, can alone 
bring harmony and reconciliation. Is she the full glory of the 
revealed summer or soul of his art, when Shakespeare’s spiritual 
sun shall be no longer invisible to us, and separated to our 
intelligence from its phenomenal exoteric form, Hermione? Is 
Hermione upon her pedestal, Shakespeare’s entire art awaiting the 
breath of life that Perdita can alone bring with the spring of her beauty ? 
Is Perdita herself, like Marina in Pericles, part of the revelation we are 
now but suggesting? But is she more,—is she the gradual crescent 
light of summer, and her growth the history of Shakespearian criticism 4 
Is this why Polixenes identifies art with nature? Is the divorce of 
Hermione, and her supposed death, a creative separation of idea and 
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form through time? Is her sleeping death the Winter of his art? Is it 
the separation of his ideal and realsides? Like a God, Shakespeare's reality 
is invisible to us, for it is his as yet unrevealed unity.* Is, on the 


other hand, this outward art, that we now take as real, his unreality 


Hermione as a statue? 

Perdita, the sleeping beauty in the wood,—briar-rose, sleeps for 
hundreds of years until Prince Florizel comes with his gladdening rays 
to wake her from her trance-like sleep. In this case Perdita is but the 
awakening of her mother, the earth, from the deep sleep of winter to 
the glory of, and life of, the spring and summer. A. Wilder remarks 
(in his Introduction to the Bacchic and LEleusinian Mysteries of 
Taylor) :— 

‘‘The veriest dreams of life, pertaining as they do to the minor mys- 
“tery of death, have in them more than external fact can explain or 
‘reach ; and Myth, however much she is proved to be a child of earth, 
“igs also received among men as the child of heaven. The Cinder- 
‘Wench of the Ashes will become the Cinderella of the Palace, and be 
“wedded to the King’s son.” 

The reader remembers, perhaps, having read before of Prince Florizel 
in some German fairy stories. The union of the wildest dreams of the 
imagination with reality, is true miracle. It is the transformation of the 
ideal into the real, and if this play deals with reality, we may under- 
stand, perhaps, why Shakespeare has introduced thisking’s son, and made 
Perdita a princess brought up in a sheep cot. Every incident of this 
play is, perhaps, the union of reality under the guise of poetry with 
the ideal, to teach a lesson that poetry is divine, and is indeed the only 
real. But we anticipate. 

If we now hark back, and contemplate the title of the original from 
which Shakespeare borrowed ; the title will be found allied with Time. 


PANDOSTO, 


OR THE 
TRIUMPH OF TIME. 


We would here insert Sir George Cox’s remark about the story of the 
House in the Wood :— 

“The return of Persephone is strangely set forth in the story of the 
“House in the Wood, which in other stories is the house, or case of ice, 
“in which the seemingly dead princess is laid ; the ice at the return of 
“spring. ‘The sides crack, ‘the doors were slammed back against the 
NER ANN emi mT REE 


* Compare the Duke’s ubiquity yet invisibility in Measure for Measure. 
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*¢ walls ; the beams groaned as if they were being riven away from their 
“ «fastenings ; the stairs fell down, and at last it seemed as if the whole 
“roof fell in.” On waking from her sleep the maiden finds herself in a 
‘splendid palace, surrounded by regal luxuries. The maiden has re- 
“turned from the dreary abode of Hades to the green couch of the life- 
“ giving mother.” 

In the tale of Cinderella, we have another embodied myth of death 
and re-birth, of Summer and Winter. The very name, Cinderella, “ the 
“ cinder-wench of the ashes,” as A. Wilder observes, points to close con- 
nection with earth and with death, and thus with resurrection. We 
cannot refrain from quoting the poet’s final words, attached to the threne, 
or death-lamentation of the poem of the Phenix and Turtle :— 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 


Grace in all simplicity, 
Here enclosed in Cinders lie. 


To this we shall further refer in its fitting place. At present we sug- 
gest that Shakespeare has embraced in his art the entire universe. Has 
he taken the Sun, as we hope to-prove, as the inward sign of his invi- 
sible Platonic logos,—Adonis,—the beauteous and lovely youth of the 
sonnets? On the other hand, is the earth-mother the prototype of his 
exoteric art? These two exhaust creation and embrace the cycle of a 
creative synthesis in an endless unity. 

The title of the play we are discussing has never yet received any 
justification at the hands of criticism. What connection possibly existed 
between it and the play has never been yet suggested, except as a mere 
story told over a winter's fire.* Our theory is something beyond 
mere trifling ; we are dealing not only with the embodiment of a mere 
myth into a play, but with, perhaps, a key to Shakespeare’s entire art. 
In borrowing this central myth of classical times we may understand 
what the poet means when he says he has made— 


“ Antiquity for aye his page.” —(Sonnet 108), 


The story of Demétér and Persephone is simply a personified allegory 
of the seasons. Round this myth, and from the mysterious choruses 
that arose in the worship of Demétér, Dionysus, and Apollo, the drama 
owes tts origin. ‘That Shakespeare should incorporate the fountain head 
and origin of his magic art, is truly overwhelming from the profundity 


* Possibly Shakespeare chose his title from ‘ A Winter’s Night’s Dream.” The 
term “A Winter's Tale,’ was familiarly used to express a wonderful story, 
suitable to be told over the fire on Winter’s nights, ‘So Iam content to drive away 
“ the time with an old wives winter’ 8 talee—Pecle’s Old Wives Tale.” —(Hist. of Dra- 
matic Int., Ward]. 
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of the idea. Is it possible that he reconciles not only the divorce and 
disharmony of his own art through this play, but that of classical 
and present times also? This myth is most significant to us from the 
point of view we are studying, as asymbol of resurrection and re-birth 
after death. Does he tell us that the separation of his two sides of art 
during Time, is to be called Winter? - 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be, 

Which parts the shore, where two contracted-new 

Come daily to the banks ; that, when they see, 

Return of Love more blest may be the view, 

Or call it Winter, which being full of care 

Makes Summer’s welcome thrice more wished, more rare. 

The myth of Demétér and Persephone,* is a myth of Winter and 
Summer,—or darkness and light. In winter the leaf has perished, and 
the beauty of the summer vanished into the dreary darkness of the 
underworld,—of Hades ; the invisible ; the kingdom of Pluto (Ploutos), 
the abode of buried treasures. The story founded upon the seasons, is a 
spiritual emblem of the destiny of the soul after death. There is hope 
for all. Adonis, Baldur, Linus, Attys, all these beautiful and lovely 
youths must die with the declension of the summer’s sun into the 
winter’s signs, but they shall rise again. This conflict of light with 
darkness, of teeming vegetation and barren winter, was a peg whereon 
the ancients hung the most profound and abstract truths. The sum- 
mer’s sun became a symbol of the intellectual sun of the soul in the 
mansions of the blessed, or in the fields of Elysium. Whilst on the 
other hand, Winter became the type of Hell, which means in its etymo- 
— logical derivation (helya) the place of concealment. Creuzer tells us, 

(Vol. IV., p. 131) :— 

‘Dionysos ist die sonne, auch nach der Mysterienlehre Hiermit ward 
“die Vorstellung von der sonnenbahn und von der seelenbahn durch 
“den Thierkreis verbunden. Er wandelt jahrlich die doppelte Bahn 
“den Weg des Winters, und den des Sommers. Dieselbe Bahn ist auch 
“den seelen vorgezeichnet.” 


* The mythus of Demétér and her daughter embodies the idea that the productive 
powers of the earth or nature rest, or are concealed, during the winter season, Later 
philosophical writers, and perhaps the mysteries also, referred the disappearance and 
return of Persephone to the burial of the body of man, and the immortality of his 
soul.— Dictionary of Antiquities, Smith. 

Plutarch identifies her with the spring. Cicero (De Nat. Deor. ii. 26,) calls her the 
seed of the fruits of the field.—Compare Lydus. De Meno. pp. 90, 284; Porphy. De 
Ant. Nymph. p. 118, Ed. Barnes. 

In the mysteries of Eleusis, the return of Cora (Persephone) from the lower world, 
was regarded as the symbol of immortality, and hence she was frequently represented 
on Sarcophagi. In the mystical theories of the Orphics, and what are called the Pla- 
tonists, Cora is described as the all pervading goddess of nature,who both produces and 
destroys everything.—Dictionary of Myth., and Biog. of the Ancients. 
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Bacon, in his Wisdom of the Ancients, identifies Proserpina with 
the Spirit of Nature. He also fully recognises the significance 
attached to the divided year, during six months of which Proserpina 
dwells with her mother Ceres on earth, and for the other half in the 
kingdom of darkness with her husband Ploutos. This he interprets 
{as will be seen on reading the extract contained in the footnote)*, 
as a myth of summer and winter. It is most important for our 
purpose to be thus enabled to prove that the interpretation of this 
beautiful fable, was as familiar to Shakespeare’s age, as it is to 
ours. The Wisdom of the Ancients was published in 1609, and 
written some time before publication. Ben Jonson was the inti- 
mate friend of both Bacon and Shakespeare, indeed he translated 
Bacon’s works into Latin. If any objection were possibly made, on 
the score that such reading of classical Myth was foreign to the age, 
or to Shakespeare, this common friendship of Ben Jonson’s would 
solve the difficulty. Now in making Proserpina the spirit of the 
universe, Bacon greatly assists our theory. Proserpina is the spiritual, 
and therefore intellectual invisible soul of visible nature. She is 
therefore a type of re-birth and of resurrection. As spirit, she re- 
presents the lost life or vitality of the earth during winter. Does 
Hermione in the play, represent Ceres, and by reflection Shakespeare’s 
own art, from its exoteric and purely phenomenal side; that is 
during her death-sleep,—the Winter’s Tale? Is Proserpina the lost 
unity of Shakespeare’s art, and as summer, the full glory of its spiritual 
light and signification at the meridian of their revelation and heavenly 
glory? Is the separation of Shakespeare’s esoteric meaning from its 
exoteric or phenomenal beauty, the separation of Summer and Winter, 
—the exposure of Perdita and of Marina? 








* Bacon says :—“‘ By Proserpina, the ancients meant that ethereal spirit, which 
“being separated from the upper globe, is shut up and detained under the earth re- 
“presented by Pluto. . . . This spirit, the power celestial, 


“‘ shadowed by Ceres, strives with infinite sedulity to recover and get again : for that 
“brand or burning torch of ether, which Ceres carried in her hand, doth doubtless 

“signify the sun, which enlighteneth the whole circuit of the earth, and would be of 
“the greatest moment to recover Pr oserpina, if possibly it might hetiaw: 
“ But Proserpina abides still, the reason of which is accurately and excellently pro- 

“pounded in the conditions between Jupiter and Ceres : for first it is most certain 
“there are two ways to keep spirit in solid and terrestial matter : the one by consti- 

“ pation and obstruction, which is mere imprisonment and constraint ; the other by 

_, edministration or proportionable nutriment, which it receives willingly and of its 

‘own accord ; for after that the included spirit begins to feed and nourish itself, it 
“ makes no haste to be gone, but is, as it were, linked to its earth ; and this is pointed 
“at by Proserpina, her eating of Pomegranate ; which, if she had not done, she had 
(ong since been recovered by Ceres, with her torch compassing the earth. : 

: The second condition concer ning the six months custom, it is no other 
“than an elegant description of the division of the year, seeing the spirit mixed with 
“the earth appears above ground in vegetable bodies during the summer months, and 
“in the winter sinks down again.”— Wisdom of the Ancients. Works, (ML untague). 
C 
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So important is this theory of ours with regard to Shakespeare, that 
too much time cannot be expended upon the discussion of the entire 
myth connected with Thebes, Kadmos, and Hermione, because it is very 
plain that the introduction of Polynices into the Winter’s Tale, has close 
classical connection with Harmonia or Hermione. Let us note some 
parallel points of resemblance existing between the play and the story of 
the seven before Thebes. In the first place there is the rivalry (or 
jealousy) of Leontes for Polixenes. This parallels the rivalry of the two 
brothers Eteocles and Polyneikes. In the classical story Polyneikes 
becomes an exile, in much the same way that Shakespeare’s Polixenes 
takes flight. The difference in the spelling of the two names can by no 


means outweigh the evidence furnished by the connection with Har- — 


monia and her necklace, with which he bribed Eriphyle. Sir George 
Cox points out the close resemblance afforded by almost all the corre- 
lative deities of Greek and Vedic mythology, and the twin heroes whether 
of the east or west. ‘‘ Thus,” he says, “ there is a close parallel between 
“‘the Dioskouroi and the sons of Oidipons. The former may not be seen 
“ together, the latter agree to reign over Thebes in turn.” Upon these 
- twin dieties, Sir George Cox says :— 

“The twin pair adopt various forms ; one of them shines brightly, the 
“ other is black ; twin sisters are they, the one black, the other white ; 
“‘ phrases which bring before us the rivalry not only of the Dioskouroi 
“but of the Theban, Eteokles and Polyneikes.”"—Aryan MytHo.oey, 
Heo). 

This rivalry of light and darkness falls in, as will be seen, not only 
with our entire theory and the title of the play, but will be found to 
have extraordinary corroboration in the sonnets. 

“ Leaving Samothrake, Kadmos with his wife Harmonia, in whom 
“‘some ancient interpreters were wont to see a personification of Mount 
“Hermon, journey on westward, through Thrake, and then southward, 
“through Thessalia and Phokis, until at length they found the famous 
“ city of Thebai-Kedem the East, is That-which-is-before ; hence Kado- 
“ nilos-Kadmiel, He-who stands-before EL’ ; Kadmos, the Eastern Kadmos 
‘at Samothrake, therefore is regarded from a Phoenician point of view as 
“representing Thought.”—Tue Great Dionystak Myra, Vol. IL, pp. 
235, 236, By Ros. Brown, Jun., F.S.A. 

We pause to again call attention to the identity of Hermione with 
Harmonia. “ The learned Bochart supposes that Hermione or Harmonia 
“was a native of Mount Hermon.”—Anatysis oF ANCIENT MyTHoLoGy, 
Vol. IT., 434-450. 

The classical dictionaries indifferently interchange the names of Her- 
mione and Harmonia, sometimes giving both, as in the case of Lempriere, 
which we give :— 
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“‘ HERMIONE, a daughter of Mars and Venus, who married Cadmus.” 


“ Harmontra, or Hermronna. [ Vid. Hermione], a daughter of Mars and 
Venus, who married Cadmus.” 

Mr. Brown writes :— 

“Harmonia, his bride, is a Phoenician personage with an Hellenik 
“name, which is therefore a translation of her foreign name. The 
“‘meaning of the translation must, then, be first obtained. From harma, 
“<together,’ is derived harmos, ‘a fitting’ or ‘joining,’ harmazo, ‘to fit 
“<together’ or ‘join,’ and harmonia, ‘any means of joining things,’ as a 
‘joint, orclasp. Hence it is used of immaterial clasps as covenants, 
“leagues, laws; and these strongly conveying the idea of orderly ar- 
“rangement, it becomes connected with proportion, 7.e. due proportion 
“in architecture, sound, or character. Hence it is more specially applied 
“to cadence and modulation, and so the full meaning of the word is 
“'That-which-is-fitted-together-in due proportion. But ina Pheenician 
“and kosmogonical connection that which is fitted together in due 
“proportion is the Kosmos itself; and similarly the Pelasgoi, whose 
“connection with the Phoenicians has been noticed, called the gods. 
“< Disposers (theoi), ‘because they had disposed and arranged all things 
“in such a beautiful order.’ Harmonia, then, represents the orderly 
“material kosmos, and so we find her in the myth as wearing a starry 
“robe, like the Minotauros Asterios, and Bunsen observes, ‘The wife of 
“¢Kadmos, Harmonia, dressed in a robe studded with stars, and wearing 
*“«¢a necklace representing the universe, and the duties they both per- 
“<¢form, have a palpably cosmogonical meaning.’” (E@ypt’s Puiacz, iv., 
231)—Brown’s Great Dionys1ak Mytu, II., 237. 

Now this is exactly what we suggest Hermione to typify through Shake- 
speare’s art, the universe of that art, from its passive, female, side of 
external phenomenal or material nature, divorced from its spiritual unity 
(through time), viz., Leontes,—Kadmos,—Thought,—the Sun. The 
union of thought with the orderly world, is the marriage of Kadmos and 
Harmonia, according to Mr. Brown. We repeat, this is exactly the mar- 
riage of Leontes and Hermione with regard to Shakespeare’s art. We 
now desire to draw fresh attention to the introduction of Polyneikes 
into the play, as connecting the story of Kadmos with the mythical 
Thebes. 

“ But what,” asks Mr. Brown, “is the city of Kadmos and Harmonia 
‘‘ wall-encircled Thebai, where according to one account this marriage 
“took place, graced by the presence of all the gods? It is Tebah, an 
“< ¢ ark,’ ‘chest,’ or ‘coffer,’ the Kibotos of the LXX, Thebe, or Thebai, 
“the mystic ege-chest of Uasar, Dionysos, and Adonis, the Kalathos of 
“Demeter.” (Dionys1ak Myru, I., 194) Again “ Thebai is tebah, a 

c 2 
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“box or chest, the name given to Noah’s ark, the Kibotos of the LXX ; 
‘“‘so that in this connection the Pheenician city, whose Kosmogonic 
“character has already been alluded to, becomes ‘an image of she mighty 
“““ world’ of the Kosmic egg itself.” 

Another name, substituted by Shakespeare for that of Franion, is the 
one of Camillo. Now it is excessively curious that Camillo is the name 
of a subordinate deity, in connection with Harmonia and Cadmus. All 
these names are closely connected with the Kabeiroi (or Cabeiroi), of 
Samothrace, and its Mysteries. Mr. Brown says (Great Dionysiak 
Mytu, Vol. II., p. 217) :—“ Harmonia and Kadmus, Kadmilos, Kasmilus, 
“or Kamilos, are connected with them.” 

If we adhere to the old form of using the letter “‘C” for the Greek K, 


we have Cadmilos, Casmilus or Camilus,—and Creuzer calls him Hermes 


Camillus. Directly we began to study this subject we discovered extra- 
ordinary coincidences between the sonnets and the creative principles 
connected with these names. Elsewhere we point out what seems to us 
the creative principles of Shakespeare’s art as revealed in the poems. 
Over and over again he gives unmistakeable hints and allusions that 
cannot be either accidental or without purpose. For example, the first 
part of the sonnets deals with a male friend, who is closely connected 
with light,—the sun. The second portion refers continually to a 
woman who is black, and who is further compared to night and hell. 
These two principles are again connected with love and hate, as two 
Angels. 


CXLIV. 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d il). 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel me turn’d fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
T guess one angel in another’s hell : 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


CXLV. 


Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said ‘I hate’ 
To me that languish’d for her sake ; 

But when she saw my woeful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 

Was used in giving gentle doom, 

And taught it thus anew to greet ; 
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‘T hate’ she alter’d with an end, 
That follow’d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away : 
‘I hate’ from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying ‘not you.’ 

The reader will see that the woman is clearly associated with evil and 
with hate. Now Shakespeare calls his male friend everywhere by the 
epithet of Love. Elsewhere we comment at length upon this. 
Sufficient for the present to state that the principles of love and hate as 
connected with light and darkness are the creative doctrines of Heraclitus 
and Empedocles, and of the worship of the Ephesian Diana.* They are 
however, clearly connected also with the Kabeiroi of Samothrace, and 
therefore with Kadmus and Harmonia. Creuzer remarks :— 

“Unter dem Walten des Axiuri (Axieros) verrichten dann seine Ema- 
“nationen, die zwei andern Machte, das grosse Zeugungswerk. Die alte 
“ Bildnerei stellta Mars und Venus in Tempeln immer zusammen. Mars 
“und Venus erzengen die Harmonia, d. c. der strest mit der Himgung 
“gettatet bringt die Weltordnung hervor. Das sind die bekamten sitze 
“des Empedocles und Heraclitus aus der Orphischen Theologie, von 
‘denen aus sie in die spiitesten philosophenschulen sich fortpflauzten.” 
—Vol. iii. 21, 3rd edit. Simbolck. 

We have already seen how suggestive of the rivalry of light and dark- 
ness is the rivalry of Leontes and Polynices, in this double relationship 
te the story of Thebes, and to the title of the play and its subject matter, 
as suggesting divorce and reconciliation, loss and re-discovery, absence 
and return. But far more striking is the proof we adduce from the 
sonnets in reference to this play, and also of Pericles. It is plain to the 
shallowest critic that these two plays are complete parallels with regard 
to their chief plot and subject matter. In both, as we already have 
observed, there are two lost children, whose births and re-discoveries are 
closely connected with the separations and restorations of their 
divorced parents. In each play Time is introduced as chorus. And 
further, there is the same under-current of heavenly harmony that 
attends on something real and miraculous. 

If we turn to the following sonnet, we find at once reference to 
both these plays, in most unmistakeable terms, as a period of sepa- 
ration, significantly allied to ‘“ dullness.” — 


LVI, 


Sweet love renew thy force : be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 


* Mark Shakespeare’s predilection for introducing Diana in his plays, especially in 
Pericles. Note his allusion to the Ephesian Diana, and his statue of Ebony Wood, in 
Love’s Labors Lost, under the disguise of Rosalind. 
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Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, 
To-morrow sharpened in his former might : 
So love, be thou, although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fullness 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view ; 

Or call it winter, which being full of care, 

Makes summer welcome thrice more wished, more rare. 

To us it is evident the poet here refers to some revelation which is 
“return to Love,” viz., to unity from separation. Elsewhere he says of 
his friend and himself :— 

Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deserv’st alone. 

And this separation he compares to an interim that resembles the 
ocean, or winter. Have we in Pericles and the Winter's Tale this 
subject treated from these respective points of view? It will be re- 
membered that the black-mistress of the sonnets steals the poet’s 
friend from him. 


For thou art so possessed of murderous hate 
That ’gainst thyself thou stick’st not to conspire—(Son. 10.) 


Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 
When I against myself with thee partake ?—(Son. 149.) 
Is this his own incarnation and separation from himself through 
art and time? We maintain that Pericles is an early attempt to 
picture this separation by the sea,— 


Let this sad interim like the ocean be— 


Pericles is parted from his wife at sea; and at the same instant, 
Marina is born. In like manner, Hermione is separated from Leontes, 
upon the birth of Perdita. If these parallels do not speak sufficiently 
plain language, when placed in correspondence with these sonnets, it 
is difficult to understand how symbolism can speak more effectually, 
since dumb art can but indicate or suggest,—neither speak nor point 
out. 

The study of the names of Shakespeare’s own coining or substitution 
is well worthy attention, For example, we find in Pericles, the substi- 
tution of Simonides for King Altistrates, or Artistrates (respectively in 
the “ Patterne of Painefull Adventures” by Twine, and the Story of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, in Gower’s “Confessio Amantis.”) It is significant that 
the story of Dane enclosed in a chest and committed to the sea, is related 
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in very beautiful verses by the poet, Simonides of Cos. The student who 
compares the story of Danze with that of Thaisa in the play, cannot avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that Shakespeare was thinking of the Greek 
poet’s story, when he originated the substitution of names, 2.e. Simonides 
for Altistrates or Artistrates. The original story of Apollonius, Prince 
of Tyre, is a very ancient one, and in our opinion, most undoubtedly, an 
allegorical tale connected with religious or philosophical truth. Belle- 
forest claims to have drawn upon the original Greek—tiré du Gree (vide 
Shakespeare Library, Hazlitt, Part I., Vol. IV., p. 230, Mr. Collier’s 
Introduction), and Gower evidently adopted his incidents from the 
** Pantheon” or “ Universal Chronicle” of Godfrey of Viterbo, which was 
compiled at the latter end of the twelfth century, through not printed 
until 1569. An examination of Twine’s story will convince any one, that 
the alterations of his names is full of deep philosophical meaning. For 
example Thaisa becomes Lucina, a name of Diana, and singularly enough 
she is washed ashore at Hphesus, where she becomes a priestess in the 
temple of the great goddess. It seems to us, when we remember 
that Ephesus was the centre and focus of all the secret knowledge of the 
Gnostics, and other secret societies, whose doctrines found such strange 
adaptation among the Rosicrucians and Hermetic Brethren of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, we have suggested a key to the vitality of this story, 
and perhaps to the selection of it by Shakespeare for his ends. 
“The Homerik Hymn tells how Persephone, the daughter of Zeus and 
“ Demeter, was gathering flowers wth the daughters of Oceanos in the 
“ pleasant Nysian Meadow near the Ocean stream, when the earth clave 
“asunder, and Aides Polydegmon, the many receiver, bore her away in 
‘‘ his chariot to the unseen underworld, while she shrieked in vain to 
«Zeus for aid.” | 
This reference to the daughter of Ocean and to the Ocean stream 
itself is of great moment to the epitaph of Marina. Thetis herself is 
the Ocean. And we can at once see that the author of the play was 
quite aware of what he was writing about. She received Dionysus on 
his flight from lLycurgus and Hepheestus, when he fell from heaven. 
Now Persephone is only a female form of Dionysus. Both express 
from a general and philosophical point of view the same fundamental 
concept, z.e. the Kosmic spirit of the Material world, either as sun, and 
its deduced properties of life, heat, and vegetation in general. Dionysus 
Antheus the blooming, is in no respect fundamentally different from 
‘Kore Persephone in the upper world, although of course classically they 
are different concepts answering to different localities, ages or otherwise. 
Indeed Dionysus is androgynous. Mr. Brown tells us his female counter- 
part is Artemis-Orthia-Taurike, who is sometimes Persephone. The rape 
of Persephone occurs, says the author of the Argonautzka, on an isle in 
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the ocean (V. 1195). The Orphik Poet held with the author of the 


Homerik Hymn, that it was by the Ocean marge, in what the latter calls 
the Nysian Meadow, the pleasant abode of beauty and flowers. Now 


compare the play of Pericles, and we find the rape of Marina to be 


laid by the sea shore.* 
Act IV.—Sc. 1. Tharsus—An open place near the sea shore. Immediately 
Marina is introduced picking flowers. 5 
But the name of Dionyza, who plots this rape, reveals its own tale. 
When we remember that Dionysos is sometimes Hades, Aidoneus, and 
the sun, it is plain that the name of Dionyza is in some way connected 
through the hidden symbolic meaning of the play, with the classical 
Dionysos, or some connected idea in harmony with the entire myth. 
Can this be chance? Persephone, (the first part of whose name, by the 
way, as Perse, is the wife of Helios, and the daughter of Oceanos. Od. X. 
39), is ravished by Pluto whilst picking flowers on the marge of the 
ocean. Persephone dies an apparent death, consequent on this rape. 
Marina is presented to us picking flowers by the sea shore, with poented 
text passages to Tellus. She is carried off, and her rape attempted in a 
brothel; evidently an ironical parody upon the classical myth, with 
double reference to Heaven and /Zell in accordance with the true Hermetie 
axiom,—‘‘ What is below is like that which is above, and what is above 
‘is like that which is below, for performing the miracle of one thing.” 
Nor does the parallel cease here. In the false death of Marina, we 
again have the temporary winter sleep of Persephone. As we have 
already remarked, Perdita and Marina seem similar concepts, worked out 
differently,—one through connection with the Winter,—the other with 
the Ocean as separating medium. It is worthy of note that Twine’s 
original story from which the play was borrowed, was evidently an 
allegory from the first. The humorous irony of the play is delightful :— 


Dion.—Why are you foolish? Can it be undone? 
CiEon.—O Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne’er looked upon ! 

The Argonautika of Apollonius has furnished both for originals and 
play, no small portion of the plot, if not even the name of Apollonius. 
The entire play is kosmical. We elsewhere suggest the riddle of An- 
tiochus to be the riddle of the trinity. 

What is the relation of Dionysus to the Drama? We reply it is the 
relationship of the spiritual in existence, to the phenomenal and visible 





* The Eleusinians said that Persephone had descended with Pluto into the lower 
world, at the entrance of the western oceanus. In Arcadia she was worshipped under 
the name of Despoena, and was called a daughter of Poseidon.—Smith’s Classical Dict. 
of Mythology. 
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in the universe. What epithet could express this relationship better 
than the name of the Orphik Demiurge given by Mr. Brown, ze., the 
Spirit of the Apparent, the vital life,unity, and soul of the visible raiment 
of the phenomenal world! Dionysus is the creative unity of life itself, 
—the world with its flowers, fruits, trees, men, actions, things, are but 
the garment and flesh of this life-source. ‘The drama is that which is 
“done imitatively and representatively,” says Mr. Brown. But there 
are two modes of imitation, viz., that of phenomena, and that of spiritual 
realities. Life is itself a reflection of Dionysus, an image in action of 
that which is eternal and invisible in thought. The Drama as it naturally 
grew up in the worship of Bacchus, as life itself is but the copy in the 
second degree of the divine soul of all things,—Dionysus,—Plato’s crea- 
tive Love and spiritual sun. Shakespeare, we maintain, has clothed this 
Bacchus of the Ancients with the entire raiment of his art. Those who 
can read in Perdita’s reproof by Polixenes, as to the relationship of 
Nature and Art, the vindication of their common identity, may further 
see in the 3rd Scene, 4th Act, another hint as to the origin of the Drama 
in the introduction of the dancers, called Twelve Rustics (habited 
as satyrs). Indeed the flower scene and the festival of the sheep- 
shearing, strangely reminds of us the Greek spring festival of 
the Anthesteria. Have we not in this play, and its very title, the 
Eleusinian Mysteries,—commencing with the lost Persephone and ter- 
minating with the revelation of the statue of the earth-mother 
Ceres 4 

The question before us in face of the problem we propound is whether 
the title of the play does not furnish downright evidence of intention, 
rather than of mere coincidence with the myth of Demétér and Perse- 
phone, as forming the central symbolic key of the classic Mysteries and 
their relationship to the changes of the phenomenal year. Can it be 
chance that Shakespeare’s Perdita, is not only a lost child, like Perse- 
phone, but is plainly bound up with spring, flowers, and pastorals, which 
in the introduction of the twelve men of hair, bears a profound resem- 
blance to the origin of the Drama, and to some of the rites of the Spring 
Anthesteria, as held at Athens? Is it mere theory on our part, when 
we point out the further striking parallel of the statue of Hermione,— 

the statue of Demétér being finally revealed to the initiates in a burst 
ror light, as the crowning ceremony of the Eleusinian Mysteries? And 
what was this myth of the search of Demétér (Ceres), for her lost 
child? It was simply A Winter’s Tale-—Winter mourning and 
awaiting the return of Spring and Summer,—the earth-life in death, 
awaiting the resurrection and return of its own vernal offspring, its 
own lost one, the promise of new life, borrowed from the greatest 
analogy of immortality open to the senses, that of the seed sown in the 
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earth. Here are facts that must rivet the attention of all who are 
sufficiently educated to follow this extraordinary parallel for themselves. 
One of these facts is that though Shakespeare borrows from Green, he 
did not borrow his title from him. Why then select this particular one, 
that has puzzled vainly the ingenuity of critics to explain ; but which by 
the light of our theory, reveals at once not only the intention and mean- 
ing of the author; but at once throws a new light upon the sonnets. 
For in these poems we have repeated allusions to an interim of time, 
which shall not only surrender something at present unrevealed, but we 
find this interim compared to Winter. If Shakespeare has planned self- 
revelation of his own art, through speaking pictures, how more eloquently 
could he do so than by borrowing from the myth which sums up the 
classic world and the origin of the Drama itself? Is Shakespeare not 


pointedly alluding to his own art when he presents us with that 


living death-statue of Hermione, and says :—- 


The fixure of her eye has motion in’t 
As we are mock’d with art. 


And then follows that strange silent music, that invisible harmony 
peculiar to the plays, the more beautiful because its rational causes are 
often invisible to us (as in Cymbeline). Nothing will ever shake our 
belief that Hermione is the poet’s own art, awaiting the touch of Mem- 
non’s music to wake with the rising of the sun from its long night, into 
the divine dawn of its rational apocalypse and self-revelation, when 
Perdita is found. How this has been done is another question. To 
suggest that he has done it is the purport of this work. To indicate 
land at sea is one thing—to attain it another. The object of this 
work is to point out the purely Platonic character of the poems, and to 
suggest that the creative principle entitled Love, as connected with the 
Mysteries themselves, enunciated in the speech of Diotima to Socrates in 
the Banquet, may be re-found in the poet’s sonnets in connection with 
the plays. 

My theory is that Shakespeare’s outward art, wninterpreted is pipynoes 


of its spiritual unity or central esoteric creative reality, which is its” 


soul and life-giving principle or logos. This outward phenomenal 
parallel of external nature, let us term Helena,—beauty. On the 
other hand let us suppose the as yet invisible spiritual element of 
this art,—its esoteric and philosophic side,—to be Hermia. These two 
are “an union in partition” at conflict as rivals because made of “ truth 
and lies” at once so alike, so separable and inseparable, that the confu- 
sion arising from mistaken identity is accountable for from the conflict 
of the material with the intellectual, of the mind with the senses. 
Lysander and Demetrius represent, we suggest, this conflict of instinct 
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(or zsthetic) with pure reason or the intellect in man. We meet 
people every day who deny any spiritual or double signification to 
Shakespeare’s art. They are rank materialists. They are true types 
of Demetrius in love with Helena, yet crossed by Lysander. What- 
ever applies to Shakespeare’s art applies to nature, and vice versa. 
The possibility of the title The Winter’s Tale, having no intentional 
connection with the central myth of the Eleusinian Mysteries, must 
appear very remote to those who will notice how the Sonnets carry out 
our theory. Elsewhere we point out their Platonic character. Indeed 
the whole subject matter is creation through Love. A subject which in 
the Banquet touches, through the speech of Diotima, the Mysteries 
themselves. Shelley has pointed this out in some remarkable lines we 
print elsewhere. The student has only to read the opening sonnets to 
perceive how accentuated and continued is the Winter and Summer 
parallel we postulate. The entire burthen of the opening argument is 
that of the seasons in connection with marriage. The poet proposes to 
beget truth upon the body of beauty, for the sake of immortality. Let 
the reader turn to Plato’s Banquet, and he will find that, according to 
Diotima, this is creation divine and poetic, for both belong to a common 
idealism. Marriage is her simile to illustrate divine or poetic creation. 
And let us mark that she is discoursing and leading up to the arcane 
doctrine of those very Mysterves whose central myth was that of the 
wanderings of Ceres, viz., the classical allegory of the changing seasons 
—of Summer and Winter. Surely Shakespeare, or whoever wrote the 
plays and poems, has presented us in the picture of the statue of the 
living Hermione, an unequivocal intentional portrait of his own art 
awaiting through time, the burst of light that discovered the statue of 
Demétér to the initiates at Eleusis! Coincidence or chance disappears 
in proportion as it is repeated. Now we find that the author of the 
plays presents us, in Pericles, with another classical form of this Winter 
and Summer myth. Marina isas much allied with spring and nature as 
Perdita. That the poet had a purpose in twice presenting us with two 
lost children, whose loss involves the separation of their parents, and 
whose re-discovery brings about the re-union of father and mother, 
speaks foritself. It is in the manner the poet deviates from the originals 
from whence he borrowed the subject matter of these plays that he marks 
his classical knowledge and most plain intention. If ever a play em- 
bodied the central myth of Eleusis, it is The Winter's Tale.. The very 
title speaks for itself. For this story of a lost child and a sleeping earth 
that re-awakes with the re-discovery of that child, is the story of the 
seasons of the earth-mother Demétér, and her spring-daughter Persephone. 
Is it coincidence only, that the poet makes Leontes exclaim of Perdita, 
exactly at the moment of her return to her mother :— 
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Welcome hither 
As is the Spring to the earth. 


Is Hermione not only the earth, God’s art, that dies, yet lives through 
winter, till the return of its summer child re-awakes it, but the outer 
material body of the poet’s own art, until revealed through its own art- 
plan, cast out to time? This, we maintain, is the burthen of that mys- 
terious poem, the Phoenix and the Turtle, and the meaning of the duo- 
uno idea common to it and the Sonnets, with their enigmatical prophecy 
of a future revelation, and of an heir. That heir is the rational self-in- 
terpretation of the poet’s own art through itself. This marriage proposed 
in the sonnets, is the poet’s art creation,—Platonic. The marriage of 
Truth to beauty, with the intention of leaving something in place of the 
old, when the Father or Creator shall be revealed in his own son, who is 
himself, his creative thought or plan,—his logos. This Youth of the 
Sonnets, is the poet’s own Thought, the central sun of his art, 


Bacchus, Phanes, Eros,—the creative Love. This art of Shakespeare’s 


is the Universe. It has its sun and stars, its summer and winter, and 
its own laws that govern it,—for it moves and will return full circle 
when the time is fulfilled,—when the treble-dated crow has expired, and 
its Winter’s Tale blossomed into Spring. 

Resurrection was the fundamental doctrine taught by the myth of 
Demétér and Persephone. The general resurrection of nature with the 
spring, formed the classical type for the resurrection of the soul, and 





thus of immortality. The entire burthen of the sonnets of Shakespeare, — 


gathers around a mysterious and prophetic immortality, that defies any 
parallel, and that is to be discovered through time. The Phoenix pre- 
figured, before all ancient symbols, resurrection. Let the reader read 
the poem entitled by that name, closing the poet’s works. He will 
there perceive a duo-uno paradox which also runs through the sonnets. 
The poet tells us: - 


Reason in itself confounded, 
Saw division grown together. 


Surely this “union in partition” is that of art plan, or rationalism 
wedded to art, or symbolical representation? <A study of the Platonic 
relationship of Hermia (mark the name), and Helena will strengthen 
this theory. These two are so alike one another, that they become 
confounded for one another. The synthesis of the upper and reverse 
sides of the medal of Jove is so close, that in the moonlight of our 
mundane existence, we mistake shadows for reality, and like the 
prisoners in Plato’s subterranean cavern, take reflections for the source 
of those reflections, and everything “seems double.” This divine moon- 
light, like Virgil’s moonlight of the Mysteries, is allied to reflection, 
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Surely the poet, inThe Dream, is giving us a picture of idealism—of 
the world and his own art in conflict with materialism pictured in 
the common reality of Bottom and his crew! The origin of the 
Drama circles around sacred shows, which were symbolical represen- 
tations of the death and resurrection of the year, through winter to- 
spring. Philosophy, religion and art, here were one. The poet 
borrowed his name from the Divine Creator, because, according to 
this idealism, thought can only be expressed representatively. All 
things are symbols; and the universe is the divine thought of 
the Creator made manifest through phenomena, which constitutes 
his art. So with Shakespeare. His outer exoteric art, uninterpreted, 
is phenomenal. It is but a reflection, like all symbolisms, of the 
underlying unity, plan, or rationalism of which it is but the expres- 
sion. Under the influence of this moonlight, or borrowed daylight, 
we grope mid the shadows of his art. Like Lysander and Deme- 
trius, we are perplexed by this double unity, or “union in _par- 
tition.” And until we get out of the material wood of our perplexity, 
everything in this art will appear double, just as fancy presents it to us. 
The poet alone can provide his own apocalypse. And this we say he 
has done. In the meanwhile the poet like Theseus and Hippolyta (a 
significant name allied with the doctrines of Heraclitus of the lyre 
and the bow, with Ephesus and Shakespeare’s favourite Diana), 
grandly looks on at our Bottom-like efforts to represent his art from its 
materialistic side alone. 


* The best are but shadows, and imagination must amend them.” 


It is a significant hint that in Hippolyta we have the master- 
mistress of the sonnets, a male and female element, separate yet 
identical,—the duo-uno paradox of the sonnets and of the Phoenix 
and the Turtle. The amazons belonged to the cult of Diana, who 
represented light and darkness, separation and reconciliation, disharmony 
and harmony. Compare the second portion of the sonnets, particularly 
the paradox of a darkly fair woman. Further compare this with Rosa- 
lind, in Love’s Labour Lost. The student will there find, that in the first 
supposed play of the poet, he was well aware of the fact that the statue 
of Diana at Ephesus was made of ebony wood/ He also knew that she 
was black, and yet represented the sun. Compare the first 126 sonnets 
with the second part. Note that the first portion is to a man connoted 
with the sun, light, truth, love, and who shall be the poet’s heir. At 
the same time this youth is wedded to a woman who is darkness, false- 
hood, hate, yet contains the man who is her opposite. This paradox is 
that of light and darkness, love and hate, truth and falsehood, male and 
female ; the poet’s outer and inner art in duo-uno creation. The woman 
separates the poet from his friend,—from himself in fact. For his friend 
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is his own unity hidden in hisart. The two are hermaphrodite,—exactly 
~ what Nature was always understood by the ancients (Vide Payne Knight's 
Symbolical Language of Mythology). The poet in addressing his friend, 
is addressing his logos,—his heir,—for the son and father are one,— 
creator and divine creative thought. His outer art separates him from 
himself. For it obscures by art, his creative thought. The key of the 
sonnets is a creative paradox respectively male and female, light and 
darkness, truth and falsehood, love and hate, harmony and disharmony, 
separation and reconciliation, sun and moon, heaven and hell, inner 
unity and outer art, the synthesis of Emerson, the upper and reverse 
sides of the medal of Jove, creation in the making, analysis in the sepa- 
ration which is revelation. ; 

If we now turn to the text itself, of the play, we find many passages 
that are pregnant with the profoundest and most suggestive hints of the 
truth of the theory we propound. This breathing statue of Hermione, 
recalls Virgil’s lines :-— 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 


This living death of the Queen finds its parallel in the recovery of 
Thaisa (in Pericles), by Cerimon. What are these repeatedly feigned 
deaths in which the poet delights to indulge? Deaths that, like Hero’s, 
Marina’s, and Juliet’s, are curiously connected with epitaphs, graves, and 
monuments. It has never sufficiently been pointed out that Imogen, 
Herrhione, Thaisa, Hero, Juliet, are all extraordinary parallels, since 
each is separated from their respective husbands by a feigned and ap- 
parent death. This strange coincidence can hardly be the result of 
chance. The plots connected with these plays are as peculiar as they 
are pregnant with force and subtle reality. They seem to us the most 
speakingly feigned pictures it is indeed possible to imagine. In each 
case we can exclaim with Leontes :— 


The fixture of her eye has motion in’t, 
As we are mock'd with art. 


Always a chapel, temple or an oracle! 


PavuLiIna—Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold it, 
I'll make the statue move indeed, descend 
And take you by the hand: 


This natural magic performed in the chapel, we find repeated in 
Pericles, accompanied with the same heavenly music :— 


PrrRicLEs—But hark what music ? 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 
O’er point by point, for yet he seems to doubt 
How sure you are my daughter. But what music? 
Heut.—My lord? I hear none. 
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PrERicLes—None ? 
The music of the spheres! List my Marina. 


Lys.—It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 
PERICLES—Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear ? 

Lys.—My lord, I hear. [ Music]. 
PericLtes—Most heavenly music ! 


Let it be particularly noted that the feigned deaths of Marina and 
Hero, furnish complete parallels. In each case there is a monument and 
inscription :— 


Now please you wit 

- The epitaph is for Marina writ 

By wicked Dionyza. 
[Reads the inscription on Marina’s monument. | 

The fairest, sweet’st and best, lies here, 
Who wither’d in her spring of year. 
She was of Tyrus the king’s daughter, . 
On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she call’d ; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part o’ the earth : 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d : 
Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens bestow’d : 
Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never stint, 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint.—-( PERICLES)’ 


Compare :— 


Scenz 11I. ACuurcu. Lnter Don PEDRO, CLaupIO, and three or four with tapers, 
Cxiaup.—Is this the monument of Leonato ? 
A Lorp—It is, my lord. 
Ciaupv.—| Reading out of a scroll]. 
Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies, 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame, 
Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praising her when I am dumb. 
Now music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 


SONG 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily : 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily.—(Mucu Apo Asout Noruinc). 





It seems to us that the sleep of Imogen, during which Iachimo 
manages to steal her bracelet, is the same sleeping death as that of 
Hero or Marina. Imogen is separated like Hero, Thaisa, Hermione, and 
Juliet, from her husband. The text confirms our suggestion that 
Shakespeare guardedly repeats in Cymbeline, from a fresh point of view, 
the same idea as forms the fundamental key note of the feigned deaths 
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of Thaisa, Hermione, Juliet, and Hero. Mark the parallel suggested in 
the following lines :— 
Tacu1mo—O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument. (Act II., Se. 2). 

The sleep that apes death, like a monument, suggests such art as that 
of Julio Romano :— 

3 Gent.—No ; the princess hearing of her mother’s statue, which is in the keeping 
of Paulina,—a piece many years in doing, and now newly performed by that rare 
Italian master, Julio Romano; who, had he himself eternity and could put breath 
into his work, would beguile Nature of her custum, so perfectly he is her ape : he so 


near to Hermione hath done Hermione, that, they say, one would speak to her, and 
stand in hope of answer : 


Separation from father, husband, daughter and wife, form the main 
themes of all these plays. And in each particular case there is always 
the re-discovery and reconciliation at the end. The death sleep of Juliet 
is, it is true of a brief and transitory description, compared to that of 
Hermione, or Hero. But this by no means affects our main argument, 
that the subservient idea is the same in each case, viz., the sleep of 
Shakespeare’s art, pending its revelation through time, and its recon- 
ciliation with its spiritual separated half, which is heaven. Put it 
how we like, as the earth sleep, or Winter's Tale; as the separation 
of night and day, summer or winter, spirit and matter, God and man, 
no matter how; such symbolism is simply true to antiquity and true 
to philosophy. We may suggestively add to the above list of magic 
slumbers, the enforced sleep of Miranda, the daughter of Prospero. 


Prosp.—Here cease more questions : 
Thou art inclined to sleep ; ‘tis a good dulness, 
And give it way : I know thou canst not choose. 
[Miranda sleeps]. 

There is an evident thread of connection running throughout the 
entire enchanted cycle of this Art. The tempest-born Marina, is evidently 
re-painted in the tempest disclosed Miranda. What marvel is this that 
sleeps for a while, under her father’s magic commands? Marina is born 
at sea, as her name implies, during a storm :— 


My gentle babe Marina, whom, . 
For she was born at sea, J have named so— 


Can it be accidental that Shakespeare presents us with a play entitled 
The Tempest, wherein we have disclosed a father and daughter strange- 
ly resembling Pericles and Marina? It seems to us that in both cases 
we behold the same subject idea, treated with the wide difference of the 
early attempt and the matured magicof agod in Art,who was laying aside 
his enchanter’s rod for ever. This tempest disclosed isle, hanging between 
heaven and earth, like St. Brandon’s island away in the west,—this New 
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Atlantis,* with its phoenix, unicorn, and banquet-snatching Harpies, what 
does it all mean ? 

The extraordinary lapse of time, profoundly hinted at, in the Winter’s 
Tale, finds direct expression, in one of those subtle outcroppings of 
esoteric unity, that astonish and arrest our attention, here and there, 
throughout the poet’s works. These particular points, have as yet been 
hardly commented upon, by the critics,—an oversight possibly arising 
from the “sleepy drinks” of Bohemia, producing a result tending to 
make the “senses unintelligent of our insufficience.” We refer to a 
significant hint in the following passage :— 

Now he thanks the old shepherd, which stands by, 
Like a weather-bitten conduit of many kings’ reigns. 

How has this extraordinary passage, hitherto managed to escape 
especial attention? The probable solution of this silence, is perhaps, 
best resolved by Lord Bacon’s remarks in The Advancement of Learning, 
XJX., 1, concerning the true correction and edition of authors, which 
seems as if written with preknowledge of the coming armies of Martexts, 
Malones, and Stevens’. ‘“‘ The first is concerning the true correction 
“and edition of authors; wherein nevertheless, rash diligence hath 
“done great prejudice. For these critics, have often presumed that 
“that which they understood not, 1s false set down: as the priest that, 
“‘where he found it written of S. Paul, Demissus est per sportam ; 
“mended his book, and made it Demissus est per portam, because 
“Sporta, was an hard word, and out of his reading; and surely 
“their errors, though they be not so palpable and ridiculous, yet are 
“of the same kind. And therefore, as it hath been wisely noted, 
“the most corrected copies are commonly the least correct. The second 
“is concerning the exposition and explication of authors, which resteth 
“in annotations and commentaries: whereim it 18s over usual to blanch 
* the obscure places and discourse upon the plain.” 

These last words are text and commentary upon all human thought, 
‘to blanch the obscure places and discourse upon the plain.” Never 
did words apply more potently, or with more point than these do, to 


* The following passage from Bacon’s works, is not only peculiarly interesting for 
its prophetic character, with regard to the Civil Wars that so truly followed afier- 
wards ; but for the curious coincidence that completely marries our theory of Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, with the idea expressed herein :—“ Nor is my resolution diminished 
“by foreseeing the state of these times, a sort of declination and ruin of the learning 
“ which is now in use ; for although I dread not the incursions of barbarians (unless 
‘perhaps, the Empire of Spain should strengthen itself, and oppress and debilitate 
“others by arms, itself by the burden), yet from civil wars (which, on account of 
“certain manners, not long ago introduced, seem to me about to visit many countries), 
“and the malignity of sects, and from these compendiary artifices and cautions which 
“ have crept into the place of learning, no less a tempest seems to impend over letters and 
“science. Nor can the shop of the typographer avail for these evils.” —(On the Interpre- 
tation of Natue, Vol. XV.,221. Basil Montague). 


D 
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Shakespeare’s entire art and its historical criticism. Enough,—satis 
satisque,—have we had of ‘discourses upon the plain” of this art, 
but not one work, that courageously has called attention to the enigma- 
tical. On the contrary, just as Bacon anticipates, “these critics have 
‘often presumed that that which they understand not, is false set down,” 
and thanks to Sir Oliver Martext; the text of the plays and its signifi- 
cance “ will prove a shrunk panel, and, like green timber, warp, warp.” 
One modern Shakespearian writer alone has protested against this bar- 
barous mutilation of the text,—-Dr. Ingleley. Now to return to the 
passage quoted, it is plain that this allusion to “many kings’ reigns,” in 
context with the old shepherd, points to an extraordinary lapse of time. 
The play itself, embracing as it. does sixteen years between the finding 
of Perdita and her ‘‘throwing out,” can hardly apply apparently, to 
“many kings’ reigns.” It is true the shepherd’s life may have 
extended over “many kings’ reigns,” but this comparison of him to a 
“ weather-bitten conduit,” is worthy of particular attention. A conduit, 
as here understood, presumes a stone pipe, or channel, for the con- 
duction of water. This is the sense Shakespeare uses the word, 
because in Coriolanus, we find :— 


Water brought by conduits hither.—(Act IL, Sc. 3.) 


and in Romeo and Juliet :-— 


How now ? a conduit girl ? what still in tears? 


These conduits, or aqueducts, were of stone. The comparison of the 
age of the shepherd, is with that of worn out stone. Now it is worthy 
of note that the shepherd is the preserver of Perdita, and the means of 
proof, whereby he becomes the Index or Touchstone of her restoration 
and re-discovery. Not alone this, but in both our sacred books the 
resemblance of the Deity to a stone and a shepherd is to be noted. 
Thus He is the shepherd, the stone of Israel,—Genests alix., 24; the 
heavenly aérolite whose descent is to destroy the kingdoms of this world, 
—Daniel wi., 34; S. Matt. wxi., 44; the “Chief Corner Stone” in the 
mystic temple. The sacred stone belonged in idea to the three worlds ; 
it fell from heaven, was on earth, and as in the case of the celts, was 
found under the earth. It was equally connected with life and the upper 
world, and death and the under world ; being the symbol of life-vigour, 
and yet marking the place of the dead. To this it may be added that 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries, the final apocalypse was concluded with 
reading out of two stones called Petroma, which were closely fitted 
together. 


In its proper place we point out the extraordinary classical character 


of the epitaph of Anne Shakespeare, on brass, at Stratford, with the 
challenge on the monument to the passenger to stop and read “if thou 
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canst.” This epitaph is to Demétér, and argues as if written by Proser- 
pine. But of this elsewhere. It is plain that the poet hints at a 
great lapse of time in connection with the Shepherd and Perdita ; 
because a ‘‘ weather-bitten conduit of many kings’ reigns,” cannot apply 
to any single lifetime. A conduit of stone, hardly becomes visibly 
worn within a period embracing the ordinary three score and up- 
wards of mortal pilgrimage. Besides, “many kings’ reigns” embrace 
something beyond even a patriarchal term of existence. Moreover, 
this passage should not be read alone, but by the light of parallel, 
and perhaps, even more significant allusions. For example (Cymbe- 
line, IV., 2.) :— 


Imo.—I'll follow, sir. But first, an’t please the gods, 
lll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig : and when 
With wild wood leaves and weeds I have strew’d his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I cana, twice o'er, 111 weep, and sigh ; 
And, leaving so his service, follow you. 


This “century of prayers” repeated “twice o’er,” is very curious 
Particularly when we further parallel the passage with the mysterious 
prophecies of enforced silence, that are to be found throughout the 
sonnets and the poems :-— 


And thou, treble dated crow, 

That thy sable gender mak’st 

With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 


The crow, as we elsewhere remark, according to Ovid and Pliny, lives 
for a space covering in nine generations of men, or three hundred years. 
The part title of this poem, from which we quote, points to a cycle of 
recurring time, viz., the Phoenix. This poem points to an urn, and to 
some enforced silence, that shall have its ending, when the “ priest in 
surplice white” who “can read defunctive music” shall properly perform 
“Jove’s rite.” All this may sound very extravagant. But critics are 
bound to explain these points, upon some rational principle, ¢f possible, 
not to blanch or pass over them in silence. That this art is living art 
in a sense little imagined, and as little expected, is a fact that has 
already begun to dimly and unconsciously insinuate itself into some 
deeply thinking minds. Miss Delia Bacon devoted her whole life to 
the defence of this theory, but without either arranging or marshalling 
any facts in support of it. Yet the indefinable instinct of intentional 
enigma for another and a better age, is the key note of her theory. 
Judge Holmes passes no ambiguous remarks as to the contents of these 
truly Platonic plays, with hints that point out how firmly he believes in 
their Hermetic character. 

D2 
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Those who wish to parallel the return to life of Hermione, and 
her descent from her pedestal, should read Themistios, who, writing in 
the fourth century of the Christian era, illustrates his father’s exposition 
of the Aristotelic philosophy, “ by the priest throwing open the propylee 
“of the temple of Eleusis, whereupon the statue of the goddess, under a 
“burst of light, appeared in full splendour, and the gloom and darkness 
“in which the spectators have been enveloped were dispelled.”—( Christie's 
Disquisitions, 59.)* 

THETIS. 
Dums SHow.—E£nter Pericles at one door, with his train ; Cleon and Dionyza at the 


other. Cleon shews Pericles the tomb [of Marina] ; whereat Pericles makes lamentation, 
puts on sackcloth, and in.a mighty passion departs, 


Gow.—See how belief may suffer by foul show ! 
This borrow’d passion stands for true old woe ; 
And Pericles, in sorrow all devour’d, 
With sighs shot through, and biggest tears o’ershow’r’d, 
Leaves Tharsus, and againembarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs ; 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears, 
And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 
By wicked Dionyza. ° [ Reads the inscription on Marina’s 
monument, 
‘ The fairest, sweetest, best, lies here, 
Who wither’d in her spring of year. 
She was of Tyrus, the king’s daughter, 
On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she call’d ; and at her birth, 
Thetis, being proud, swallow’d some part o’ the earth: 
Therefore the earth, fearing to be o’erflow’d, 
Hath Thetis’ birth-child on the heavens bestow’d : 
Wherefore she does, and swears she’ll never stint, 
Make raging battery upon shores of flint.’ 


Thetis is clearly here, the Ocean. The name of Dionyza should be 
paralleled with that of Dionysus,—whom Thetis received on his flight 
from Lycurgus. It is plain the author was thinking of this episode 
of the flight of Dionysus from Lycourgos, as stated by Homer. Mr. 
Gladstone calls Thetis “the reconciler between the conflicting creeds.” 
—(Juv. Mun., 338). The Son of Semele requites the kindness of 
Thetis by the gift of the golden urn in which the bones of Achilleus 
were placed, and which was made by his brother Semite Hephestos. 
Compare this with the monument and epitaph written by wicked 
Dionysa. Dionysus was the son .of Semele. The inhabitants of 
Brasiai on the Argolik Gulf had a local tradition that Kadmos enclosed 
Semele and her infant in a chest, which was cast into the sea, and at 
length thrown up on that coast; from which circumstance the place 


* It is to be remarked that the finale of the Winter’s Tale is entirely original, and 
that the statue presented Hermione, is Shakespeare’s invention. 
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was said to have received its more modern name, 2.e., from Brasso to 
throw up. Semele, they reported, died and was splendidly buried upon 
the seashore, and the youthful Dionysos was nurtured by his aunt Ino. 
It is true this story differs somewhat from the structure of the play, 
but it is easy to see that this is only in detail, not in the main idea 
that underlies its expression. 

Directly we read this epitaph of Marina’s, we are reminded of 
Hero’s epitaph, and pretended death, as acomplete parallel. But the 
resemblance to Perdita of the Winter’s Tale, is even more striking. 
Because Marina, like Perdita, is a lost child, born at the moment coin- 
cident with the immediate divorce or separation of husband and wife in 
each play. Nor does the parallel cease here. The recovery of both 
children, jumps with the recovery and miraculous return of life, of both 
mothers. It is impossible this can be the result of chance or coincidence. 
Rather it is the varied striving after dramatic expression of a miracle 
performed in art,—ofa self-revealed speaking picture of Demétér and 
Persephone, of the old ancient symbolism of the Mysteries. Directly we 
turn to the text of Pericles, we discover the palpable truth of this theory. 
Marina, like Perdita, is plainly Persephone :— 

She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays : 
Deep clerks she dumbs ; and with her needle composes 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, branch or berry, 
That even her art sisters the natural roses.” 
Again, on the epitaph :— 
The fairest, sweetest, best lies here, 
Who withered in her spring of year. 

When we remember that Dionysos is sometimes Aidoneus, king of the 
under world,—Pluto who carried off Proserpine, auother hint is given 
us as to the temporary death of Marina, at the hands of Cleon and 
Dionysa ;— 

Dionysa.— You are like one that superstitiously 


Doth swear to the gods that winter kills the flys ; 
But yet I know you'll do as I advise. 


The pretended death of Marina is this Winter that kills the flies. 
And as we elsewhere have asserted, the entire play is an early attempt 
at the subject of the Winter’s Tale, with the addition of the separating 
element of the ocean. In the following passage we have Perdita again, 
the flower maiden, Persephone, gathering flowers, before she is carried 
off by Pluto, in this case Pirates. Let the reader remember Proserpine 
was picking flowers upon the plains of Enna, in Sicily, when she was 


* Students of Mythology and of Creuzer’s works will recall the classical imagery 
here employed. 
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carried off, and he will appreciate the text and the rape, or attempted 
rape, all the better. It is easy to see that in giving us the hell upon 
earth, of Boult, Pandar, Bawd, and the brothel, we have the poet’s wit 


at its fullest. Proserpine is carried off to hell or Hades. The poet pic- . 


tures this by giving the worst possible imaginable fate on earth as 
symbol of this hell. For with this or these Hermetic philosophers,— 
“What is below is like that which is above, and what is above is like 


“that which is below for performing the miracle of one thing.”—Zmerald 
Tablet of Hermes Trismegustus. 


Enter Marina with a basket of flowers. 


Mar.—No, no, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To strew thy green with flowers : the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall as a chaplet hang upon thy grave, 
While summer days do last. Ah me! poor maid, 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
Whirring me from my friends. 


At the end of this scene Pirates enter and carry her off. I think any 
reader who is acquainted with the classical myth, will see the parallel 
of the attempted rape, that is proposed in Mytilene, is a pretty joke 
upon the rape of Proserpine by Pluto. Nor does this incident 
stand alone. ‘The mother of Marina, like the mother of Perdita, is 
supposed to be dead, and this false death parallels Hermione’s. 
“Tsaac Tsetzer, cir. A.D. 1150, author of the Commentary on the 
“Kassandra of Lykophron, mentions that the writer of the Epik poem 
‘called the Kyprian Verses, who may have been Stasinos of Kypros, 
“related the story of Roio, the beloved of Apollon, and the daughter 
‘of Staphylos the Argonaut, son of Dionysos and Ariadne. Roio was 
“shut up in a chest by her father, and thrown into the sea, a repetition 
‘“‘of the legend which related that Semele had been so treated by 
“‘ Kadmos, on his discovery of her intrigue with Zeus. The chest was 
“cast up on the shore of Euboia, and broken by the waves, and Roio, 
“saved from the sea, called her new-born son, Anios, the Ben-oni, or 
“Son of Sorrow. Anios became the father of three daughters, Oino, 
“‘Spermo, and Elais, to whom Dionysos gave the magic power of pro- 
“ducing any quantity of wine, corn, and oil.” 

Should Marina* be compared with Perdita of the Winter's Tale,— 
the parallel will indeed appear striking. Marina, like Perdita, becomes 
a lost child. In both plays the intention is visibly. the same, viz :— 


* In comparing Marina with Perdita, it is remarkable that the latter is exposed by 
Antigonus on the sea shore,—at least we are led to justly infer this fact, since the 3rd 
Scene of the 38rd Act is described as “a desert country near the sea.” This is the 
blunder of Bohemia, so famous ever since Shakespearian criticism began. But to us 
this supposed geographical error is only convincing proof of the symbolical, or rather 
representative, nature of this entire art. 
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separation and reconciliation. In the one case, the time of separation is 
Winter ; in the other it is the Ocean. Now both these mediums express 
the divorce of the seasons, as embodied in classical mythology. In 
Pericles we have evidently the story of Semele and her child, altered and 
adapted to the same end. Marina is Persephéne, as is Perdita. The 
recovery of both is the signal for some profound reconciliation, that is, 
we maintain, the reconciliation of Heaven and Earth,—mind and 
matter. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


4a only work that has as yet approached the Sonnets, from the right 

point of view, seems to us Mr. Simpson’s admirable little book on 
the subject. The Platonism of the poems is so conspicuous, not only 
in the extravagant friendship therein pourtrayed, but in the whole style 
and treatment of their themes, that it seems to us extraordinary that 
these Sonnets, should ever have been looked upon from any other point 
of view, or studied under any other consideration. Mr. Simpson points 
out the Platonic character of Shakespeare’s age with considerable skill. 
He says truly,—‘“ All the great sonnet writers affected one particular 
“philosophy, which was derived from the Banquet of Plato.” (page 6.) 
He calls our attention to that significant hint, whichhas never yet found 
critical justification, or the recognition it deserves,—the inscription upon 
the monument at Stratford :— 


“ Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, Arte Maronem.” 


If Shakespeare was “a Socrates in his turn of mind,” surely it must 
have found location in his art? But Socrates is only the mouthpiece of 
Plato. The genius of Socrates rests in Plato’s ideal philosophy. And 
we need at present only add, that this philosophy, is the most perfect 
Art philosophy in existence. It is indeed, the only philosophy that 
identifies Nature with Art,* for its whole teaching exists in the noble 
conception that God is the Divine Artist, and the World his ideal poem. 
Mr. Fouillée, who has written the best modern work (to our knowledge), 
upon the theory of Ideas as expounded in the Platonic philosophy 


* Nicetas (vel Psellus.) Comment. in Gregor. Or. XLIT, 1731, D. si Orpheo credimus 
et Platonicis et Lycio philosopho,—natura dei ars quedam est—(960. Lobeck’s Aglao- 
phamus.) 
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(crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences), says, writing 
of Plato’s theory of art :— 

“ L’art humain est donc analogue 4lart divin, et on ne peut com- 
‘prendre le premier sans l’intelligence du second. Si le devoir de 
“Vhomme est d’imiter Dieu en toutes choses, l’artiste véritable sera 
“celui qui ressemblera le mieux a l’éternel artiste.” 

One of the most striking facts,in the misconception of Plato’s doctrines, 
relates to this question of art. Ina popular translation of a French 
work, entitled Aisthetics, (forming a volume of the Library of Contem- 
porary Science) by Eugene Véron, the author strives to separate Plato’s 
theory of art from his philosophy. This is so radical an error, that we 
assert, that the whole of the Theory of Ideas, is the true theory of 
creative Art in itself. It is true Plato banishes poetry out of his Repub- 
lic. Yet his entire doctrine is a refutation of it, and in Jon, he goes so 
far as to tacitly contradict this exclusion, on the grounds of the ¢nter- 
pretation of poetry. In Protagoras, he says :— 

“The art of a sophist, or sage, is ancient, but the men, who proposed 
“it in ancient times, fearing the odium attached to it, sought to conceal 
‘it, and vaiied it over, some under the garb of poetry, as Homer, 
“ Hesiod, Simonides, and others under that of the Mysteries, and prophetic 
‘“‘ manias, such as Orpheus, Museeus, and their followers.”* 

Later on we shall have to ask seriously if Shakespeare had not like 
cause to veil his opinions from an age that burnt Bruno (1600), and 
thought Harvey mad. We shall call attention to those significant 
lines :— 

** And art made tongue tied by authority 
© And simple truth miscall’d simplicity.” — 

And we shall ask ourselves whether there was not “ odium attach’d 
to it,” with like reasons for profundity of art, and obscurity of meaning, 
in common with Homer, Hesiod, Simonides, and others.t Sir Philip 
Sidney in his “ Defence of Poesie,” maintains that the old philosophers 





* “To show the necessity of esoteric writing, we need only look at the fate of 
“Vanini and Bruno, and thousands of others, burned at the stake, or otherwise 
“cruelly destroyed by the ignorant priesthood of the time.”— Mysteries of Antiquity. 
John Yarker.) 


+ Bacon thoroughly understood the use of poestty—(2nd. Book of Advancement of 
Learning. Bacon, [V. 3.)—one object of which was “to retire and obscure,” as well 
as ‘to demonstrate and illustrate” what is “to be taught or delivered,” that is “ when 
the secrets and mysteries of religion, policy, or philosophy are involved in fables or para- 
bles.” ‘But there remaineth yet another use of poesy parabolical, opposite to that 
which we last mentioned : for that tendeth to demonstrate and illustrate that which 
is taught or delivered, and this other to retire and obscure it ; that is, when the secrets and 
mysteries of religion, policy, or philosophy, are involved in fables or parables. Of this 
in divine poesy we see the use is authorised.” As to the age Shakespeare lived in, a 
volume might be devoted to its persecution of free thought or inquiry. It has been 
the same in all ages, whether it be Socrates, Jesus, Bruno, Campanella, or Gallileo, 
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disguised or embodied their entire cosmogonies in their poetry, as for 
example, Thales, Empedocles, Parmenides, Pythagoras, and Phocyelides, 
who were poets and philosophers at once. At present we desire to 
point out how adapted the Platonic philosophy is, as prototype for all 
creative art of the first order. 

Mr. Simpson recognizes this fully, and calls our attention to the 
Italian Sonneteers and their Platonism. We may therefore lay peculiar 
stress upon this point with regard to Shakespeare. Not only are his 
poems Platonic in an extraordinary degree, but we shall ask ourselves 
later on whether his entire scheme of art creation is not so also? Inthe 
meanwhile let us note the Platonism of all the Elizabethan writers. 
Elizabeth herself wrote a commentary upon Plato.* Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia,t to say nothing of his Defence of Poesie, is entirely Platonic, 
in common with the poems of Spenser, Daniel, and Drayton. 

Socrates declared he knew nothing but one small science,—Love. But 
then this small matter is in the Platonic philosophy, the entire sustaining 
power of creation. As Mr. Simpson truly says, the force of this philosophy 
embodied under the conception of Love, was such that it passed from 
the Platonic schools and books to ‘‘ Dante and Petrarch, and became a 
“distinguishing characteristic of the Italian revival of the sixteenth 
“century. From Italy it radiated through Europe, and was taken up 
“by Surrey and Spenser. But it was treated by none with such depth 
‘“‘and variety, as by Shakespeare, who has devoted all his sonnets and 
“‘ noems, and perhaps half his plays, to the subject.” 

The aim and intention of this work is to apply the Platonic philo- 
sophy to Shakespeare’s Art, viewed as an entire whole, and revealed in 
these sonnets (as creative principles) in their nakedness. The extra- 
ordinary light that such a theory throws upon every line of the 
sonnets, and the promise of revelation or re-birth therewith connected, 
will appear in the sequel. At present we cannot do better than tread 
in Mr. Simpson’s footsteps, pointing out with him the significance of the 
word Love, and differing from him only when our views are sincerely 
dissimilar. In the first place, he postulates the profundity of these 
poems in particular, but at the same time in common with the poetic 
philosophy of the age. He truly says ‘‘that all the great poets who 





* “ A thorough student may discover in the plays not only traces of Plato, but a 
“wonderful approximation to the depth and breadth of the Platonic philosophy.”— 
Authorship of Shakespeare (p. 58.) Nathaniel Holmes. 


+ Whoever reads Sidney’s Sonnets after studying his Defence of Poetry, will 
“surely see in Stella, Sidney’s idea of the Divine Beauty, or that which Plato—and 
*‘ Sidney was a Platonist—calls the Beautiful ; not only as applicable to a beautiful 
“person or thing, but to the principle of Beauty; in one word, Plato means by it, the 
“ Dwine.”—Remarks on Shakespeare's Sonnets, p.14. To which we add, that there is 
a striking similarity between the paradox of Shakespeare’s black sonnet mistress and 
Sidney’s Stella. 
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“expressed themselves in this verse, used it as a recognised medium of 
‘a special kind of philosophy. This was so notorious, that students of 
“this philosophy, had made sonnets the usual texts and subjects of 
“dialectical discussion. In the nineteenth century it would be thought 
“superannuated trifling to wrap up in, or to extract out of, what seems 
«a mere love song, anything deeper than its superficial sense. We may 
“read Dante’s or Petrarch’s poetry, as we listen to Handel’s or Beet- 
“hoven’s music, thoroughly enjoying the emotions it excites, but never 
“seeking in it for the key to the mysteries of the world and of life. 
“We should as soon think of extracting philosophy out of a nursery 
“rhyme. But even this seeming absurdity is none. The nursery 
“rhyme is a deposit, a fossilized remnant of an extinct philosophy.”* 
This legitimate claim for the profundity of all ideal art, cannot be too 
much insisted upon, since there is singular neglect and abhorrence in 
this country, of all zsthetic criticism allied to theories of rationalism in 
connection with Shakespeare. Why this is so, is difficult to explain. 
But the fact remains that any attempts to fasten higher unity of con- 
ception upon the poet’s works, than those allied to ethical motives, or 
external arrangements, meets with undisguised contempt or neglect, 
although every line of these sonnets, proclaims the Platonism of 
Shakespeare’s art as self-confessed. We are accordingly to understand 
that the poet was a blind unconscious genius.t Dante makes Virgil his 
ideal sage, and in dedicating the opening cantos of his Paradiso to Can 
Grande, tells him “that in his poem, as in every doctrinal work, the 
“yveader must diligently note six things,—the subject, the agent, the 
“‘ form, the end or object, the title, and the kind of philosophy ; after 
‘‘which the words themselves have to be interpreted in their three 
*<senses, literal, moral, and anagogical. His two philosophical works, 
“the Vita Nuova and the Conwto, are simply commentaries bringing out 


* Boccaccio speaks in very plain terms to such as will understand, in the 14th 
Book of the Genealogy of the Gods, the title to the 10th Chapter runs thus :—“ That 
“it is folly to believe that poets concealed nothing under their outward words. Some 
“are so bold, that without the least authority, they scruple not to say that it is folly 
“to think that our famous poets hide any meaning under their fables ; they assert, 
“on the contrary, that they write them merely to show the power of their own elo- 
“quence. What folly. Will any but the most ignorant of men say that their poeti- 
“cal fables are stmple, and that they contain nothing beyond their outward meaning ? 
“To show their eloquence! Excellent reason! As if eloquence could be better 
“employed than in exposing truths. When Dante succeeded (as he often did), in 
“ cutting the intricate knots of sacred theology, did any one deny him the title of a 
“ great theologian as well as philosopher! And this being granted, shall we say that 
“he had no meaning when he described the griffins drawing the car, to the summit of 
“the lofty mountain, accompanied by seven candle-sticks, and as many nymphs, and 
‘all the pomp of a triumphal procession ?” 


+ Dante’s Vita Nuova is an allegory,—an intellectual treatise on Love,—not the 
love of woman, but of wisdom,—of divine wisdom.—(Dr. Barlow. Modern Review, 
Jan. 1882. Leading Idea of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy.’’) 
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“the recondite meaning of his own sonnets and canzoni. When certain — 
‘ physicians and natural philosophers disdained poetry as no real science, 
‘‘ Petrarch defended it. ‘The business of the poet,’ he wrote, ‘is not to 
“feion, in the sense of lying, as the unlearned suppose, but to feign 
““(fingere), in the sense of putting together and beautifying; to — 
“adumbrate the truth of things, moral or natural in arwficial colors, to 

‘“‘ cover them with the veil of pleasant fiction, on the removal of which, 

“the sun shines out with all the more interest in rts discovery, because of 
“the difficulty of the search.”—(Opp. p. 905. Basil, 1581).* 

It is in this last quality or character of mystery, and attraction we 
may add, that the poet resembles God, as creator in the mystery of 
Nature. Art alone presents us with the two sides of existence,—joyous 
feeling, and afterwards instruction through revelation, partial or other- 
wise. It is this marriage of the ideal with the real in poetry, that on 
interpretation gives us the real for the fictitious. It is in this sense that 
Sidney maintains that poets ‘never lie, but speak truth more than other 
people.” In this sense also Novalis says, “ the more poetical, the more 
true.” Art is not separate and distinct from philosophy. True creative 
art of the second degree of imitation (in the full Platonic sense), is 
Godlike. It imitates the world of sense and perception, while it unites 
it to the invisible unity of mind, as a living body to asoul. Mr. Simpson 
writes :— 

“The poet ‘bodies forth’ the spiritual essence of truth; and the 
“philosophical critic in turn has to strip off the crust, of sensuous 
“external metaphor, and exhibit the poet’s truth, that lies beneath. 
“Similarly Santillana, the Spaniard, defines poetry to be ‘ an invention 
““* of useful things, which being enveloped in a beautiful veil, are 
“‘¢ arranged, exposed, and concealed according to a certain calculation, 
“‘* measurement, and weight.’ (Apud Morley, History of English Poetry, 
“4, 31.) Montaigne even goes so far as to say that philosophy is little 
“ else than a kind of sophisticated poetry.” 

But to apply this to Shakespeare. Why should he be an exception to 
these confessed canons of art supplied in abundance by his predecessors 


and contemporaries? Surely since Schlegel maintained he was an artist 
in the full conscious intentional sense of plan and purport, we are not 


not going to fall back upon the “blind luxuriant” theory, as a blind 
ndeed to the confession of our own ignorance! Coleridge long ago 





* When Dante sent his poem to his protector, Can Grande della Scala, the captain 
of the Ghibelline league in Italy, the latter pointed out its naturein these words :— 
“The meaning of this work is not simple, or rather, it may be said to have two mean- 
“ings ; the first is in the words as they are read ; the second is contained in the things 
“ which the words signify ; the first is called literal, and the second allegorical. There- 
“ fore it is evident that as there is a double meaning, the subject must be double also. 
“Tn the first place, then, consider the subject of the work, taken literally, and then 
“the real subject, taken according to the allegorical meaning.” 
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maintained that his judgment equalled his genius, and the critical 
acumen of this century has, it is to be hoped, to better that instruction. 

We thus see that every great work of art is ideal in essence, and 
therefore endowed with unity of idea. Mr. Ruskin enforces this 
doctrine with his accustomed eloquence, in his lectures upon Greek 
Myths of Cloud and Storm (Queen of the Air) ;— 

ae All pieces of such art are didactic in the 

Griest ea, Eativogtly and occultly, so that first you shall only be 
“bettered by them, if you are already hard at work in bettering 
“yourself ; and when you are bettered by them, it shall be partly with 
“a general acceptance of their influence so constant and subtle, that 
‘you shall be no rnore conscious of it, than of the healthy digestion of 
‘food; and partly by a gift of unexpected truth, which you shall only 
“find by slow mining for it; which is with-held on purpose and close 
“locked, that you may not get it till you have forged the key of it in a 
“furnace of your own heating. And this withholding of their meaning 
“1s continual and confessed in the great poets. Thus Pindar says of 
“himself, ‘there is many an arrow in my quiver, full of speech to the 

‘wise, but for the many they need interpreters.’ And neither Pindar, 
“nor Aéschylus, nor Hesiod, nor Homer, nor any of the greater poets or 
“teachers of any nation or time ever spoke but with intentional reser- 
“vation.”* Again, analysing the significance of Myth, he says:—“A 
“‘ Myth in its simplest definition, is a story with a meaning attached to 
“it other than it seem at first, and the fact that it have such a meaning, 
“fis generally marked, by some of its circumstances being extraordinary,t 
“or in the common sense use of the word, unnatural.” 

Now there is no difference that is essential, between Myth and 
any other sort of creative art, containing symbolic or inner significance. 
If this be denied, then the whole of Mythology, Greek or otherwise, 
must be devoid of all symbolism, and idealism at once. Any one 
prepared to advance such a barren and brainless position as this, must 
combat such authorities as Creuzer, and Sir George Cox. He would 
be a bold man, who undertook indeed such a task, in these days. He 


* We may say of Shakespeare what was said of Homer by his biographer, Dionysius 
Halicarnassus :—“ Let it not be deemed extraordinary that he veiled his ideas under 
“ studied enigmas, and fabulous discourses ; it must be ascribed partly to the system 
“adopted by poets, and partly to the custom settled by the ancients ; that the lovers 
“‘ of learning, being allured by a certain elegance of style, might seek for the truth and 
“find ut, and that the unlearned, might not despise what they could not understand ; 
“ for we live in times when what is said Jiguratively is valued, and all that is expressed 1 in 
“plain language is regarded with contempt.” 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

Compare the preface of Petrarch to his Epistolarum sine titulo, where he assigns 

similar reasons for concealing under a veil, his hatred of Rome. 


+ Such plays as the Tempest and Dream are extraordinary, and therefore they 
truly belong to the symbolical class of play writing. 
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would have in addition Grote and Wincklemann to overthrow, to say 
nothing of others, whose name is legion, and whose “ cry is still they 
come.” Mr. Grote himself allows that what he terms allegory, is 
“one of the constituent elements of Greek Mythology.”—WMythology of 
Aryans. Stir G. Cox (vol. I., page 102.) Wincklemann’s opinion is 
that the highest aim of Art is the “Darstellung allgemeiner begriffe, und 
“nicht sinnlicher dinge.” But it is not necessary for us to defend, an 
imaginary position, from an imaginary enemy. Yet it is not entirely 
unnecessary for our purport, that we clearly enunciate, the dual symbolic 
character of all Myth, before we enter upon Shakespeare. For Myth is 
Art in the fullest possible creative character. If it is not so, then the 
entire classical art of the ancients is not what we have imagined it to be; 
for all the art, whether plastic, poetical or otherwise, of Greece was 
connected (as indeed in every country), with the mythology or theosophy 
of its people. It was in short but the embodied visible personification 
of the Ideal in relation to the Invisible,—stretching as it were a hand at 
once to the highest thoughts concerning Nature and God, and on the 
other, giving the common unintelligible herd, a concrete image before 
which they might bow down and worship. We dwell on these common- 
places of all real students of art, and mythology, (for they are one), 
with reluctance and impatience. If we do so at all it is because of 
the extraordinary misconceptions, and prejudices, extant as to the 
relationships of rationalism and poetry,—particularly dramatic and 
didactic art, such as Shakespeare’s. Mr. Ruskin, writing of the didactic 
nature of all high art, says :—‘“ There is an increasing insensibility to 
“this character, and even an open denial of it among us now, which is 
“one of the most curious errors of modernism,—the peculiar and 
“judicial blindness of an age, which having long practised art and 
“ noetry for the sake of pleasure only, has become incapable of reading 
“their language, when they were both didactic.” Now if ever art was 
didactic in character, that art is William Shakespeare’s. So much is 
this now recognised that the study of his art, has become part of the 
instruction imparted to youth at schools. But all didactic art is dual, 
that is ideal, and therefore in possession of an unity of soul or idea, 
that is as it were, centre and archetype at once. The higher the art, 
the higher the idea, or unity that underlies it, For this is ‘the 
character of all art which is imitative of nature in the complete 
Platonic creative sense of the ideal, that like nature it shall be dual 
unity. This dual unity in the Platonic philosophy is the marriage of 
mind and matter, of subject and object, of the invisible idea with its 
visible expression or form. Love and reason are with Plato one, and 
indivisible. Monsieur Fouillée says :—“ Platon dans le Zimée, appelle 
“la raison cette partie de l’Ame qu’un démon habite ; l’dme elle-méme, 
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“dans ce quelle a de supérieur et d’immortel, est a ses yeux un 
“démon La raison et l'amour sont pour lui une seule et méme faculté, 
“4 la fois divine et humaine, intermédiaire entre le sensible et l’intel- 
“‘ligible, lien de la terre et du ciel.” Now we shall find that 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, are entirely devoted, to a duo-uno idea, which 
finds its naked expression, in the paradox expressed in the poem of 
the Phcenix and the Turtle. This duo-uno idea has attracted the 
attention of many writers upon the sonnets, for it recurs frequently 
throughout the whole of these poems. This duo uno idea is treated as 
marriage and love. Indeed, the entire poems are concerned with Love ; 
sometimes under the Platonic form of a “lovely and beauteous youth,” 
at others, under the disguise of a dark mistress. Now the whole of 
the Platonic philosophy is the presentation of this paradox of dual 
unity. This dual unity is life. For with Plato the marriage* of mind 
and matter, is God’s art in the highest degree,—unity from the ideal, 
and therefore only real side (which is fixed and eternal), and dual from 
the delusive, imitative, and phenomenal material unreality of our 
fleeting lives. These two sides of existence are what Emerson terms, 
the upper and reverse sides, of the medal of Jove. It is by this 
synthesis, he says, that every great thinker or artist has been great. 
And he says truly. For it is in this sense, that Art identifies itself with 
Nature, reproducing that eternal circle of things which binds, through 
the participating power of love, the visible to the invisible; the dream to 
reality! In his essay upon Plato (Representative Men), Emerson says :— 
*‘ All things are symbolical, and what we call results are beginnings.” 
Whatever view we may take of the truth of the Platonic philosophy, 
we must concede at once, that it will ever remain the poet’s creative 
prototype or pattern. Hugene Véron denies that Plato ever wrote upon 
fisthetics. He says :—‘ livery year, especially while the salon is open, 
“numerous art criticisms appear, in which those who believe in orthodox 
“ teaching, resuscitate the name of Plato, in order to attribute to him 
“ definitions and theories that they would hardly find in any of his works. 
“‘ However, this awkward fact does not trouble them. A kind of tacit 
“convention exists upon the point, against which no one protests, 
“because no trouble is taken to verify its existence. Most people 
‘look upon Plato as the final authority upon any question of the Beau- 
“teful in art, although that philosopher never wrote upon the subject of 
“< sthetics.’—Appendix to disthetics. 

This is the way authors who pretend to write upon Art misunderstand 
Plato’s entire philosophy. The entire Platonic philosophy is an Aisthetic 
in itself, since it regards all nature as the work of a divine artist. With 


* Diotima’s simile to illustrate creation, divine or poetic, is that of marriage and 
procreation. Compare opening of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
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Plato there are no realities apart from mind. The outward visible world 
is a symbol, or hieroglyph, of the unity or logos (reason) which gave birth 
toit, The objective sensible world {of phenomena, is part delusion whose 
essence is based upon an invisible unity of thought, or idea, which is the 
Good and God at once. Thus the outward world is a fiction or poem,— 
a dream, whose only claim to truth is the unity of thought, that underlies 
it, and which reveals itself to the philosopher alone who wakes from this 
dream called life. Sydenham writes :— 
© Socrates taught that outward things, the objects of sense, were the 
“ images only of those general ideas which are the objects of mind or 
“intellect ; though, like images in dreams, they seemed the very things 
“themselves. The sophists of his time, on the other hand, agreed 
‘‘ with the multitude in maintaining, that objects of sense were the only 
“realities, and that those ideal things which Socrates cried up for real 
“and true, were at best but shadows, outlines, or images of the former. 
“So that each seemed to the other to be as it were in a dream, taking the 
“image for the substance. Accordingly it was questioned between 
“them who was the dreamer, and who had the perception of a man 
‘whose mind was truly awake.” (See a passage to this purport in the 
Theateetus. See also the fifth book of the Republic)—We need hardly 
add that this conflict of opinion between the Sophists and Socrates, was 
a debate between materialism and idealism. The Sophists elevated the 
importance and priority of matter at the expense of mind ; Socrates, on 
the other hand, reversed this procedure, in making mind the sustainer 
of the universe, and its only reality. If common sense were the arbiter on 
things Divine and supersensual, we might feel inclined to surrender to the 
Sophists, and indeed to the commonest intelligence, the priority of the — 
visible over the invisible. In this case, nothing should be difficult, no 
mysteries should exist, and God should stand revealed on the surface of 
things. But this is by no means the case, unless we look upon education 
and intelligence as vain and superfluous things. Plato teaches us 
that we must vail our eyes (uveors) to the outward, if we would behold 
the inward. The outward world is delusive shadow or image, with 
him. It has no existence independent of perception. It is by reflection 
upon the sensations that we approach truth, not by the sensations 
themselves. Therefore commonsense is one pole of delusion—from which 
pole we can only escape by flatly contradicting common sense, which is 
only sense delusion or perception. That this world is governed by the 
invisible can hardly be disputed. That it exists through the potency of 
the invisible is an apparent paradox that belongs by right to the mira- 
culous nature of Divinity. But who dares doubt it? Yet this is silent 
confession of idealism. If you are not an out-and-out materialist, you 
must be an idealist. If neither, you are bound to reconcile and bridge 
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the gulf over existing between mind and matter,—and thus fall back 
ultimately upon one or the other as unity. For dualism*from a philo- 
sophical stand-point is ridiculous, when united to the conception of 
the Absolute. But to return to our theme: Plato’s philosophy is 
summed up in his twice bi-sected line. This line is a representative 
‘or symbolical line, since one half reflects the other half. Perhaps 
the allegory of the cavern, at the commencement of the VIIth Book 
of the Republic, is the best popular explanation, of the entire doctrine 
of Idealism, we can hit upon. No possible misconception can arise 
from that fable. Let us examine it :— 


Plato presents us with a picture of a number of men living in an underground 
cavernous chamber, with an entrance open to the light, extending along the entire 
length of the cavern, in which they have been confined from their childhood, with their 
legs and feet so shackled that they are obliged to sit still and look straight for- 
wards, because their chains render it impossible for them to turn their heads round, 
and imagine a bright fire burning some way off, above and behind them, and an 
elevated roadway passing between the fire and the prisoners, with a low wall built 
along it, like the screens which conjurors put up in front of their audience, and 
above which they exhibit their wonders. 


“Also figure to yourself, a number of persons walking behind this wall, and 
carrying with them statues of men, and images of animals wrought in wood and 
stone, and all kinds of materials, together with various other articles which overtop 
the wall; and as you might expect, let some of the passers by be talking, and 
others silent.” 


“You are describing a strange scene and strange prisoners.” 


*‘ They resemble us,” I replied. ‘“ For let me ask you, in the first place, whether 
persons so confined could have seen: anything of themselves or of each other, 
beyond the shadows thrown by the fire upon the part of the cavern facing 
them ?” 

“ Certainly not, if you suppose them to have been compelled all their life-time to 
keep their heads unmoved.” 

“ And is not their knowledge of the things carried past them equally limited !”’ 


“ Unquestionably it is.” 


“And if they were able to converse with one another, do you not think that they 
would be in the habit of giving names to the objects which they saw before them ?” 


“ Doubtless they would.” 


* (1) Remarquons la force de l’argument platonicien. Le dualisme admet deux 
réalités dont lune participe & l’autre par ressemblance, et conséquemment deux réalités 
ayant des caractéres semblables ; or, la loi inflexible de la dialectique éléve tou- 
jours au-dessus de deux ou de plusieurs choses semblables ]’Idée qui contient la 
raison de cette similitude. Cela est clair. En effet, deux choses ne peuvent se 
ressembler qu’en vertu d’une raison supérieure et commune, d’un principe qui les 
mette en rapport et les relie. Donc, au dessus de la dualité reparait nécessaire- 


ment lVunité.—Fouillée, 
E 
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“ Again: if their prison-house returned an echo from the parts facing them, when- 
ever one of the passers-by opened his lips, to what let me ask you could they refer the 
voice, if not to the shadow which was passing ?” 


“Unquestionably they would refer it to that.” 

“Then surely such persons would hold the shadows of those manufactured articles 
to be the only realities.” 

This is sufficient for our purpose. From this we clearly gather the 
entire essence of the Platonic philosophy and indeed of Idealism, as 
modernly resuscitated by Berkeley, Schopenhauer, and others. The 
shadows thrown upon the wall typify with Plato, the visible 
world of everyday, common-place reality. These shadows or images are 
merely reflections of higher invisible (except to the mind’s eye) realities, 
which the educated and philosophical intellect, can alone comprehend 
by the light of pure reason. ‘The sensible phenomenal world becomes 
thus the image and shadow of truth. And at once this suggests to 
the imagination, a parallel for all symbolic art. For is not the ex- 
ternal form of every Myth, but the image or shadow of its spiritual 
significance and soul? This at once carries us to the contemplation 
of the relationship of Art to Nature. For if Nature is the objective 
image of subjective unity and philosophical truth, is not Art capable 
of imitating at once this dual participation of thought and expression, 
the entire universe? It is in this way that Plato’s theory of ideas, 
becomes an Art theory,—or philosophy. Plato seeks the explanation 
of the phenomenal and material in the relationship of ideas to ideas. 
It is in Parmenides and Philebus, that he discusses the relationship of 
the One to the Many. That discussion relates to the participation 
of mind and matter. And he endeavours throughout his works to 
destroy the absolute reality of Matter as existing independent of Mind. 
His whole aim is to justify the ideal unity of the universe through 
the intelligent Logos, which is reason, as emanative from the Good. It 
is this synthesis of the ideal and the real, of reason and Love, that 
forms the true prototype of all creative art, in the second degree of 
imitation. And when we study the subject closer we further find an 
extraordinary parallel existing between idealism and all high art. Can 
the entire universe be contemplated from the standpoint of the artist 
as a work of art? ‘To find an answer to this question we have only 
to turn to the nature of all human invention. It is borrowed entirely 
from the world we live in. The end of art being doubly instruction 
and amusement at once, we have the two sides presented to us in 
an unity, thatis wisdom and the beautiful at once. These two sides 
represent respectively the visible phenomenal world, and its philosophic 
explanation or unity. Plato tells us that the world is the product of — 
divine art, being the manifestation of the Good through the ~ 
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Beautiful, of the visible through the invisible. He who would best 
imitate this art would be he who would furnish us with a double unity 
of phenomena (expression) and significance at once. He who could 
present us with the beautiful in little as in dramatic art, and the phi- 
losophy of the universe as unity underlying this art, whilst he himself 
were invisible—would best resemble the Creator. Existence has two 
apparently distinct paradoxical sides, which constitute an “union in 
partition.” We use the word apparently advisedly—for it constitutes 
the pith of the Platonic doctrines. Plato resolves this dualism of 
life—mind and matter in one unity—by attributing delusion and un- 
reality to matter. This is the Art character of Plato’s philosophy. 
For Art knows nothing of dualism unless it be contained in unity. A 
myth may be embodiment of an idea, but these two exist always in one body. 
We cannot separate the outward expression from the inner truth 
except in thought. And it is just here, that we shall find as we state 
the resemblance of all high creative Art and Myth (for Myth is un- 
conscious Art) to the ideal philosophy. With Plato tbe visible world 
is but embodiment of soul or idea, even as Myth or Symbolic Art is 
embodiment of signification, Invisible spirit (vévs) upholds the exis- 
tence and gave birth to the creation of the material world. It is this 
that constitutes the mystery, glory, and magnificence of existence. 
For this is the very essence of art, that it should produce a false 
reality and a true reality at once. If materialism were true per se, it 
is dificult to understand why common sense should not run and read 
the meaning of existence, without study or any education ;—off-hand.* 
But we find the very reverse. History shows us that man’s civiliza- 
tion is the history of the reversal of common sense, in the vulgar 
acceptation of that word. For common sense has its degrees, and 
what may be common sense to one man, is paradox to another. ‘To 
take a simple example, early races and even savages at the present time, 
naturally seeing the sun rise in the east, and sink in the west, ima- 
gined and believe, that the sun circles round the earth, or across the 
heavens. Now the facts are exactly the opposite. | We cannot see 
this philosophical induction of astronomical law with our outward 
eyes, but we see it with our “mind’s eye” and reason. It has been the 
same in every department of discovery. Our ignorance is our dark- 
ness for the very reason, that the visible world is untrue except in 
its invisible relationship to reason and the unity of philosophical 
truth that underlies it. What is realism? Certainly not the material 
object world as matter independent of mind.t We cannot even imagine 





* Materiam noli querere, nulla fuit. 


+ Vide Theatetus—Socrates’ speech to Protagoras. 
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matter per se.* The so called materialists and scientists who conjure 
with the light of intellect and know it not, ere like people who would 
grasp the phantom shadow that they themselves cast. The essence 
of high art, as with Nature, is to produce by means of the invisible 
idea, an objective something, that is only image and shadowof its soul. We 


cannot separate these two except in thought, or through delusion. - 


Without this dual nature of existence, life would be entire light as with 
God, or entire darkness. It is this mean position between complete 
knowledge, and complete ignorance that constitutes existence. And 
this is the Demon, called Love, mentioned by Diotima, in the Banquet, 
who participates at once in reason, and in beauty. The essence of 
true art then is delusion, founded on reality. This reality is an invi- 
sible spiritual truth,—an effect is produced by a vehicle, which shall 
at once furnish the senses with delight, and the mind with instruction 
on revelation. The higher the art, the profounder the delusion, for 
from this delusion arises the sense of reality. Take any walk of art 
we like,—say the stage. The more artistic the piece presented, the 
better the actors—the higher the pleasure, for the delusion is more 
complete. We laugh, or cry, as occasion calls, for we are carried away 
in spite of ourselves by the realism of what we otherwise know is 
unreal. Who shall now wonder that Idealism finds such little belief 
in men’s minds? Are we not ourselves actors upon the stage of life, 
at once spectators and players, in a theatre, that we never can leave 
except by death? Do we not assist at the delusion, whose argument 
is part and parcel of our lives? Can we leave this theatre and 
say as we do after we leave a painful play—after all it was unreal? 
We have no means of getting behind the scenes of life and judging it 
except by such arguments as Plato employs. And to do this we must 
first understand we are only actors. It is thus Plato asserts that life 
is a dream. where the philosopher alone realises he dreams when he 
awakes to philosophize. As Novalis says “We are nearest awaking 
when we dream that we dream.” And it is this that causes Bottom 
to say, ‘he has had such a marvellous dream!” We are such stuff 
as “dreams are made on.” 

With painting, sculpture, all art, the end is always the same imi- 
tation of such high nature, that the delusion it calls forth shall mock 


the very life. Zhe intention of art is to produce reality by means of — 


unreality. At Chatsworth, there is a violin painted, hanging on a door, 
so life-like that it often does pass, forareal violin hungonanail. This 





* Schopenhauer declares the separation of object and subject as “ etwas véllig 
undenkbares,”’ 
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is the ne plus ultra attainment of art, when it produces such an effect.* 
If man can do this, what cannot God do? But it will be replied, this 
parallel can by no means be applied beyond human art,—which is 
imitation of reality. We reply, the delusion of entire existence is of a 
deeper and profounder kind, the reality being eternal, fixed and un- 
changing truth, of which life is the shadow or copy. The whole 
of Idealism is the teaching and enforcing of the nature of this delusion 
called phenomenal life. Our realities are God’s unrealities. Our light 
is the Almighty’s darkness. Weare forced to admit this unless we deny 
our ignorance. What is our ignorance, but darkness, what can it be to 
that higher realism, which we can only dimly apprehend. by the light of 
our most inspired moments and most: gifted teachers! At the best we 
find that Plato’s doctrines are part and parcel of every Religion under 
the Sun, short of materialism, or sheer Atheism. But with this we are 
in no ways concerned. 


This world then according to Plato is a work of art of such an exqui- 
site nature. that to all but the philosopher, the image is taken for reality. 
Our enjoyment of life, is everlasting praise of the eternal artist, for we 
are always ravished into pleasure by the delusion which Nature produces 
upon us. It is the highest possible art—for it is existence itself. If we 
like we can in some measure contemplate its unity, part or otherwise, or 
give ourselves up to the mere pleasure of phenomenal life. It is here 
again human art of a creative type, imitates God. It produces at once 
two effects, which spring but from one cause. This one cause is the 
unity of conception that gives life, soul, plan, and immortality to all art. 
From the exoteric side art appeals to the senses and feelings : from 
the esoteric side it appeals to the understanding. For ourselves we see no 
difference between Art and Nature. In both cases we are striving to 
understand what the artist means, with the difference that human art is 
finite, and Nature is infinite, But before we proceed, we should like to 
understand what Plato conceives by the Ideal, as constituting the 
unchanging eternal realities, that subserve creation. This word zdeal 
generally signifies anything that fancy suggests, or artists like to imagine. 
So far it is true, since it connects itself with thought, rather than with 
imitation of an image or phenomenon, in the third degree. The strict 


* The instances of the two Greek painters, one of whom painted fruit so realisti- 
cally that some birds pecked at it, and the other “rendered”’ a curtain so faithfully 
that his rival requested it to be drawn aside, in order that, as he thought, he might 
see the picture behind it, may be recalled to the reader’s mind. An amusing story is 
told of a London street artist. These humble decorators of the pavement are well 
known to most people. The one in question had completed the drawing of a joint of 
roast beef, wel] underdressed, when a starving dog began licking at it, and endeavoured 
to run off with it. The artist in vain tried to protect it with his crutch, for the dog 
did not refrain from his meal, till he had licked the picture quite away, ° 
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sense of the term ideal, is philosophical truth, that embraces multiplicity, 
under the unity of rationalism. It is poetry, and dramatic poetry in 
particular, that approaches nearest the outward character of human life, 
and is capable of uniting itself through idealism, with the profoundest 
truths of existence. It was in the service of philosophy allied to reli- 
gion, that the drama found its origin. The dramatic shows of the 
Mysteries, embodied in the Wanderings of Ceres, the most profound’ 
philosophical truths, as to the soul’s destiny, and the future of man. 
We find therefore that the Drama by no means dates its origin from 
mere desire for amusement alone. On the contrary, we are assured that 
idealism was taught in the Mysteries of Eleusis, and the close part the 
dramatic representations played in the initiations, leaves no doubt upon 
our minds that Plato’s philosophy found its exposition through the 
means of this representative art. This philosophic consideration of 
nature as Art, and therefore illusion and deception is perhaps the 
oldest and most universal of all religious beliefs. It is to be hoped 
the reader does not think we are introducing theories of our own to 
parallel Art with Nature. Maya-Bhavani, the Buddhist Isis, Ceres, 
or earth-Mother—in short Nature, bears the character of the deceiver, 
—the delusive Maya. Creuzer calls her “‘jene Welt-und, Seelen- 
“mutter, die tiiuchende Maya joder Maya Bhavani].” Again—“ Die 
“ Betriigerin ist eine hohe Waturgotthat, es ist die tiuschende Mutter 
“* (Maya) der Stnnenwelt” (iv. 157, Edit. iv.) This Maya of the Buddhists, 
like the Bythos of the Gnostics, is the outcome of perhaps the purest 
philosophic idealism in existence, and therefore identifies Nature and 
Art, because visible Nature has no independent reality, and conse- 
quently being dependent must, be imitation, and therefore illusion. 
We must either be rank materialists, or subscribe to the identity of 
outward Nature with Art. No logical escape from this dilemma. What 
is not absolutely per se real, and independent, is imitation, or reflection, of 
something else—therefore Art. 

This then is the Divine art in the highest degree, that it constitutes 
at once delusion of the senses, founded on reality. Beauty is therefore 
the exquisite participation of the phenomenal image, with the invisible 
idea, that is at once its Logos and creative archetype. Reality is thus 
united with unreality. Such art istrue and untrue at once,” uniting an 
invisible truth, with a visible deception. This is creative art—a divine 
paradox, because it is like Nature supernatural—like life endless. We 
now lay down, deduced from Plato’s philosophy, the axiom of all true 
creative art of the second degree, viz., that it possess a dwo-wno character. 








* Schopenhauer calls Matter VAn GAnOwov Wevdos—true falsehood. 
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These two sides must be perfectly distinct yet indissoluble. The pro- 
founder the art, the more independent. will the two sides appear. Yet 
either taken separately, shall seem to include and embrace the other, 
without division being perceptible. The deception produced by this 
synthesis of mind and matter, must be as perfect as Nature,—so perfect 
that we shall take the phenomenal exoteric side as real, resting perfectly 
satisfied with it, as independent of unity, without a thought or suspicion 
that it owes its life to something else. On the other hand it shall sur- 
render to criticism, or science, revelation of an unity, that shall exhaust 
it, and translate it into the ideal through the clearest rationalism. It 
will be asked where does such art exist. We reply in all art of any high 
order ; but particular in Greek Myth, where the love of the beautiful 
has contributed towards the perfect union of image and idea, in such 
way, that they both exist independently of each other and yet are indis- 
soluble. Creuzer says :— 

“Symbol und Allegorie deuten ihrem eigensten Wesen nach nach 
* Aussen und nach Innen: und desto grésser ist der Werth bezder, je 
“mehr sie den aussern Sinn befriedigen und zugleich dem innern zu den- 
“ken geben. Auch in diesem Sinne strebten die Mysterien der Griechen 
* symbolisch zu seyn.* Aber als Griechen huldigten sie dem Schénen, 
‘Man denke nur an die schéne Mysteriendichtung von Amor und 
“Psyche. Hier ist Geist der Form und Geist des Inhalts im schiéns- 
“ten Vereine. ros, der den Schmetterling uber die Fackel halt), 
“ist poetisch genommen ein treffendes Bild von den Qualen der Liebe, 
“ mysticsh verschliesst dasselbe Bild den fruchtbaren Satz von den 
“ Schlacken der Materie und von den Lieden der im Feuer geliuterten 
maeele.. 

Now Symbolism and Allegory are in reality nothing but art, directly 
they appeal to the senses, as well as to the intellect. S9 aware is Creuzer 
of this fact that he gives his work upon Mythology, the title of Symbolik. 
Now all Mythology is more or less embodied Art, that has sprung up in 
the service of religion. Directly a myth tells one story, in order to 
obscure, preserve, or reveal another, we may consider it as true Art, no 
matter how it arose. But the essence of Art is that it possess a beauty 
of its own that can appeal at once and directly to the uneducated as 
well as to the educated. It must be objective as well as subjective. 
And in this the essence of all creative art consists, that lke Nature it 
shall possess an attractive exterior calculated to charm and deceive 
the senses, whilst in reality this outward shell, is but the delusive 
clothing and raiment of its inner truth and soul, Emerson recognises 
fully this dual character of all high art he says (Representative Men. 
Plato) :— 
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“ Kvery great artist has been such by synthesis. Our strength is tran- 
“ sitional, alternating ; or, shall I say, a thread of two strands. The sea- 
‘‘ shore, sea, seen from shore, shore seen from sea; the taste of two metals 
“in contact; and our enlarged powers at the approach andat thedeparture 
“of a friend; the experience of poetic creativeness, which is not found, 
“ but in transitions from one to the other, which must therefore be adroitly 
‘‘managed to present as much transitional surface as possible ; this com- 
“ mand of two elements must explain the power and the charm of Plato. 
** Art expresses the one, or the same by the different. Thought seeks to know 
“unity m umty, poetry to show uw by variety, that rs, always by an 
** object or symbol.” 

Much of Plato’s philosophy is summed up in the Banquet, Pheedrus, 
and the VIth and VIIth books of the Republic. | According to him the 
entire world is a gigantic construction of art, to which the only true 
human resemblance is the creative art of the poet (mowyrixy). It is 
because the true artist is capable of copying the eternal spiritual truths, 
that he resembles God. His art is to give ‘local habitation and a 
name” to “airy nothing.” It is this priority of archetypal thought, 
that impresses its ideas upon matter, as a seal upon wax, that con- 
stitues creation. The artist does not create when he imitates phenomena 
merely. He is then but the copyist of a copy, or image, already once 
removed from reality. He is an imitator, in the third degree. For his 
art is thrice removed from God’s eternal invisible truth. And he thus 
mimics what is already an image of the real. For this is always the 
pith of the Platonic philosophy that phenomena are images; and 
therefore are the shadows on the wall, in the story of the cavernous 
chamber. They are in no wise reality save as reflections, of an invisible 
spiritual light, that is the central sun of all intelligence. The artist is 
only creative when he copies the invisible archetypes, of the universe. 
He is then copying what alone is real. And the more universal the 
truths he so copies the nearer he is to God. 

“Platon distingue donc deux sortes d’imitation : celles des Idées éter- 
nelles et celle des objets périssables. Il y a également deux sortes d’artistes 
ou poétes (rounrat) : ceux qui prennent-pour objet le divin, et ceux qui imi- 
_ tent servilement, soit les choses matérielles, soit les sentiments,les passions, 
les vices, les ridicules de ’humanité. C’est & ces derniers qu’il donne 
par excellence, dans le X* livre de la Republique, le nom des poctes 
imitateurs. il y a deux Muses, dit-il encore dans le VII® livre des 
Lois, et bien qu’elles puissent plaire ’une et V’autre, elles sont pourtant 
d’un caractére bien différent. La Muse amie de la sagesse, et de l’ordre 
a cet avantage de rendre ses éléves meillours; la Muse vulgaire et flat- 
teuse a pour effet ordinaire de les corrompre.” La Philosophie de Platon 
( Fourllée, vol. 1). 
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Now we have to ask very seriously whether Shakespeare was 
imitator in the second or third degree? Such a question seems almost 
impertinence, but if it is so, we have right on the other hand to demand, 
where, and what is the unity, or unities, underlying his art. If he was 
artist, in the true second degree of imitation of eternal truths, we ask 
seriously whether we have not right upon our side, when we claim in 
common with Ulrici, an unknown and rationalistic side to his works? If 
Shakespeare’s art has not another side even more perfect than his outer 
art, then he has but half imitated nature, and we ask, with Emerson, for 
the reverse side of the medal of Jove. Emerson bringsa very serious 
charge against Shakespeare. He accuses him (and as yet with apparent 
plausibility), of having had no further aim through his art than amuse- 
ment and entertainment. We quote the passage in full, that we may 
comment upon it :— 

*“‘ Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendour of meaning 
“that plays over the visible world; knew that a tree had another use 
“than for apples, and corn another than for meal, and the ball of the 
* earth than for tillage and roads: that these things bore a second and 
*‘ finer harvest to the mind, being emblems of its thoughts, and conveying 
‘in all their natural history, a certain mute commentary on human life. 
‘“‘ Shakespeare employed them as colours to compose his picture. He 
“rested in their beauty ; and never took the step which seemed inevitable 
“to such genius, namely to explore the virtue which resides in these 
** symbols, and imparts this power,—which is that which they themselves 
“say? He converted the elements, which waited on his command, into 
* entertainments. He was master of the revels to mankind. Is it not 
‘as if one should have, through majestic powers of science, the comets 
* siven into his hand, or the planets and their moons, and should draw 
“them from their orbits to glare with the municipal fireworks on a 
“holiday night and advertise in all towns, ‘very superior pyrotechny 
“this evening” !”—( Representative Men, Shakespeare.) 

Now this is a charge that every thinking student of the poet’s art, 
must have made at some time or another, either unconsciously or 
consciously. The divinity that was in this man, had it no rational 
philosophical side in relationship to his art!—no end and unity that 
should restore through art-criticism, the spiritual pole of plan or purport 
still wanting? Where in this man is that “ wonderful synthesis so 
“familiar in nature ; the upper and under sides of the medal of Jove; 
“the union of impossibilities, which reappears in every object ; its real 
“and ideal power ? ”— (Hmerson.) i 

Where and what is the secret of the synthesis of his art creation ? 
For synthesis there must be if it is creation in any sense worthy the name? 
It may be replied, this is a charge Emerson brings not only against Shake- 
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speare, but.against Homer, Dante, and others. Yet the charge is not alto- 
gether true with regard to Dante. His work is more or less philosophical. 
But at any rate, it appears true in the case of Shakespeare. It may again be 
answered, that criticism has done much to point out the ethical bearings 
and meaning of his plays. We reply, every step in Shakespearian 
criticism, tends to confirm more, and more, Schlegel’s first conception of 
him, as an artist, and Coleridge’s opinion, that his judgment equalled, or 
surpassed, his unconscious genius. The history of Shakespearian criticism 
is like the history of the world,—the deeper we go into it, the profounder 
and the more beautiful it unfolds itself. For the whole of that history 
discloses a gradual discovery, of first external excellence, then of internal 
arrangements full of significance, and lastly of even a higher unity, than 
has even been dreamt of, or surmised. This progress instead of abating 
our pretensions to understanding the poet rather promises us a like 
advance in the future. 

We now approach Shakespeare. Have we any good grounds to go 
upon, that he has imitated the Divine art in this perfect sense? Is it 
possible that his art is of this duo-uno character, that the participation 
of idea with art is of such profundity and depth, such delusive beauty, as 
to make materialists of us in regard to his art? Is this art a real 
unreality, through which we are still mocked with silent and sublime 
irony? We do not apologize for this frequent use of paradox in expres- 
sion. For the very divinity of life is this paradox of the one and the 
many, of the visible unreal, with the invisible real. Every great genius 
has laid stress upon this point. Mr. Carlyle has fully recognised it 
in his chapter upon Natural-Supernaturalism. Schopenhauer’s great work 
of the world “ Als Wille und Vorstellung” repeats it through two thick 
volumes. Emerson is full of it in his essay upon Plato. This being 
understood, we say that if Shakespeare’s art is of like depth with Nature’s 
we must not be surprised, that it has so long baffled, and even set aside 
inquiry, as to its true nature. Like early races, unintelligent of the 
invisible, we have delighted in his works, even as we delight in the 
visible world during childhood, before reflection has led to interrogation 
more profound. The profounder his art, the more unconscious we of his 
meaning, and the diviner his genius. And we here suggest that the 
“fine mystery ” of Shakespeare’s life, was consciously planned, in order 
that he might come down to us hidden, as a god, in his own works. 
Such mystery as surrounds the poet, was surely never accidental. It 
bears upon the stamp of its exclusiveness, zztention. And that intention 
is to our minds clearly revealed in the Sonnets, and particularly in the 
poem of the Phenix and the Turtle. We believe that in this last 
poem, the period of his enforced silence is very plainly hinted at 
in connection with the age of the crow, which according to Pliny, 
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lives for a period of three hundred years, and according to Ovid, ‘ will 
“hardly die after nine ages.” —(Ovid’s Amores.) But this we shall speak 
of in a chapter devoted to the mysterious poem we have already men- 
tioned,—the Phoenix and the Turtle. 

Suppose Shakespeare taking up Plato, and renewing touch with the 
classic world, proposed to himself to take up the challenge thrown down 
in the Xth Book of the Republic. Let us imagine further that he 
was so in advance of his age, that art alone and profound art only, 
could become the vehicle of his philosophical and other opinions. 
Might he not marry philosophy to poetry, and embody the entire 
Platonic ideal conception of the universe in his art? Should he not be 
thus enabled to imitate the dual unity of nature, without and within, at 
once, not only in reticence and secrecy, but in eternity and spiritual 
tendency also? Then two lives of immortality would be open to him,— 
one. external and delusive to man (nature phenomenal); the other 
internal and spiritual, awaiting the fire of man’s intellect through 
posterity, to give him a re-birth through revelation. The lessons that 
such an art could enforce, would be as endless and inexhaustible as the 
universe itself. For such an art leaves the parallel that it presents 
perfectly complete with nature, at least if we look upon the doctrines of 
idealism and Plato as correct. For every line that he wrote would 
redeem him from the tomb, as Leonard Digges indeed prophecies.— 
Every word would proclaim the divinity of his art in common with 
the divinity of Nature. 

If we ask ourselves whether Shakespeare was a Platonist or no, the 
sonnets leave little room for hesitation, or doubt upon the subject. 
Allowing even, that he was uninfluenced by the Platonic sonneteers of 
his period, and the entire ideal character of Elizabethan thought, we 
have internal evidence of such weight, as to leave nothing to be desired 
upon this point. It is indeed difficult to imagine any poet, not a 
Platonist, consciously or unconsciously. A philosophy that elevates 
mind to divinity, and asserts genius capable of comprehending the 
most transcendant truths, must ever be the favourite, if not the direct 
prototype, and pattern, of the poet’s. Poetry is ideal, or it is nothing. 
The “ poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” is but the winged chariot 
of the soul in Phedrus. But of all proofs in existence as to Shake- 
speare’s idealism, and therefore Platonism, one stands preéminent. We 
allude to the sublime words put in the mouth of Prospero, at the 
close of his magic display of art,in the Tempest. These few words 
are somehow associated always with the subjective Shakespeare, 
rather than with objective art. For his play of the Tempest was the last 
of his enchanted cycle of creation. Prospero, by common consent, and 
right instinct, has been associated with Shakespeare himself, The 
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words Prospero gives utterance to, are pure idealism. They leave ‘ not 
a rack behind” for us to conjure up a left remnant of materialism or even 


transformed idealism :-— 
These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. Weare such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.*—Sir, I am vex’d : 

Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled 
Be not disturb’d with my infirmity. 

If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell, 

And there repose : a turn or two [’1l walk, 

To still my beating mind. 


In these few lines, “‘ We are such stuff as dreams are made on,” is _ 


summed up Plato. For his whole teaching is that life is a dream.t If 
the author of these lines was not Platonist, and idealist, in the most 
uncompromising sense, then evidence goes for nothing. But we shall 
later on, have an opportunity of speaking of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. This play, as we shall endeavour to show, is devoted to the 
philosophy of idealism, where the entire subject of life is treated as a 
dream. We shall further point out the Platonic expressions, used by 
Shakespeare in the poem of the Phoenix and the Turtle. In the Dream, 
we have the simile of wax, as a form, and ideas impressed upon it,—a 
metaphor abundantly employed by Plato, to illustrate the participation 
of mind with matter :— 





* op® yap nuas ovdev dvtas GAAO, ARV 

edu’, doourep (Oper, 7 Kovpyny oKidv.—Ajax, 125-6. Sophocles. 
[I see we’re nothing else, just as we are, 
But dreams : our life is but a fleeting shadow. ] 


Pindar has a similar expression :— 
Edpepot, te Se tus; re 8 ov Tus; 
ZKas dvap y avOpwro..—Carm. II. 4. 135, 


[What are we, what not, but ephemera ! 
The shadow of a dream is man.] 


A similar idea comes from the Talmud :—“ The life of man is like a passing shadow ; 
not the shadow of a house, or a tree, but of the bird that flies: in a moment, both 
bird and shadow is gone.” The German philosopher, Schopenhauer, has noticed this 
resemblance of Shakespeare to Sophocles. He adds: Life and dream are leaves of one 
andthe same book: actual life is a reading in casual connection, but a dream is only 
here and there a leaf, without order or dependence. 


t Lastly, ideas are participated by material natures, similar to the impressions in 
wax of a seal, to images appearing in water or a mirror, and to pictures.—Taylor’s 
Introduction to Parmenides. 
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THEe.—What say you, Hermia? be advis’d, fair maid. 
To you your father should be as a god ; 
One that compos’d your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in waz, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

We shall have occasion to point out that Hermia and Helena, seem to 
us to represent the duo-uno character of Nature, we have been discussing. 
We shall call attention to their singular relationship of “ union in parti- 
tion,” in connection with the “two distincts division none,” of the Phoenix 
and the Turtle. And we shall suggest that Hermia is idea, as imprinted 
upon wax (Helena), by her father, who is called significantly, god. But 
of this in its right place, Mr. Fouillée writes (Za Philosophie de 
Platon) :— 

“Les Pythagoriciens représentaient le sensible comme une imitation, 
** wpnoes, de intelligible. Cette image se retrouve souvent dans Platon. 

papnos, g g 

“Le Timée, dont le héros est un pythagoricien, appelle ensemble des 
“‘Idées ou monde intelligible le modéle du monde sensible. L’éternel 
“artuste, les yeux fixés sur cet exemplaire, le reproduit en fagonnant la 
“matiere & VLimage des Idées.* Dans un autre passage du Timée, la 
““matrére est représentée comme recevant Venypreinte des Idées, de méme que 
“la cure regoit une forme sous la main qui la pétrit.t La République 
“‘appelle les objets sensibles les reflets, les ombres, les wmages du monde 
“ intelligible.” 


* Timée, 6 Snprovpyds pds Td xara Tatra éxov BAerwv alel ToUsdE tive 
TpooxXpwevos Tapadeiypatt. 28, a. 

+ Les stoiciens préféreront cette métaphore a toute autre (rUrwors) et représen- 
teront la matiére comme la cire qui recoit !’empreinte du cachet. 


CHAPTER UL 


THE SONNETS.—continued. 


‘OCRATES declared he knew but one small science—Love. This science 
that Socrates terms “ little,” is to Plato “universal knowledge.” 

“It is creation.”* Just as Anaxagoras, before Socrates and Plato, 

proclaimed the sovereignty of intelligence, in the same way Empedocles 
had proclaim’d the power of Love. But these two philosophers appre- 

hended intelligence and Love in external nature only, they did not study 

its nature in man. ‘This was left for the disciple of Socrates to do, who 
was to create the dialectic of the mind, and that of the heart also. In 
the Banquet we find that as there are two degrees of knowledge, namely : 
opinion answering to the Sensible, and science answering to the Intelli- 
gible, so are there likewise two degrees in Love. These two degrees 
correspond to the material, and intellectual worlds respectively. But 
the aim of both of them is identical, viz., the begetting of immortality, 
—ceither of material offspring, or of intellectual truth. The love of the 
popular Venus is universal, and only inspires selfish actions. But the 
love of the celestial Venus addresses itself to the soul, and not to the 
body. What is the origin of these two loves? Empedocles had supposed 
that formerly, lovers constituted an unity of the same nature; God 
separated them at creation, as before that they were united in himself, 
and ever since the two halves go searching for the other half they have 
lost ; this other half is the Ideal. Aristophanes in the Banquet, applies 
to humanity, what Eryximachus had already discovered in nature. At 
the commencement of all things was unity, which divided itself and 
became multiple; but only in order to return again to itself. Human 
nature, male and female in one, was primitive unity to which has 





* It is generally understood that Diotima’s speech to Socrates upon Love was 
deduced from the Mysteries. She says: “In the mysteries of Love thus far perhaps 
“Socrates, you may be initiated and advanced. But to be perfected and to attain the 
“intuition of what is secret and inmost, introductory to which is all the rest, if under- 
“taken and performed with a mind rightly disposed, I doubt whether you may be 
“able.”’—(Taylor’s Translation) Both Taylor and Sydenham understand that this is 
a reference to the Mysteries and the degrees of initiation. It is therefore plain that 
Diotima is giving Socrates the philosophy of entire creation as taught in these Mys- 
teries, Love is probably here the kosmogonic Cupid, Eros, or Demiurge Phanes, as 
mentioned by Aristophanes, 
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succeeded separation; love therefore is the return’ to unity which is 
the intimate law of all beings. It is very plain from all this that love is - 
the logos, or unity of creation, to which all created beings infinitely 
tend. This law of the return to ideal unity through material and intel. 
lectual love is very beautiful. 

Pheedrus and Agathon in the Banquet describe love in the soul as 
Venus Urania. This celestial love inspires men to courage, devotion, 
heroism. It animated Alcestis when she descended to the tomb in the 
place of her husband ; it inspired Achilles seeking to avenge Patroclus ; 
and if a cause is to judg’d by its effects, love ought to possess every 
perfection. It is eternally young since it attaches itself to youth; it is 
beautiful and delicate since it always searches for beauty, and can pro- 
duce nothing in ugliness or disorder. But these panegyrics on love are 
by no means scientific or philosophic explanations. It is Socrates 
instructed by Diotima, who gives us as her mouthpiece, the essence and 
principal of love,—its development andend. We will therefore briefly 
sum up his speech. To understand love we must ask ourselves, whether 
“love is the love of something or nothing ?—Of something, certainly. 
“ Remember what you bring forward there.” Thus Socrates postulates 
the necessity of an object for love,— even as Plato elsewhere, has shown 
us the necessity, of an object for thought. Socrates goes on to show, 
that love requiring an object to love, falls in love with that, which is 
wanting in itself. And as beauty is inseparable from the Good, love is 
wanting in the Good also. But what is the end of love? It is creation 
in beauty either according to the body or to the mind. Creation accord- 
ing to body is the popular Venus,—the other according to the mind 
Venus Urania. _ ; 

This love or creation termed Venus Urania, is that of the soul. The 
soul begets also to acquire immortality, but this immortality is that of 
glory ; and the productions that the soul engenders are its virtues. This 
is the real desire that inflamed Admetus, Achilles, and Codrus. Great 
souls seek other souls who resemble them, to unite themselves to them, 
by invisible and imperishable ties. Their connection is more intimate 
than that of the family, and their affection stronger, since their children 
are more beautiful and more immortal. Consider what children Lycurgus 
left to Sparta,—Solon to Athens,—Homer and Hesiod to humanity. 

Agatho in his speech, lays great stress upon the relationship of love and 
poetry. He says :— 


** For each becomes a poet, though before 
** He was not musical, when Love touches him.” 


“This testimony it is fitting for us to use (to prove) that the poet 
‘¢ Loye is excellent for all the creative power connected with the Muse.” * 





* Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink were temper’d with Love’s sighs 
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Elsewhere Agatho has told us that Love requires such a poet as Homer 
to celebrate him. But although he makes very general assertions, he by 
no means proves them, and it is left to Socrates to define love correctly. 

Diotima tells Socrates that immortality is the end and aim of love. 
We love only what is good and beautiful, for the sake of the happiness 


it confers, and we desire that this good shall be present to us for ever. 


~ How can this be attained? We give her own words :—“ Well then” said 
she, “I will tell you, the act is of breeding upon a beautiful thing, as 


“regards both the body and soul.” ‘What you are saying,” I replied, 


“has need of divination.” ‘‘All human beings, Socrates,” said she, 
“vearn, as regards the body and soul; and when they arrive at 
“maturity our nature longs to beget. But it is unable to beget upon 
‘an ugly thing, but only upon a beautiful one.” She then goes on to 
show that it is for the sake of immortality that we long to beget. When 
we approach the beautiful there is an excessive agitation of the mind or 
body.. This is the desire to generate for the sake of immortality. In 
the one case of the race, in the other of the mind or virtues. We now 
approach a closer examination of this desire for immortality, through the 
begetting of offspring upon the body of beauty. ‘And once upon a 
‘time she asked me, What do you imagine, Socrates, to be the cause of 
“that love and desire? Do you not perceive how vehemently all brute 
‘animals are affected, when they feel such a desire to breed, both beasts 
“and birds? how they are all sick and lovingly disposed, in the first 
“place, to have a connexion with each other; and afterwards to rear 
“their offspring ; and how ready in their behalf the weakest are to fight 
“against the strongest, and to die for them, and though they are them- 
‘selves pining away with hunger, they do not faint in doing every thing, 
‘“so as to bring them up. Human beings indeed, she said, one might 
“fancy, acted thus from reflection, but what reason is there for wild 
‘animals to be so loving disposed. Can you state?—And I said again 
“that I did not know.—And do you think, said she, ever to become a 
“person of power in questions of love, if you do not understand this ?— 
‘“Tt is for this very reason, said I, Diotima, as I just now stated, that I 
“‘come to you, being well aware that I have need of teachers. Do you 
“then tell me the cause both of this and of all the rest relating to ques- 
“tions of love.—If you believe then, said she, that there is naturally the 
‘love of that, which we have often confessed, do not wonder. For here, 
“on the same ground as that, the mortal nature seeks as far as possible 


O, then his lines would ravish savage ears 

And plant in tyrants mild humility. 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain and nourish all the world.—Zove’s Labors Lest. 





‘ 
~"eanaeiee. 
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“to be ever and immortal.” Now this it effects only by generation ; 
“when wt leaves another new thing in the place of the old.” We italicise 
these words because we desire to study the Sonnets from this point 
of view. We shall suggest that Shakespeare has begot offspring upon 
the body of beauty—a son and heir, a logos awaiting to reveal 
his Father through his works. Diotima goes on to say :—‘‘In this 
“manner everything mortal is preserved, not by its being in every 
“respect the same for ever, as the deity is; but by the thing that is 
“departing and growing old, leawng another new thing such as it was 
*‘ ¢tself.”—( Banquet. 32. Burges’ Trans.) “ By this contrivance Socrates, 
‘said she, that which is mortal partakes of immortality, both body and 
“all other things. Do not then wonder that everything honors its own off- 
“spring. For this earnest attention and love follows everything for the 
“‘sake of immortality.” Diotima now turns herself tu the contemplation 
of the love of glory in mankind. She tells us how terribly inflamed we 
are with the desire to become renowned :— 

“And fame undying to lay up for ever.” 

Kat kXéos és Tov dee ypovov dBavarov katabec Gar. 

“‘ They then, said she, who have a yearning according to the body, 
“turn themselves rather to women, and are in this way given to love 
“affairs ; and by child-getting procure for themselves, as they fancy, 
“immortality and a remembrance and happiness for the time to come. 
*‘ But they (who have a yearning) according to the soul—Are there then, 
“said I, they who yearn in their souls —Still more (said she) than in 
“their bodies ; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn and to bring 
‘forth. What fitting (offspring) is this? Intellect and every other 
“excellence. Of which all poets are the generators, and such handy-crafts- 
“men as are said to be inventive.” We have italicised the last two or three 
lines, because they apply particularly to our subject. We see that the 
soul, can beget offspring in this immortal sense, as well asthe body. And 
this offspring is the offspring of immortality, of intellect and genius. 
Poets are the generators of this offspring. Mr. Simpson in his analysis 
of Love, says :—‘“‘ With Plato, Love is not merely the friendship which 
“unites two persons by the bands of virtue and mutual kindness ; it is 
“also the passion for the infinite, the regretful reminiscence of something 
“better than we see, and the presentiment of future immortality. Still 
“‘in his estimation this high feeling is founded low down on the stimulus 
*“‘of passion. Love indeed, if it is to be perfect, suppresses this stimulus, 
“or rather diverts it from its natural bias, and transforms it into some- 
“thing quite different. Yet Love is universally, in the highest and 
“lowest forms alike, an impulse of generation. The impulse, in the 
‘brutal form, seeks only material pleasure ; but as soon as it becomes 
“human, it consciously seeks to bestow an immortality on what is mortal, 


“to render lasting that which fades and dies. Its first human impulse 
F 
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“is to produce a semblance of immortality by generating, through a 
“‘nerson beloved for beauty, a new person to replace the original one in its 
“decay (Plato, Sympos. c. 32, p. 207), and thus to preserve the immor- 
“tality of the species amidst the destruction of the individual. Of this 
‘impulse beauty is the fuel; and love kindled by beauty is not precisely 
‘the love of beauty, but of Generation in the beautiful. éort yap ov 
““rov KaAov 6 Eps, GAAG THS yevvPTEews Kab TOU TéKoU ev TEKaAG ( Sympos. 
p. 206). “It is the doctrine which Shakespeare puts into the two open- 
“ing lines uf his sonnets, to be as it were the text and motto of the 
“‘ whole.” — 

“From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s vose* might never die.” 

We thus see that this begetting through a person beloved for beauty, 
is in the soul, Platonic love of the ideal.t This ideal is not feminine, 
but masculine, a youth (or Logos),+ which as in the case of the doctrines 
of Christianity is the Son of God, through whom, and by whom he 
created the world. This Logosis Love and Reason, the Divine Wisdom, 
or idea, which not only created the world through unity, but can alone 
reveal it also.§ It is in this sense that all creative art is immortal, for 
it unites through love, the invisible ideal to objective beauty. And this 
archetypal idea becomes the heir of immortality, by being its revealer 
also. There is little doubt that the doctrines of Christianity are dis- 
tinctly Platonic. Christ is Plato’s Logos made flesh—God’s divine spirit, 


* A crucified rose on a cross was the emblem of the Rosicrucians. Adonis was the 
Rose. Note how the first poetical composition of our poet is to Venus and Adonis,— 
Compare Sonnet CIX, “‘ Save thou my rose, in it thou art my all.” 

Zoroaster consecrated wine, a ROSE, a OUP, and the kernel of a promegranate.— Univ. 
Hist., v. 400. The rose (gul) was sacred to Dionysus (GALLos, the Sun). Zoroaster 
only altered the ancient religion in the time of Darius Hystaspes about 520 before 
Christ.— Univ. Hist., v. 385, 386, 387, 384, 393, 180. He altered it, as we see, from 
the Bacchus- Worship.—Spirit-Hist., 201. 

+ The Platonic Love of the Celestial Venus was prefigured by the love of man for 
man—friendship—community of mind. This, Plato and Xenophon clearly lay 
down :— 

* Amor autem, qui ccelestem sequitur Venerem, que non fceminei, sed masculi 
tantum sexus in generatione est, particeps ipse quoque genus respicit masculum ; 


deinde quoniam antiquioris Veneris pudiceeque est comes, et ipse petulantize omnis est 
expers.” —Ficinus. 


+ It will be found in the Phedrus that the Beautiful and Love are identical. For 
as Thomas Taylor remarks: ‘‘The first subsistence of the Beautiful, the primary 
“ object of this dialogue, is in intelligible intellect, where it subsists in an intelligible 
“idea. It is this beauty which, according to Orpheus, when it arose, astonished the 
“intellectual Gods, and produced in them an admiration of their father Phanes ; for 
“ thus the theologist sings concerning it :— 


Oavpafov Kafopwvres ev aOepe heyyos aeArtov 
To pev arecttABe xpoos afavatouo pavyros. 
“This beauty is a vital intellectual form, the source of symmetry to all things.” 
The organic creative soul that works as idea in art from within outwardly. 


§ “The Logos is the oldest image of God, and he is the active Logos,” says Plato. 
The Father is the Latent Thought. 
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of which man partakes, at once the upholder and unity of creation.. 
We mention this because it is in some such sense, that the friend to 
whom these sonnets are chiefly addressed, seems to us, Shakespeare’s 
Logos. Mr. Simpson truly remarks :— 

“With Plato, personal beauty was the one point of contact between 
“the world of sense and the world of ideas. Justice and Temperance 
“could clothe themselves in no visible shape, but beauty became visible 
‘in the beautiful youth.” 

In the word ‘‘ wszble” used by Mr. Simpson, we have the whole theory 
of Art and Creation oljectwely. This youth is ideal Thought as yet 
invisible, unto married to objective art. And it seems to us the Sonnets 
open with this theme, viz., Shakespeare’s emanative Wisdom, or Thought 
contemplating the true principles of Platonic creation: the marriage 
of his ideal truth with his Muse—for the sake of immortality. 

We therefore propose to study the sonnets from this point of view, 
supposing that these poems are highly symbolical of creative art in the 
second degree of imitation,—that is the marriage of eternal truths to 
visible beauty, as constituting true art. What the Poet proposes to his 
friend, is proposition to himself and yet not himself—since the Creator 
is the Son, and yet separate from the Son, as in our Trinity. Sucha 
theory at once explains the apparent paradox of identity obtaining 
between the Poet and his friend. For example in Sonnet 62, he says 
of this youth :— 

’Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise* 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

Now in another Sonnet, the poet speaks of himself as— 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d Antiquity. 


This is so evident an allusion to his Art, and not to himself during life- 
time, that it requires no further comment upon our part. In this 
sense, we suggest that this youth is his Logos, who is to reveal him 
through time, and any praise of himself, is in such sense pardonable. In 
Sonnet 42 we have :— 


But here’s the joy ; my friend and I are one. 


This is no mere metaphor, but the identity of Shakespeare, with his 
creative archetype,t or unity (Logos) that shall paint his age and glory with 


* “The second Sonnet is addressed to the poet himself, though its structure seems 
to convey the idea that the poet is addressing another ;_ but he is that other, though 
in a mystical sense.” — Remarks on Shakespeare's Sonnets (76). 


+ “A large proportion of the Sonnets are addressed indirectly by the poet to 
“himself : for although he conceived the higher spirit, he conceived it as his own 
“ better part ; hence, whilst he posited, so to say, the dogma of a separation between 
“himself and the higher spirit, as in Sonnets 36 and 39, yet, in these same Sonnets, the 
“ poet asserts the unity ; and therefore it is in harmony with the poet’s own view, to 
“understand him as addressing himself in many of the Sonnets even when the form 
“of the language might imply a separation.”—Remarks on Shakespeare. 

F 2 
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the beauty of his new life and creative scheme. Again in Sonnet 39 :— 


O, how thy worth, with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can my own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is’t but mine own, when I praise thee ? 


This identity of Shakespeare with his friend is very oe ae It 
accounts at once for Sonnet 62 :— 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye. 

This sin of self-love is pardonable through posthumous fame—iniquity 
during life-time, or in a personal sense. 

The preposterous theory that the carnal marriage of a friend patron is 
the opening proposition of these poems, is not only utterly absurd, but has 
not a leg of proof to stand upon. There is some sense in connecting the 
lyrical outpourings, of a sublime artist like our poet, with his art, none 
in debasing him by tacit accusation of sycophancy, criminal love for 
the mistress of this very friend, and altogether incomprehensible interest 
in his marriage,—unless it were to divorce him from the object of their 
common affection. Dante wrote commentaries upon his art. His two 
philosophical works, are both simply (says Mr. Simpson) commentaries, 
bringing out the meaning of his own sonnets and canzoni.T 

These words express our entire theory. These sonnets are commen- 
taries upon Shakespeare’s creative principles, and plan, written in a highly 
allegorical fashion,} both to obscure his meaning, and at the same time 


* Pythagoras defined a friend to ‘be a man’s other self, This should be compared 
with the poet’s friend, as the poet terms him his “ other self”’ in direct words :— 


Myself I'll forzeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still. CXSALV, 


"Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise 

Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

What can my own praise to mine own self bring ? 

And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee ? XXXIX, 


With Plato the love of the intellectual soul is typified by male friendship. This the — 
poet exquisitely adheres to—his friend being his own soul, Eros or creative love. 


Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will. _ - ° CVEXVE 


+ “Does anyone believe that the celebrated and excellent Petrarch spent so many 
days and nights in study and labour on his pastorals, merely for the grace of the 
verse and the elegance of the language, or to describe the imaginary conversations of 
Pamphilius and Mition, and other careless shepherds, or to let us know that Gallo 
asked for the pipe Tirreno? I might adduce the meaning of my own eclogue, 
being conscious of its meaning, but judge it more prudent to abstain. Therefore 
let. these ignorant and vain chatterers be silent; for these illustrious men, who are 
nursed by the muses, and educated in the dwellings of philosophy, did surely conceal 
a deep meaning in their verses.”—14th Book of the Genealogy of the Gods, 10th 
Chapter by Boccaccio, translated by Gius Betussi. 

“Petrarch contracted a friendship with Boccaccio of Florence; which was of so 
intimate a nature, that it seemed as though the two bodies were moved by one soul.” 
= DUNT 8 Life of Petrarch. 


{ The Author of Remarks on Shakespeare’s Sonnets says :— 
“The Sonnets, we say, belong to the class of hermetic writings. They carry one 
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to reveal what he intends to reveal, when the time is ripe for his under- 
standing. * 

The youth of the Sonnets is repeatedly addressed as Zove. It is in 
this epithet that we discover Plato. This Love is at once the Poet’s 
love of the soul, his Art Truth, and since this Love is his reason or 
Logos wedded to beauty (truth in beauty dyed) it is the soul of his art also. 

The importance of understanding what Shakespeare means by this 
word Love cannot be overestimated. Because, it not only is repeatedly 
employed, but the entire subject matter of the poems is Love. Mr. 
Simpson fully recognises this in his admirable little work. He devotes 
separate chapters to the consideration of all the different peed in the 
the ladder of love. 

And he gives us an entire work devoted to the Love-philosophy. But 
with all this he misses applying his theory to the poet’s Art. He tells 
us the great poets claimed to be teachers of wisdom. And he rightly 
says ‘‘ Shakespeare is always a philosopher, but in his sonnets he isa 
“ philosopher of love.” He thinks that W. H. was either Lord South- 
ampton, or some other ‘‘ young man of birth, and wealth, wit and beauty 
“who had travelled into Italy, and had come back brimming over with 
‘academies and love philosophy, with Petrarch and Platonism, upon 
‘which he disputed with Shakespeare, and by his discussions begot the 
“sonnets.” In the Platonic philosophy he says the “small matter 
(Socrates’ unique attainment) “of Love, enlarged itself into the great 
“ sustaining force of the universe, and he who knew Love knew the kernel 
“of all that could’ be known.” He goes on to discuss the Platonism of 
the great sonnet writers, and their fondness for the love philosophy. 
Finally he remarks :— 

“The philosophy of Love will be found to be a key to Shakespeare’s 
“Sonnets, explaining them as they stand, without obliging us to 
“put them into a new and arbitrary order, or to invent biographical 
“facts to fit their allusions.” + 





sense to the eye and the ear, but have another ensconced in them (Sonnet 49) for 
the head and the heart. That the Sonnets belong to this species of writing may be 
made sufficiently apparent, even by expressions and allusions in the Sonnets them- 
selves.” —(p. 66.) 

= Orpa be oe Yeo Key to map “HpaxActtov Aeyopevor, & as Ovak ov 
TO pavTeLov ears TO ev AcAdots ovte A€yer, ovte KptrTe, adda THLAlveEr, 

—Fragmenta Philosophorum Grecorum Heraclitus. 

The sentence of Heraclitus will undoubtedly be well known to you, that the 
oracle at Delphi neither speaks nor conceals but only indicates to the king. 

+ We expect to show that Love, as used in the, Shakspeare Sonnets, had not a mor- 
tal being for its object, but an unrepresentable spirit of beauty, the true source of 
artistic births, Drayton published a series of sonnets dedicated to Lilia, in the preface 
to which he holds this language :— 

“Tf thou muse what my Lilia is, take her to be some Diana, at the least chaste, 

“or some Minerva, no Venus, fairer far. It may be she is Learning’s Image, or some 
a hee ccnly wonder which the precisest may not mislike; perhaps under that name 
“ T have shadowed discipline.”—-Remarks on Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
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With this we entirely agree. But this key to the Sonnets must be 
applied to Shakespeare’s own Art,—not to discussions as to Platonism 
with a friend. Further this love philosophy is Creation—the marriage 
(the duo-uno paradox) of the Phenix and Turtle,—the sublime partici- 
pation of matter and mind in the beautiful, for the sake of immortality 
through revelation of this art—divine offspring ! 

In the sonnets Shakespeare gives expression to two loves, the first is 
his ideal friendship for his friend, the second for a dark mistress. We 
shall find that these two loves correspond to intellectual love, and 
sensible love. These two are the good and bad angels, that suggest 
him still, The friend we suggest is his creative logos—spirit— 
invisible=as yet unrevealed—the unity of his works, and the aim 
of criticism. The second is the objective phenomenal or material, 
at present exoteric reading of his works as outward nature; it cor- 
responds to matter and is feminine. We shall endeavour later on 
to explain why she is painted black. The statue of Diana of Ephesus 
was black, made of ebony-wood, Creuzer tells us. This colour, and 
particularly the reference to the wood, finds a curious parallel in 
Love’s Labors Lost. Isis was often black in her statues, as also the 
‘Indian Mother-Goddess corresponding to Artemis-Bhavani, consort of 
Maha-Deva. But of this in its proper place, upon the extraordinary 
play of Love’s Labors Lost. We find Shakespeare giving an androgynous 
character to his love. He terms it the “ master-mistress” of his passion. 
This is quite in keeping with our duo-uno theory of paradox, and par- 
ticipating art. And when we come to study the text we shall find, 
that these two are perpetually crossing and recrossing each other in a 
male and female element, that are in the directest antagonism to each 
other. We must claim the readers’ indulgence for much tautology of 
expression, and quotation in support of our theory. Such is the difficulty 
of making a theory of this profundity clear, that we are compelled to 
reiterate our text upon creation by Love, and to keep our main authority 
(Plato) constantly before our eyes. It is hardly possible to treat the 
subject systematically, until the reader has in some sense understood 
our theory in connection with the text of the Sonnets themselves. Like 
the warp and woof, of a woven fabric, the ideas cross and recross each 
other, with the special art intention of highly obscuring the poet's 
meaning. This the poet confesses, He says (Sonnet 46.) : 

“Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war,* 





* “ For words, like nature half reveal, 
“ And half conceal the soul within.” —Tennyson. 


Mark that this mortal war finds its philosophic reflection in the antinomy of love 
and hate, light and darkness—the doctrines of Heraclitus and Empedocles. Compare 
this portion of sonnets with second,—their opposition paradox, and androgynous 
nature, Plato deduced his philosophy in great measure from the cult of the Ephesian 
Diana—viz., the doctrines of Heraclitus. 
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“ How to divide the conquest of thy sight, 
** Mine eye, my heart thy pictures sight would bar 
“ My heart, my eye, the freedom of that right.” 


Again : (48th Sonnet.) 


“‘ How careful was I, when I took my way, 

“Each trifle under truest bars to thrust, 

“That to my use it might unused stay, 

“ From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust,” — 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets open with the subject of Plato’s Creation 
through Love in the second degree of vmitation. We emphazise this par- 
ticular degree of the imitation of nature, because it separates itself as true 
art from false art. Love, we must repeat, with Plato is the begetting of 
truth upon the body of beauty, for the sake of immortality. It is 
Diotima who instructs us in this in the Banquet, through Socrates. This 
was Creation with God —for he united through Love his idea with the 
objective world, or the beautiful. Love in the poet is the fine frenzy,* 
that gives to ‘airy nothing’ ‘local habitation and a name.’ For this 
reason (Mr. Simpson remarks) Shakespeare identifies Love and Phi- 
losophy. Love in God, is the goodness which gave birth to the 
invisible through the beautiful. For love is the desire of wnion with 
the beautiful. Mr. Fouillée remarks (Philosophie de Platon), page 
338, vol. I. :—‘‘ L'amour est la participation déja actuelle, mais, im- 
*‘ narfaite, de la matiére aux idées; le désir est le movement qui pousse 
**’étre incomplet & développer ses puissances.” Mr. Simpson remarks 
(page 6, Philosophy of the Sonnets.) :—‘‘Shakespeare is always a 
“philosopher, but in his Sonnets he is a philosopher of Love. All the 
“oreat Sonnet writers affected one particular philosophy ; which was 
“derived originally from the Banquet of Plato. Socrates was supposed 
“to be the first founder of this school of thought, and Shakespeare’s 
“‘ adherence to it, was so notorious that he was called in his epitaph ‘ genio 
“‘Socratem, a Socrates in his turn of mind.” To this we have already 
alluded. We may here remark that this importance of Love, is by no 
means confined to Plato. In the ancient cosmogomies we find Love 
repeatedly playing a first or second part in the creation of the world. 
In the Orphic fragments it is Eros who mingles all things together. 

“The race of the immortals had no existence until Love mixed all 
“things together.” —Aristophanes, Aves, 689. 

Again from Orpheus (Arg. 419.) And Eros (Love) the most ancient, 





* It is interesting to study how Shakespeare in the dream, identifies in the full 
Platonic sense—madness, love, poetry, and creation. With the first we are reminded 
of the divine mania of the soul spoken of in the Phedrus of Plato, which is identical 
with the celestial love, which in the Banquet, is the true source of inspiration to 


poets. 
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self completing of many counsels; how he generated all things, and 
separated them from each other. 

From the different Orphic fragments, we find that the Orphic 
Trinity consisted of :— 

Metis. Phanes or Eros. Ericapeeus. 
Which are interpreted Counsel. Lnght or Love. Life or life giver. 

From Acusilaus : Metis—ros—LEther. 

From Hesiod, according to Damascius: Earth—Hros—Tartarus. 

From the Sidonians : Cvonus—Love—Cloudy darkness. 

From the later Platonists : Power —Jntellect—Father. 

From the Chaldean and Persian Oracles of Zoroastes : Fire—Sun— 
Ether. 

Let it be noted in the above trinities, that (Cory’s Ancient Pragments), 
Love occupies in four cosmogonies the position of the second person of the 
trinity, the Logos. This identity of Love with the Divine Wisdom, or Son, 
as intellect,* is most important for our purpose. For Shakespeare addresses 
the “beauteous and lovely youth” of his sonnets repeatedly by the terms, 
love, son, child. If this friend is the logos of his art, we can understand 
why he is separate from Shakespeare, and yet Shakespeare himself. 
He is simply the second person of the poet’s trinity of art, of which 
Shakespeare himself is the head, or first principle. And we shall find 
this youth identified with Adonis as the Sun also. According to 
Macrobius, the Sun was invoked in the Mysteries, as 

Power of the world,—Light of the world,—Spirit of the world. 


Christ himself, was in this sense, the light of the world; for he 
was the Logos, through whose wisdom all things were made, and at 
the same time revealed, viz., the Divine idea that underlies creation. 
In this sense we see how Platonic Christianity is, in its trinity. It 
is simply an art trinity. Cory says (Ancient Fragments) :— 

‘‘Nothing, perhaps, is more uniformly insisted on among the 
“Heathen, than that their Trinity was a triad subordinate to a 
“ Monad; which monad was clearly one of those two independent 
“principles, which were conceived to have existed before the formation 
“of the world, and was the Etherial Intellectual principle of the 
“Universe; which was in a manner superseded by the Triad. The 
“Triad is likewise maintained to be Phanes or Eros, the Sun, the 
“Soul and Ruler of the world.” 

We introduce these trinities with the object of familiarising the 
reader's mind with the importance of the word Love, in relationship 


* “Phanes, or Eros, is the person who springs from the preceding power.  Metaphy- 
“ sically he is intellect (Damascius), and physically he is the light which broke forth 
“from the ancient Ether,—the creating power, often represented as ‘a child. ’”— 
(Cory’s Inquiries, page 30.) 
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to creation, either real or poetic. We also desire, to show that Love 
isidentified with the second person or intellect of the later Platonists. 
This youth of the sonnets is bound to Shakespeare by ties of Platonic 
love. This love of man to man has passed into a proverb, to signify 
the love of the ideal—of the intellect and the soul. The very word 
ideal, derives its existence from the theory of ideas. And it seems to 
us that in addressing this youth, with the object of persuading him to 
marry, the poet is sewply addressing himself under cover of a second 
person. The marriage of this youth is then but the begetting of 
Shakespeare’s immortality. Timeeus, the Locrian, tells us that “the 
“causes of things are two.”* These two, therefore, are contrary princi- 
ples: Idea is of the nature of Male and Father, but matter of the nature 
of Female and Mother :1 and things which are of the third nature are 
the offspring of the two. Now this third nature is participation itself,— 
existence, or art. The marriage of the ideal with the real, through the 
bonds of love is the universe. Shakespeare is therefore revealing to us 
the principles of his creative art, imitative of God’s art Nature. Mr. 
Simpson seems to apprehend that Shakespeare in these sonnets is dealing 
with no personal, but an universal love. 

He says: “On the first reading of Shakespeare’s Sonnets we seem to 
‘see only the passionate love for an earthly beauty. The next reading 
“may reveal to us that this love is as much directed, to the beauty of 
‘mind, as to that of body. A third reading begins to dim the personal 
“outlines : the object of Shakespeare’s love begins to expand into some- 
“thing more general, more universal than the individual friend,—some- 
“thing to which immortality and infinity themselves are not strangers.” 

Again he says: “Jn the Platonic idea the beloved one is a beautiful 
“youth whose mind the lover forms—begetting a beautiful mind in his 
“beautiful body.” 

This youth is the poet’s own ideal plan of art creation, and as love 
and reason are inseparable in art, (except in thought,) this youth is 
Shakespeare’s unity and art from its as yet unrevealed and esoteric 
side. The marriage that the poet proposes is the marriage of truth 
and beauty, through such a depth of plan, that revelation alone can 
restore this heir of his invention to posterity. Shakespeare is 


* These contrary principles belong to the philosophy of Heraclitus and Democritus, 
viz., love and hate, light and darkness, separation and reconciliation. Mark how these 
sonnets answer to this philosophy. The first part is addressed to a man, who is always 
called love and connected with the sun,—light. The second portion opens with address 
to a black woman who is called hate,—darkness. Note plays like Romeo and 
Juliet, Alls Well that Ends Well, and Lear, whose main plots are love springing out 
hate, or hate crossing love. These principles belonged to the Rosicrucians. 


+ Compare the expression “ master-mistress,”’ 
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but contemplating through this friend of the sonnets, the beauty of 
his own mind.* It is the beauty of his own mind that makes him 
desirous of immortalizing, by such a scheme of creative art as the 
world has never seen, or even imagined possible. In this union 
of truth and beauty, such offspring shall arise, as is the immor- 
tality of generation. For as Diotima says, “mortal nature seeks 
“as far as possible, to be ever and immortal. Now this it effects only 
“by generation, when tt leaves another new thing in the place of the old.” 
Again, she says, “In this manner everything mortal is preserved, not 
‘‘ by its being in every respect the same for ever, as the deity is ; but by 
“the thing that is departing, and growing old; leaving another new thing 
“* such as it was itself.” We have italicised these words because they 
contain the entire secret of Shakespeare’s Art, in our opinion, in no mere 
metaphorical sense, but in a profound plan of self-revelation through 
time. If the reader studies the sonnets attentively, he will perceive that 
the immortality that he claims for his friend through marriage, is closely 
connected with some mystery, that time is to surrender. For example, 
the first series of sonnets ends with some secret that time is to deliver 
up. This secret, whatever it may be, is repeatedly connected with 
Summer and Winter. These allusions have as yet passed unchallenged 
upon the score of poetical license. But they are so frequent, so 
emphasized, and bear such extraordinary relationship to the Winter’s 
Tale, that we feel certain they have a very profound connection with 
the poet’s art criticism through Time. 





* It should be noted how the poet calls his friend a babe and ason. This separation 
of himself, or division through time, is the poet’s incarnation,— pantheism, and in this 
sense he lives as the soul of his art, in the womb of that art awaiting the delivery of - 
time, or his re-birth through revelation—and the obstetrical dialectic of criticism, 








CHAPTER IV. 


THE SONNETS.—ContInuep. 


“The Student of Shakespeare is drawn to the Sonnets, not alone by their ardour 
and depth of feeling, their fertility and condensation of thought, their 
exquisite felicities of phrase, and their frequent beauty of rhythmical move- 
ment, but in a peculiar degree by the possibility that here, if nowhere else, 
the greatest of English poets may—as Wordsworth puts it—have ‘unlocked 
his heart.’ ”’—Dowden's Preface to Sonnets. 


TNNHE Sonnets of Shakespeare, we assume, open with the poet’s address 

to himself, under the disguise of a friend, who is the Platonic idea, 
or if we like, the genius and logos of the poet at once. We must there- 
fore consider these poems as strictly auto-biographical. Nothing outside 
that art, we imagine, is pointed at, or alluded to. And therefore we 
will suppose that this proposed marriage of his friend, is Creation by 
Love, being the begetting of immortality, or Truth, upon the body of 
Beauty. In Sonnet IX we read :— 


The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind. 


We unhesitatingly assert that Shakespeare is here writing of himself, 
what we are perpetually asking and speculating about,—the secret of 
his art,—his entire mystery. We maintain that the entire revelation of 
these supposed, for ever lost treasures, are buried in his art with conscious 
plan and intention.* Further, and for our present purpose, supremely 
important, to be assumed by us, is that these sonnets deal entirely with 
this plan of revelation through art,—and we repeat, through art alone, 
and nothing else, except to what that art leads us to discover. This is 
why the poet says, in Sonnet XVI :— 

To give away yourself keeps yourself still ; 
And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill, 

In short, we suggest that this contemplated portrait of himself, whether 
as secret of his art, or whatever we shall be led to suppose later on,—is 


* God affords no revelation, outside his works, Shakespeare compares himself to a 
“god in art.” —( Vide Sonnets, ) 
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the secret of these sonnets, and therefore of his art-creation. But before 
proceeding further, we must suggest that the poet’s rational 
genius, which is this youth or friend, was so in excess of his age, that 
like the sun, it was eclipsed by the “region cloud.” It is very curious 
that no one has remarked upon the parallel that Shakespeare draws 
between himself and the sun. He calls himself a sun of the world. 
How important this is, will be found later on, in the connection 
between the sun, and this youth. We shall maintain that these 
two are one, ae. the poet’s logos,—his central spiritual sun, in the 
Platonic sense of eternal realities. In the meanwhile, let us study 
Sonnet XXXIIT :— oo 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face, the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams, with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride, 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace ; 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out alack ! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now, 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. 


The poet identifies himself, by poetical metaphor, with the sun. But 
why is this sun eclipsed by the “region cloud?’ He published his 
works during his life, and at any rate the public were conversant with 
them, either through the quartos, or through the stage. We of the 
present age, have in reality added very little that is new, and nothing 
that could have been objectionable to his own age. Shakespeare consoles 
himself for the eclipse of the full light of his rational genius by his age, 
with a beautiful parallel drawn from the storehouse of Nature. The sun 
itself is often hidden in clouds. Why then should he object, because as 
a sun of the world, he too is eclipsed by his age? This “region cloud” 
expression is hardly doubtful, when we compare it with the poet’s meta- 
phorical lameness, which bas been so lamentably commented upon, as if 
it referred to some physical defect. Sonnet XXXVII :— 


As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child* do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite. 


It is difficult to understand how being made lame can be connected 
with ‘dearest spite’ of fortune. This paradox resolves itself very 
simply, if we imagine this lameness is produced by the “ region cloud.” 


* The Logos is the child, or second person, of the trinity. Compare Sonnet XVII. 
But where some child of yours alive that time 
You should live ¢wice, in it, and in my rhyme. 


(x1) You had a father, let your son say s0. 
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If Shakespeare’s genius was crippled by his age, then we understand why 


he says :— 
: And art made tongue-tied by authority. 
* * * 


* * 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

But the gift of such transcendant genius so far in advance of his age, 
has a species of irony in it. If Shakespeare gives himself away—he 
keeps himself still. This gift of genius is in reality a ‘“ dearest spite,” — 
for he cannot possess it except in dreams. He therefore says :— 


Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
* * * * * * 

Wander a word for shadows like myself, 

That take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf.—Passionate Pilgrim. 


And again :— 

In sleep a king, but waking no such matter.* 

This excessive genius of the poet, we are apt to imagine has only an 
art side. But the question arises, has this art only one side? The fol- 
lowing sonnet is addressed to Shakespeare’s friend. This youth we ask to 
be permitted to assume, is the poet’s Logos, the spiritual, rationalistic, as 
yet unrevealed side of his art. In addressing this youth, Shakespeare is 
addressing his own full rational genius, as buried in his art :— 


XVII, 
Who will believe my verse in time to come 
If it were fill’d with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb, 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 


This is very plain in Sonnet LXXXV. :— 


My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their character with golden quill, 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
I think good thoughts, whilst others write good words. 
And, like unlettered clerk, still cry ‘Amen’ 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polish’d form of well-refined pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say ‘Tis so, ’tis true,’ 
And to the most of praise add something more ; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect, 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 


This sonnet speaks of Shakespeare’s friend. The praises of this friend 
by others, and expressed to the poet, only extracts “’Tis so, tis true,” 
from him. It is his thought that gives his friend his due. But mark, 
the poet dares not express it,—he employs the epithet ‘tongue-tied 
Muse,” which recalls again :— , 

And art made tongue-tied by authority, 








* Compare (Sonnet XXXVII.) 
If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 
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This youth who is praised is the poet’s Logos. The unity of 
his art, gives soul and essence to his plays. This youth is simply 
“my dumb thoughts speaking in effect.”* Nothing could express better 
the invisible or dumb unity that speaks through the action or “ effect” 
of the Drama. The praises that the poet receives during his life, as to 
his creations, are in reality only for the surface of his art. This exoteric 
expression, however owes its existence to the ideal unity, or Logos, who 
is this youth or friend,—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ dumb thoughts.” This is why 
he terms his art a tomb. This friend, we maintain, is the poet’s spiritual 
side, quite separate to us from what we take his art now to be. We 
may be certain that the unrevealed half of Shakespeare, is as far above 
the revealed, as intellect is tosense. But we are not concerned with 
these conjectures. We have to adduce the evidence that Shakespeare 
has done this at all. This friend of Shakespeare, we repeat, is himself, 
through his unity of art. The sonnets therefore open with the contem- 
plated embodiment in art of Rationalism, as profound and perfect as 
that of Nature. Shakespeare, it may be noticed at once, commences his 
sonnets with reference to the spring, to ‘‘beauty’s rose,” and to a “tender 
heir.” We call attention to this because the entire. comparison is at one 
with Nature. And the fifth sonnet is for the first time, introductory to 
the Summer and Winter parallel, about which we shall have much to 
say, in connection with our theory of the Winter’s Tale. It seems to 
us that the opening of these sonnets is concerned with the distinction of - 
false art from true art. The burden of the argument is that phenomenal 
beauty is perishable :— 

O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament that truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. (54.) 

This is no mere accidental metaphor. It is the entire burthen of 
the scheme of art creation, partially revealed in these sonnets :— 
“truth in beauty dyed.” This is the sum total of this proposed mar- 
riage of his friend to his Muse. And this is revealed at once, by the 
end of the above sonnet :— 


And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall vade, by verse distils your truth, 


Shakespeare has further identified this friend with Summer :— 


For fear of which hear this thou age unbred 
Ere thou wert born, was beauty’s swmmer dead. 


This lovely and beauteous youth is the typical sun of Shakespeare’s 
art. Like many other sun gods, he is Logos and Messiah at once. 





* Dionysus is the “spirit of the apparent.” The nudity of life, of which pheno- 
mena are but the raiment or effect. 
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But to this we shall refer later. The sonnets open with this theme 
of the eternal cycle or synthesis of Nature,—mind and matter,— 
seed and flower,—Winter and Summer. The poet is determined that 
he will not let the immortality of his’ genius pro-create, unless for 
posterity :-— 


Then what could death do, if thou should’st depart, . 
Leaving thee living in posterity ? 


This, we assert, is key-note of these sonnets,—Revelation through 
Posterity. Through the Divine Wisdom, God created nature, and 
reveals also through this Logos, his heir. But father and son are one,* 
yet separate, so the poet addresses this friend as himself, and in this 
sense not himself. This revelation through his son, or logos, will reveal 
Shakespeare to us :— 


Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


This heir of his invention will, when Shakespeare’s art is ‘“beated and 
chopp’d with tann’d antiquity,” give him a second youth,—the youth of 
his own genius returned to him. If he does not do this,—if his art is 
not of this depth, his immortality will have a period. 


So thou thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


It may be remarked, the poet’s art needs no further assistance of this 
theoretical kind to ensure its immortality. But we beg the question. 
The poet’s entire art is of this nature already, that we discuss. The 
fascination of his art, its mystery, its beauty, though unrevealed to us, 
arises from this perfect union of organic soul and body, that we 
indeed feel, but cannot bring to clearrationalism. Shakespeare expresses 
this in Sonnet LXIX. :— 


Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 
All tongues, the voice of souls give thee that due 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 


The poet’s art is perfect. The upper and reverse side of this 
medal of Jove,—mind and matter are in this art a complete syn- 
thetic circle of eternal creation. The outer side of this art has as 


* And such wert thou. Looke how the fathers face 
Lives in his issue, even so, the race 
Of Shakespeares minde, and manners brightly shines 
In his well tryed, and true-filed lines : 
In each of which, he seemes to shake a Lance, 
- As brandish’t at the eyes of Ignorance.—Ben Jonson’s Dedication. 
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perfect a rationalistic spiritual unity, within, as without. The irony 
of his art is so profound, that even as foes of Shakespeare’s meaning, 
(if they knew it), praise his plays,—they are mock’d with the presentiment 
of truth. He therefore says :— 

Thy outward thus with outward praise is crown’d ; 

But those same tongues, that give thee so thy own, 

In other accents do this praise confound 

By seeing further than the eye hath shown. 

They look into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that in guess, they measure by thy deeds. 

These deeds, I suggest, are the dramatic action, not the unity of that 
action, quite another thing. 

Then churl their thoughts, although their eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds :— ; 
But why this odour, matcheth not thy show, 

The solve is this that thou dost common grow. 

We cannot separate beauty from truth. We may not know the truth, 
—1i.e. be able to bring it to clear reason, but we feel it ; and this is the 
theory of the Beautiful,—of sesthetic,—it is perceived and apprehended 
by the senses, long before it is rationalized. The origin of this art was, 
and is to be its end. The putting together of this synthetic plan, is 
to be revelation through its analysis or separation in the undoing. 

In Sonnet IV. the poet dwells upon the vastness of his own genius :— 


Nature’s bequest, gives nothing, but doth lend ; 
And being frank, she lends to those are free : 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless uurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet can’st not live ? 
For having traffic with thyself alone, 
Thou of thyself, thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how when Nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 
Thy unused beauty must be tomb’d with thee 
Which used lives th’ executor to be. 


The veil by which Shakespeare addresses his own genius, under the 
likeness of a friend patron, cannot be too admired. Its logic is 
exquisite. For the second person of the trinity is father and son at 
once. This friend, or youth, is the poet’s unused beauty, his rational 
genius, or logos; if he marries this truth to his Muse, then in time it 
will become his “ executor,” or revealer through art. If he imitates in 
the third degree of imitation, then as he says truly (Sonnet III.) :— 


Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 





* Compare Peenix and the Turtle : 
Either was the others mine. 
Compare Sonnet LXIX.: 
The solve is this, that thou dost common grow. 
Parallel the “ Union in partition ” of the Dream. 
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The IVth Sonnet repeats the same idea of the duties of genius, as we 
find in Act I. Scene 1, of Measure for Measure :— 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 

Not light them for themselves, for if our virtues went 
Not forth of us, ’twere all alike we had them not, 
Spirits are not finely touch’d but to fine issues. 


Goethe gives us a like self-consciousness of duty, in the dedication 
(Zueignung) to his. poems :— 
Der morgen kam, es scheuchten seine tritte 
Den leisen schlaf, der mich gelind umfing, 


Dass Ich erwacht, aus meiner stiller hiitte 
Den berg hinauf mit frischer seele ging. 


In Sonnet XI. the poet again contemplates his genius :— 


Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: 
Look whom she best endow’d, she gave thee more ; 
Which bounteous gift, thou should’st in bounty cherish : 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou should’st print more, nor let that copy die. 


This comparison of himself with Nature, as her seal, is very striking. 
It recalls Plato’s repeated simile of ideas imprinted upon wax, as with 
a stamp or dve. 

In the Fifth Sonnet we come across, for the first time, the Winter and 
Summer parallel. The sixth is continuance of the same subject with 
argument, for such creation, that like Winter and Summer, it shall 
conserve two immortalities :-— 


Then let not Winter’s ragged hand deface 

In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill’d : 

Make sweet some vial ; treasure thou some place 
With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 


This metaphor is connected with the gigantic scheme of creation, we 
maintain, Shakespeare has embodied through his Art. He likens the 
sun to his creative logos, as spiritual centre, or as philosophic Platonic 
type of eternal truth and reality. His Art from its outer side, is thus the 
earth. The union of these two at their full, is summer ; their divorce, is 
winter. The reconciliation of the poet’s rationalism, or spiritual side, is 
to be effected through time, and thus to restore the summer of his 
art. 

Whenever, therefore, we come across a summer and winter sonnet, we 
shall understand this theory of divorce through plan, of the summer 
from the winter of his Art through time, with the end of their 
reconciliation through revelation. With this key to unlock these sonnets, 
they grow startlingly intelligible. Mr. Dowden says, in his notes 

G 
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on the sonnets, that by a summer story the poet seems to have meant 
some gay fiction ! 

In Sonnet XV. we find the poet contemplating again the transitory, 
fleeting, unreal character of phenomenal life. In these lines we are 
hearing Plato discourse upon the shadows, or images, upon the wall of 
the cavernous chamber, in the allegory that so perfectly illustrates the 
whole theory of ideas, at the opening of the VIIth book of the Republic. 


Shakespeare contemplates life entirely from a dramatic or representative 
point of view :— 


That this huge stage, presenteth nought but shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence comment. 
These grand lines are declaration of pure idealism. The visible world 
is a drama. But mark,—a drama with an unity, and it is on this 
unity that the stars comment. Following this Platonic apprehension of 
images and unrealities, the poet says :— 


When I perceive that men as plants increase 
Cheer’d and check’d even by the self-same sky,* 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you, most rich in youth, before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 
And all in war with Time for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

Now it is very plain the last part of this sonnet is contrasted with the 
first. If Shakespeare’s Art was “ nought but shows,” it would wear its 
brave state out of memory. But it is more than this, it is the very 
opposite of false art, or outward phenomena. It is “in war with Time,” 
and as the outward wears with Time, Shakespeare’s depth and signifi- 
cance of meaning, shall engraft his Art anew. 

This is the entire subject-matter of these opening sonnets. How shall 
the poet give full expression to his genius, and attain an endless immor- 
tality? Ifhe does not marry his genius to his Muse, in the sense of 
creation, in the second degree of imitation, then his Art will “wear its 
brave state out of memory.” It must be borne in mind, that Shake- 
speare’s Art and works are unique in their extraordinary depth, and the 
ever growing attention they receive from the ages. Such art as this is 
something very different from Ben Jonson’s, Marlowe’s, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s, Indeed, there is no dramatic Art of any age, or any country, 
that can compare with our poet’s works. And it is this extraordinary 
excellence that excites the conviction, that this is owing neither to 
particular beauties of style, or language ; nor even to detached depth of 





* Compare :—“ Servile to all the skiey influences,” — Measure for Measure. 
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thought, but that the soul of this Art, although invisible to us in itself, 
is visible outwardly in the harmony and unity of the profound plan of 
creation we postulate. Shakespeare stands on the pedestal he occupies 
on account of the superlative difference existing between him and all 
other compeers in the dramatic line. What is this owing to? For it is 
a difference, not of degree, but of kind 7m toto genere. The secret of 
his Art creation, we reply, is the one chief answer to this enigma of 
literature. It is the poet’s depth, which is part of his creative plan 
that gives his Art such extraordinary resemblance to Nature, both in 
beauty, eternity, and the fascination that its spiritual mystery affords 
us. 
In Sonnet XI., we have again the burthen of this profound scheme 

of creation :— 

As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow’st 

In one of thine, from that which thou departest. 
And the next Sonnet culminates this idea :— 


And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him, when he takes thee hence. 

These lines and the sonnets from which they are extracted, express the 
conviction of the poet, deduced from his study of Nature, that every 
phenomenal image is perishable, except that inner spiritual principle 
which carries within itself the seed and promise of its own rebirth 
and resurrection, through the immortality of philosophic truth. Sum- 
mer with its flowers dies, and Nature herself would end, if Summer’s 
distillation, were not left ‘a liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass.” 

It is from these repeated comparisons with Nature, with the rose, 
and with winter, that we gather a profound key as to what the Poet means 
by Winter in connection with his art. The substance of his Art is the 
spiritual seed of its revelation, that awaits the blossoming of its full 
flower, through the growing light of our dawning intelligences. In 
passing, we should like to note how Rosicrucian is not only this idea, 
but the following two lines :— 

Then, were not, Summer’s distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. (Sonnet V.) 

The Rosicrucians who rose to eminence, as a secret society during 
Shakespeare’s life time, and as suddenly sank into obscurity, derived 
their title from their emblematic symbol of a crucified rose. This rose 


_ was sometimes supposed to be imprisoned in a crystal. This typified 


with them resurrection. ‘Thomas Vaughan, a famous member of the 
order, writes :— 

“In regard of the ashes of the vegetables, although their weaker, 
“ exterior elements expire by violence of the fire, yet their earth cannot 


“be destroyed, but is wtrified. The fusion and transparency of this 
G 2 
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“substance is occasioned by the Radicall moysture, or seminal water of 
“the compound. This water resists the fury of the fire, and cannot 
“possibly be vanquished. ‘Jn hac Aqua (Crystal) Rosa latet in 
‘“hiéme.’ These two principles are never separated ; for Nature proceeds — 
“not so far in her dissolutions. When death hath done her worst, there 
‘fis an union between these two, and out of them shall God raise us at 
“the last day, and restore us to a spiritual constitution.” 

Not only is Vaughan’s idea the entire substance of our argument, 
but it is evident Shakespeare borrowed his simile, from the rose pent up 
om the crystal. ‘ Walls of glass” can have but this reference, and the 
entire Sonnet deals with this spiritual rebirth of the flower, out of the 
seed of its Winter, in Spring and Summer. Sidney employ sthis parallel 
of Rosewater in his Arcadia.* The philosophic expression of Vaughan’s 
theory, is what we in scientific parlance term, the conservation of energy, 
or the indestructibility of matter. 

In Sonnet XIII., we have the culminating antithesis of this duo-uno 
plan of creation :— 

O, that you were yourself / but, love, you are 
No longer yours than you yourself here live :— 

It is of Creation by Love, we assert, these poems, are discussing. 
That creation, as Diotima points out in the Banquet, is the begetting of 
truth upon the body of beauty. In short marriage for the sake of 
immortality through offspring. | 

This Love is the Poet’s friend—his Logos—himself through his Thought. 
Plato tells us love and reason are one, meaning by this that beauty is 
but the splendour of truth. These two then dwell together in unity,— 
a dualism in thought. Those who have understood Plato’s Banquet, 
will at once realize the exquisite logic of the identity of this friend 
with love. For Platonic love, typified by male friendship, is Love of 
the beautiful mind or soul. This youth is Shakespeare’s Art soul, his 
unity, Logos, heir, himself,—creation through Love, his rational and 
esoteric side. We fear much misconception of our theory will arise, 
from that fatal bane of all clear thought ;—that is, attaching false 
meanings and wrong connotations to our phraseology. ‘There are no 
divisions or classifications in nature. Until we can therefore think 
without words, we are sure to be the slaves of words. For the latter 
are arbitrary signs, that unfortunately become barriers to comprehension 


* “Have you ever seen a pure Rosewater kept in a crystal glass? How fine it 
“looks? How sweet it smells, while that beautiful glass imprisons it? Break the 
‘* prison and let the water take his own course, doth it not embrace dust and lose 
‘all his former sweetness and fairness? Truly so are we, if we have not the stay 
“rather than the restraint of crystaline marriage.” The extraordinary resemblance 
of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella to Shakespeare’s poems will receive attention 
elsewhere. 
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in proportion as we are dependent upon them, for the truth. No one 
will understand this theory, who cannot identify the multitudinous 
synonyms, and motley disguises under which the same truth hides itself. 
We make this preliminary protest, because critics are fond of fastening 
upon a phrase, and, distorting its signification, point out the inconsistency 
of the author. Shakespeare’s universal mind pierced through all the 
distinctions of the schools, and of language, we may be certain. He 
rose at once, to the abstract of all existence, perceiving what was false 
and what was true in men’s beliefs. It is significant in regard to this 
opinion of ours, that he has made Parolles (in All’s Well That Ends 
Well), a notorious impostor, liar, and cheat. This name of Parolles like 
that of Perdita and Marina, reveals its idea :—viz., words and their fulse 
distinctions. Parolles comes between Helena and Bertram as a spirit of 
evil persuasion. The history of the play is the reconciliation of Helena 
and Bertram. This reconciliation depends we assert on the unmasking 
of Parolles. But of this elsewhere. 

All we demand at the hands of the reader, is the kind indulgence in 
this hypothesis of ours, z.e., that these Sonnets reveal a scheme of pro- 
found Platonic Creation rivalling Nature, not only externally or through 
the types of generalized human characters, as presented in the drama, 
but uniting under these a philosophic unity of thought, that is as yet 
unrevealed. We further ask, that this scheme of creation, be considered 
from the Platonic, or ideal, standpoint, where all things exist through the 
unity of the Creator’s Logos, or reason. Shakespeare we assert 
addresses only himself, unless we like to separate by a subtle distinction, 
his Art from himself. 

What is this mysterious secret, that Time is torender up? Over and 
over again we come across sonnets that couple this friend with conflict 
through time, and surrender finally. For example the first series of 
sonnets addressed to this youth, end with these words :— 





O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power, 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his fickle hour ; 

Who hast by waning grown, and therein show’st 

Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow’st ; 

If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 

As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back, 

She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill, 

May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill, 

Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ! 

She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure ; 
Her audit though delay’d, answer’d must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. (123.) 


Again (Sonnet LXXXI.) :— 


The earth can yield me but a common gTave, 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 
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The matchless folly of those who would identify this friend, with a 
living person, and contemporary, must be apparent to all who consider 
the above. The idea of a friend, whose name we do not even possess, 
(nor ever shall possess in this sense), being entombed in men’s eyes is 
preposterous. What possible interest could the poet have in the marriage 
of this friend? And who ever heard of a man’s immortality, being 
ensured by his children of flesh and blood! Why is the earth 
only to yield Shakespeare a common grave, whilst this friend is entombed 
in men’s eyes? Is the entombment of this friend, only half of the Poet’s 
genius, in plot to bury the other half? Is this entombment the secret 
of these sonnets, that we suggest? Is this Shakespeare’s Logos again ? 
In Sonnet LXV., the poet calls this friend Time’s jewel :— 


O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 


Why, we ask,-should this friend, if he be a person, be hidden? What 
is this invention of the LIXth Sonnet, that challenges five hundred years 
to show its like in some antique book }— 


If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled, 
Which, labouring for invention bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child ! 
O, that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done! 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame; 
Whether we are mended, or whether better they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 


We find that this sonnet deals with not only something of unique 

character in the poet’s mind, but something of a literary character also :— 
Since mind at first in character was done, 

This is very significant, and this invention, let us note, is coupled with 


creation—a child. What is “this composed wonder of your frame,’ 
the poet speaks of? Surely this is the poet’s entire Art, and nothing 


personal. This sonnet tells us in a most unmistakeable way, that it 


deals with a literary invention,—a marvel of wonder—so much so, that 
the poet wonders if any one during even five hundred years, has done the 
same thing. We need not suggest the unique character of the 
theory we are postulating. Such marriage of truth and beauty as the 
union of Plato’s idealism with philosophical truth through objective art, 
would indeed be a marvel if done. That it is possible to do this we 
maintain—nay, it has been done—and Shakespeare is now telling us he 
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has done it. | Why are we referred to Shakespeare’s books? XXIIIrd 
Sonnet :—- 
As an unperfect actor on the stage, 
Who with his fear is put besides his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart ; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love’s rite, 
And in mine own love’s strength seem to decay, 
O’ercharged with burthen of mine own love’s might. 
O, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, 
Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 
More than that tongue that more hath more express’d 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

This sonnet ought to supply sufficient proof of the entire character 
of these poems. Are not “my books” Shakespeare’s creations,—his 
works,—his Art? If not, he evidently wrote books we do not possess, 
and this in itself is a sufficiently interesting question. But that 
these books are the poet’s works, we have no shadow of doubt. This 
Art of the poet, contains “ More than that tongue, that more hath: 
more expressed.” If this does not mean that we are to study them 
for the sake of what they contain internally, we shall never believe 
anything again in writing :— 

Study his bias leaves, and make his book thine eyes, 
Where all those pleasures live, that art would comprehend. 

The author who could pen these two lines, betrays his own theory 
of creation. If there be las, it springs from outer Art-—it is the 
illusion or deception of Art, which like nature, must be studied scientifi- 
cally for the sake of its truth, and not through the senses. It is only 
with study that we get rid of our prejudices, and become disciples of the 
clothes-philosophy. Shakespeare tells us that he is “O’er charged with 
burden of mine own love’s might.” And on this acccount he is like 
an imperfect. actor on the stage—afraid to betray too visibly the secret 
of his Art. We are therefore referred to his works, and advised to 
study them, for the sake of what they contain. 

We must bear in mind that according to our theory, this friend is 
the poet’s Logos—himself. We then see that it is the Logos itself, 
which is to be studied in this Art. But surely the poet cannot have any 
mistrust of his friend, else why the words, “So I, for fear of trust forget 
to say the perfect ceremony of love’s rite.” If he refers here to some 
secret embodied obscurely in his Art, then we can comprehend these 
Sonnet 48 repeats this caution in a more striking 





ambiguous words. 


manner :— 
How careful was I, when I took my way, 


Each trifle, under truest bars to thrust 
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That to my use, it might unused stay 
From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust. 


The third line unmistakeably points to something that is stored or 
obscured with great care, for future use. And we must note also, that 
it is the “hands of falsehood” that the poet fears. This is some Art 
secret, and if we understand by “each trifle” the details of this Art, as 
partially revealing and obscuring at once, some key of revelation, the 
whole sonnet becomes in a great way clear. 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written ambassage, 

To witness duty, not to show my wit: 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 

In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will bestow tt ; 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect, 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect ; 


Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee 
Till then not show my head where thou must prove me. 


What again is the secret or mystery that is “ wanting in words to 
show it,” and requires some “ good conceit” for the discoverer to fathom 
it? And lastly why is Shakespeare in hiding, until proved by the 
discoverer ? We shall endeavour to show that this sonnet, like the others 
of this description, refers to some key play, in connection with these son- 
nets (Love’s Labors Lost?) We may remind the reader, that the black 
mistress of these sonnets re-appears in that play, under the veil of 
Rosalind. Also, three sonnets from ‘Sundry Notes to Music” find © 
themselves in that play. Love’s Labors Lost, we would paraphrase 
Creation’s Labors Lost—for Love is creation and this Logos of friend 
at once. Everyone reading the play must have been struck with 
the extraordinary mystical and enigmatical character of great part 
of the dialogue. Rosalind is compared to the Sun, in something more 
than metaphorical style. She is at the same time as black as night, 
and ebony wood. In the same way Maria is the sea. The play ends 
with an ironical chanson of Summer and Winter, paralleled with Apollo 
and Mercury. This reference to Summer and Winter, refers us to these 
sonnets again, as also to The Winter’s Tale. It has been supposed that 
the sonnets in this play, are repeated twice in the poet’s works by 
chance. We donot think so. We imagine this reference has double 
meaning. Once more, the play ends, not with marriage, but with 
some abortive display or part revelation, that is to be made real and good 
by Time, or others. . 
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Brron.—Therefore ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewise yours : we to ourselves prove false, 
By being once false, for ever to be true 
To those that make us both. 

Elsewhere we shall refer to this extraordinary work, particularly the 
conversations between Moth, Costard, Don Adriano de Armado, and 
Holofernes. 

Novalis, one of the subtlest of German thinkers, remarks with regard 
to our poet’s Art :— 

“The latest sharp minded observer will find new coincidences, with 
*‘ endless system of the universe, collisions with later ideas, relationships 
“ with the higher powers and senses of humanity. They are symbolical, 
“full of interpretation, simple and inexhaustible, like the creations of 
“nature, and nothing more unfit can be said of them, than that they 
“are a work of art in the narrow mechanical meaning of the word.”— 
( Werke.) Novalis only enunciates what Coleridge endeavoured to enforce, 
viz., the organic character of the poet’s art. Z'lis vs only a metaphor, for 
dual umty. An organism is the product of an internal, spiritual force, 
giving itself outward expression through nature or art. There must be 
soul or symbolism where there is organism. 

We commonly assume that the poet took a story like the original of 
the Winter’s Tale, and said to himself “I will make a play of this.” 
Forthwith, without any purport or aim beyond play writing, or making 
an ugly story a “ thing of beauty and ajoy for ever,” the poet creates a 
play out of it. But as we have endeavoured to point out, this theory is 
well enough for Ben Jonson, or any other dramatic poet save Shakes- 
peare. Such superficial aim, may produce indeed beauties of style, 
and give force and strength to action, incidents and characters, but 
this would never produce the works of Shakespeare. Take Schiller’s 
plays for example; they are not wanting in exquisite passages and 
often rise to sublimity ; but this is not Shakespeare’s style. It is 
the extraordinary organic force of Shakespeare, that forms his peculiar 
streneth and mystery. 

Although Faust has a genuine claim to be considered a high Plies 
creative work, Goethe denied to Faust any idea, and called it a “ wild 
mad thing,” which must not be taken too seriously ; for Goethe could 
hardly be expected to destroy the interest that mystery and the un- 
fathomable give to Art. What is the difference between Shakespeare 
and all other dramatic talent? To give an answer to this is impossible, 
but we may suggest it is depth and promise, that enlarge with the critical 
faculties of man. Steadily, bit by bit, Shakespeare becomes more 
sublime as we approach him. As Emerson says “it took two centuries 
to discover him, we are too near the mountain.” 
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In Sonnet XVIII., we have the comparison of the youth of the 
poems to an eternal summer :— 


But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest, 
Nor shall death brag thou wande’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st ; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Now we are asked to believe that Shakespeare has written over a 
hundred sonnets, solely to immortalize a friend whose name will ever 
remain unknown to us. All this force and inspired prophecy with 
regard to time, has no other motive than an enigmatical youth, who is 
sometimes a ‘lovely boy,’ sometimes a ‘ master mistress’ of the poet’s 
passion, and is extravagantly compared to an ‘eternal summer.* It is 
in ‘eternal lines’ that this youth shall grow. And why? What has 
his marriage to do with immortality? Let us mark the last line of the 
above “and this gives life to thee.” If our theory were near the truth, 
then indeed this line is significant, for then we understand that these 
sonnets are to be the revealers of this scheme of Art, and revelation 
we postulate. And we would immediately call attention to the striking 
fact that the poet calls this youth hes child.—124. 

If my dear love were but the child of state. 
And in the same sonnet we are told that it :-— 
All alone, stands hugely politic. 

This comparison of a child finds repetition elsewhere: if the poet is 
speaking of his Logos, then we understand that this is his son and heir. 
In Sonnet 104, we have another summer parallel :— 


For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead.* 


All these comparisons pass for mere poetical flourish, or the extra- 
vagant euphuism of the age. I now desire to show in connection with 
our theory of The Winter’s Tale, what a profound and significant 
meaning the Winter and Summer Sonnets may have. 

Our theory in The Winter’s Tale was that Shakespeare ‘ making 
Antiquity for Aye his page,’ has borrowed the Eleusinian myth of 
Winter and Summer, as personified by the Wanderings of Ceres, as 
typical expression of the full circle of Nature, spiritually and mate- 
rially symbolised. This story of Demétér and Persephénef is not only 
one of the most exquisite of Greek myths, but formed for eighteen- 





* Shakespeare pretty plainly points out the character of this “puer eternus” in 
these words :—Compare X. O. Muller, 18.--“‘ The real object of lamentation was the 
“tender beauty of Spring (Adoni, Linus) destroyed by the summer heat.” 

+ The rape, and indeed the entire myth of Persephone and Demétér is laid, and 
belongs to Sicily. Note that Leontes is King of Sicilia. This one fact will prove the 
intention and significance of the Winter’s Tale. 
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hundred years, the chief centre of the classic and philosophic Church, 
if I may so word it. It is excessively important that the reader 
understand that the Ancients, enjoying no prerogative of a special 
revelation, had alone Nature to deduce from, as to the signification of 
life, and of the soul after death. The most striking of all phenomena is 
the alternation of the seasons, and particularly the changes of Winter 
and Summer. Certainly the most marvellous and wonder inspiring of 
facts, is the death of the flower, the leaf, and the entire glory of; summer, 
to be succeeded by the bare blackness of winter. The visible has 
become the invisible, the living the dead. And to complete this half 
circle of mystery, with the spring there arose from the dark treasures of 
Pluto, the beauty and promise of Proserpine afresh. It was only a 
natural step that Man applied all this to himself. As part of Nature, 
and living on the very bounties of the Earth-Mother, he naturally 
deduced from this death and rebirth, a corresponding destiny 
for his own soul. Although he could not trace the resurrection of the 
soul with his visible eyes, he compared it spiritually with the summer, 
because of its greater glory when compared with winter, which stood as 
death, and also because it was a type of re-birth and hope. In con- 
sequence of this, we find solar heroes like Adonis bewailed at the 
autumnal equinox, as signifying the death of a ‘lovely and beauteous 
youth, who was indifferently according to locality and time— Linus, 
Scephrus, Lityerses, Hylas or Attys. Too much attention cannot be 
given to what we now are about to lead up to, as we are going to connect 
not only these youths with the summer’s sun, but to suggest that 
Shakespeare has done the same.* Further we assert that the friend of 
these sonnets, this ‘lovely and beauteous youth, 1s no other than the Sun 
— Shakespeare's Logos — the spiritual central sun of his entire art—its 
unity as a system imitative of Nature. This youth is the unity of his 
Art truth, the summer’s sun—but as yet he ws dead—and this, we 
suggest is the reason, since we only know the dead side of the poet’s art, 
that he calls his Play The Wvanter’s Tale. His Sun is in the Winter 
signs. 

Doctor Alger says (Doctrine of a Future Life) -— 

“Tt is a well-known fact, intimately connected with the different 


* ¢ Allthe Sun-Gods with their symbol, the visible sun, are the creators of physical 
“nature only. The spiritual is the work of the highest God,—the concealed—the 
“ central, spiritual Sun of his Demiurge--the Divine Mind of Plato, and the Divine 
* Wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus—the wisdom effused from Oulom or Kronos,” - 
* Hence we may understand why the sublimer scenes in the Mysteries were always 
“at night. The life of the interior spirit is the death of external nature, and the 
“night of the physical world denotes the day of the spiritual, Dionysius, the night 
‘sun, is therefore worshipped rather than Helios, the orb of day.”—(Jsis Unveiled, 
Blavatsky, vol 1., 132).—Itid, XIV., I. Before the veit). 
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“religions of Greece and Asia-Minor, that during the times of harvest in 
“the autumn, and again at the season of sowing in the spring, the 
‘“‘ shepherds, the vintagers, and the people in general, were accustomed 
“to observe certain sacred festivals,—the autumnal sad,—the vernal 
“joyous. These undoubtedly grew out of the deep sympathy between 
‘‘man and nature, over the decay and disappearance, the revival and 
“return of vegetation. When the hot season had withered the verdure of 
“the fields, plaintive songs were sung, their wild melancholy notes and 
“snatches borne abroad by the breeze, and their echoes dying at last 
“in the distance. In every instance, these mournful strains were the 
“annual lamentation of, the people, over the death of some mythical boy 
“of extraordinary beauty and promise, who in the flower of youth, was 
“suddenly drown’d, or torn in pieces by wild beasts. 


“Some Hyacinthine boy, for whom : x 
“ Morn well might break, and April bloom. 


“Among the Argives it was Linus. With the Arcadians it was 
“Scephrus. In Phrygia it was Lityerses. On the shore of the Black 
‘Sea it was Bormus. In the country of the Bithynians it was Hylas. 
“ At Pelusium it was Maneros. And in Syria it was Adonis. The 
“untimely death of these beautiful boys, carried off in their morning of 
“life, was yearly bewailed ; their names re-echoing over the plains, the 
“fountains, and among the hills. It is obvious that these cannot have 
‘been real persons, whose death excited a sympathy so general, so re- 
‘‘ current. The real object of lamentation, says Miller, ‘was the 
“tender beauty of spring, destroyed by the raging heat.’” Now com- 
compare (sonnet CIV.) :— 


For fear of which, hear this thou age unbred, 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead. 


This is addressed to us—Posterity. Again compare (Sonnet XCVII):— 
How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year. 

Compare Sonnets LXXIII., LXIII., LXVIL. ; all addressed to Diony- 
sus, Phanes or Adonis,—the creative Love of the Mysteries. 

With regard to Adonis we must now draw attention to Shakespeare’s 
extraordinary forestalment of modern mythographers, and writers upon 
ancient symbolism in religion. Sir George Cox says, “Tammuz (or 
‘“‘ Adonis) became the symbol under which the sun, invoked with a 
“thousand names* has been worshipped.” Now compare Shakespeare, 
LIT :-— 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 





* Bryant, in his Analysis of Ancient Mythology, remarks :—“ Many learned men 
“have beey at infinite pains to class the particular deities of different countries, and 
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That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since everyone, hath, everyone, one shade, 
And you but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you, 
On Helen’s cheeks all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new ; 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year, 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace, you have some part, 
But you like none, none you for constant heart. 


If this sonnet 1s not to the sun, we shall never believe the evidence of 
eyes again. The “millions of strange shadows” that tend on the sun, 
form entire life. And Shakespeare leaves us no loophole for ambiguity. 
For when he says :— 


“Speak of the spring and foison of the year, 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear,” 


he is so unmistakeably alluding to the sun, that it would be superfluous 
to discuss any possible doubt as to hismeaning. But let us mark the 
identity of Adonis with the sun, in the fifth line. Not alone this, but 
anticipating the great solar hero myth exegesis of modern date, he says, 
that Helen is but one of the numerous counterfeits by which the sun has 
been ideally symbolised.* Sir George Cox says (Mythology of Aryans 


“to point out which were the same. But they would have saved themselves much 
“labor, if, before they hadbewildered themselves in these fruitless inquiries, they had 
“considered whether all the deities of which they treat, were not originally the 
“same,—all from one source, branched out and diversified in different parts of the 
“world. The nations of the east acknowledged originally but one deity, the sun ; 
* but when they came to give the titles, Orus, Osiris, and Cham, to some of the heads 
“of their families, they in time were looked up to as gods, and severally worshipped 
‘as solar lights.” 

“These titles and attributes, though they belonged originally to one god, the sun, 
“yet being manifold and misapplied, gave rise to a multitude of deities, whose era 
“never could be settled, nor their history rendered consistent. Cadmus was one of 
“these. He was the same as Hermes of Egypt, called also Thoth.”— Bryant. Analysis 
of Ancient Mythology. 

* “Adonim quoque solem esse non dubitabitur inspecta religione Assyriorum ; apud 
“quos Veneris, Architidis, et Adonis maxima olim veneratio viguit, quam nunc 
* Phoenices tenent.”—Macrobius. Saturnal. Liber I, c. 21. 

The above will be sufficient to point out where Shakespeare may have first found his 
solar mythology prepared for him, ready at hand, among the ancients. It must be 
allowed, that this view of Macrobius, at once deprives this century of the right to any 
peculiar prerogative, in the realms of mythographical solar interpretation. All the 
great Mythographers of the present day are repeating with blatant plagiarism the 
views of Macrobius and other ancient writers. That such extremely unoriginal ideas 
should have been shared in by the universal and penetrative mind of a poet like 
Shakespeare, should surprise no one. Our minds are apt to mistake modern discoveries 
for entirely new and original theories. How could Shakespeare have anticipated Sir 
George Cox (Mythology of the Aryans), Max Muller, Creuzer, Mr. Brown, Bryant, or 
any other solar mythographer? Yet a little study and we find we are only 
re-learning what we have already forgotten,—the thought of the ancient world. 
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pp. 155, 156, II.) :—“ Helen is simply the radiant light, whether of 
“the morning or the evening.” This is fully recognised by Preller, 
who compares her as such, with the Mater Matuta of the Latins. 
(Greek Mythology). Adonis, we know, is always described as a beautiful 
and lovely youth. Compare this sonnet :— 


LIV. 
O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament that truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 
For that sweet odour, which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye, 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 
When summer’s breath their mask’d buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves, Sweet roses* do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths, are sweetest odours made : 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 

Let us note the following important points in this sonnet. First 
of all, this lovely youth is the same friend to whom the entire 
poems (first part) are addressed. Secondly, he is identified with Zruth. 
Thirdly, he is to be distilled, so as to promise fresh life, through an 
inner principle, that is essence, spirit, the soul of beauty. Shakespeare 
permits no mention of mere beauty alone but with disparagement ; 
unless it restore odour, or new life through re-birth. The entire sonnet 
is in praise, not of beauty alone, but of a beauty that has truth added 
to it. Most important is it to mark that Shakespeare repeatedly in 
this verse, and others, makes distinction between two sorts of beauty. 
One is perishable, and simply painted beauty by itself, as borrowed. 
The other is “truth in beauty dyed.” These two beauties, are, 
undoubtedly, phenomenal and intellectual beauty. This ‘‘ beauteous 
and lovely youth” is Truth ; and we suggest that this is the logos of 
the poet’s art, —the Platonic sun of the poet’s art system, as yet 
unrevealed. The proofs of this we consider simply overwhelming. 
The comparisons with the sun in the sonnets are so mark’d, that we 
wonder they have hitherto escaped detection. The 38th Sonnet we now 
quote, betrays Shakespeare’s entire art plan :— 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 


For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 





* Mark the continued reference to the Rose—Adonis the emblem of the Rosicrucians, 


or, the crucified rose, or logos,—secret Truth (under the rose), tortured, killed, to rise 
again, 
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Be thou the tenth* Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate : 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

This sonnet is to the sun. But the poet means it here as the 
prototype of an intellectual inner Platonic spiritual sun,t that is his 
friend and creative logos at once. This is why he calls the sun “the 
tenth Muse,” showing us very clearly that he o’erlept all established 
art, except of classic times, and drew his inspiration from the entire 
system of the universe, of which the sun is the chief centre and 
regent. 


For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 
When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

This is the sun, we repeat, without fear of being dogmatic upon a 
subject which is infinite. Shakespeare, we assert, has taken sun and 
earth as the spiritual and phenomenal types of his art in union as 
duo-uno paradox of participation. Their full apprehension is summer. 
Unrevealed his world Art is in winter. ‘The sun is Shakespeare’s 
friend. He is Adonis, Dionysos, and the Sun under a thousand forms. ft 
And he is the poet’s creative logos, which shall reveal him. The sonnets 
are continually hinting and revealing this Art secret at once. For 
Shakespeare evidently prophecies from the poem of the Phoenix and the 
Turtle, that a “treble dated crow” shall elapse, before he will be dis- 
covered by the growth of the classic revival and criticism. 


XLITI. 


When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected ; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow, shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow’s form, form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ! 

How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 





* This number TEN is the mother of the soul, and the Life and the Lig't are there 
united ; since the number One is born from the SPIRIT thus the unity has made the 
TEN, the TEN in unity.— Hermes, xiv. 54. 


+ “Eorum medius sol fertur, amplissima magnitudine et potestate : nec temporum 
“ modo terrarumque sed siderum etiam ipsorum, ccelique rector. Hunc mundi esse 
“totius animum, ac planius mentem : hunc principale naturz regimen, ac numen 
** credere decet opera ejus estimantes.”—Pliny upon the Sun. 


t In the first book of the Saturnalia, from the 17th to the 23rd chapter inclu- 
sive, Macrobius establishes from the writings of the philosophers, as well as of 
the poets, that all the gods of Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, were mere personifications 
of the solar influence ; and moreover, that all their names, however varied, might be 
resolved into some attribute of the suu. 

“ Cave estimes poetarum gregem, cum de Diis fabulantur non ab adytis plerumque 
* philosophie semina mutuari; nam quod omnes pene deos duntaxat qui sub caelo 
* sunt ad solem referunt, non vana, superstitio, sed ratio divina commendat.,” 
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By looking on thee in the living day, . 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless* eyes doth stay !: 
All days are nights to see till I see thee, 
And nights bright days when dreams do show thee me. 


This is another sun sonnet, not the visible sun, but the central 
Platonic sun of the Hermetic philosophers. The poet here very plainly 
tells us, that on gazing, with his ‘‘ mnd’s eye,” upon the sun of his 
Art, or its logos, he views things ‘“ unrespected” by other people. His — 
Art is the shadow or image of this invisible sun or unity. We see 
how Platonic this is. For with Plato, whilst the intellectual sun of truth 
is invisible, it produces images or shadows upon the wall in the story of 
the Cavern. When the poet shuts his outward eyes, he sees by internal 
vision (Muesis) the inner sun, or creative logos, of his entire Art, This 
Art is but the image, shade, or copy, of its truth. The fourth line 
presents us with the paradox of something which “darkly bright are 
bright in dark directed.” We suggest that the dark-mistress of the 
sonnets, is Shakespeare’s Art from its exoteric side, as we enjoy it 
at present uninterpreted. As this Art is typically male and female, 
(according to all philosophical precedents), these two are sun and moon, 
or spirit and phenomena. God’s realities are our unrealities. And our 
realities are mere darkness to God. It seems to us therefore, 
that Shakespeare has taken the two opposed principles of light and 
darkness, to symbolize his Art.t Hs light, as yet unrevealed, is our 
darkness,—since it is not even suspected. And we resemble the prisoners 
sitting bound in the subterranean chamber (in the VIIth book of the 
Republic), whilst we contemplate only images. This is why we 
imagine the paradox of the “darkly bright,” is here hinted at. In 
like manner, he says that his mistress is made of truth and lies at once. 
This paradox is the paradox of the duo-wno principle of such creation as is 
in reality second nature. Everything in such Art has two opposed, yet 
reconcilable sides, where unity tells truth, even as Art obscures, and 
apparently, distorts it. We can from this point of view, understand 


what the poet means by these two lines :— 


How would thy shadow’s form,{ form happy show, 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ! 


We paraphrase this as follows :—If my unrevealed art, from its 
external side, seems so beautiful to those who cannot see the sun of its 
spiritual unity,—if the mere reflection of this sun or logos, gives such - 
beauty,—moonlight,§ what a spectacle of beauty entire revelation would 
afford ! Shakespeare continually addresses his friend, as Love, as the 

* “Sightless ”—a reference to Muesis of the Mysteries. 

+ What we mean is that the poet’s outer Art, is image, reflection, or representative 
symbol of its immer meaning. 

+ Form is Platonic, viz., e?60s—idea,—form. 


§ It is here we find connection with the Midsummer Night’s Dream, as laid by 
Moonlight, and producing cross purposes and illusion. 
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Sun,andasSummer. The following is another sun sonnet. Repetitions 
are unavoidable, in order to enforce our theory with accumulated evi- 


dence :— 
XX. 
A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 
A man in hue, al] hues in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created ;* 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 
But since she prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy dove, and thy love’s use their treasure. 


Note the androgynoust character of the object of the poet’s passion, 
—Master-Mistress, pointing out very plainly that this is the duo-uno 
paradox of the Phenix and Turtle. The eye that “more bright” than 
theirs’ (womens’) “gilding the object whereupon it gazeth,” is the sun, viz., 
“the man in hue, all hues in his controlling.” It is the sun that has 
all hues in his controlling. And by a play upon words, “ hue’ may 
mean “ you,’—‘“a man in you,” viz., the logos of the poet’s art. Spirit 
is always masculine, as Nature is feminine with the ancients. These 
are the poet’s two spirits,—the one a “man right fair,” the other “a 
woman coloured ill.” The Sun and Moon were the classical protagonists 
of heaven and earth. Let us also note the first line of the above 
sonnet :-— 

“A woman’s face, with Natwre's own hand painted.” 


Over and over again we are presented with all the chief elements 
of Nature,—sun, moon, summer, winter, earth, air, fire, water,—the 
whole universe is simply exhausted in this divine scheme of the marriage 
of philosophy to art. It does not matter where we open these sonnets, 
this theory of revelation and duo-uno art rivalling Nature, gives us a 
key that is striking except in details, and in sonnets, which refer to 
works unmarried to the poet’s Muse. 


XLVI. 
Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 


* The poet here suggests that his art at first was single—viz., imitation in the 
third degree, but that he changed his creative plan and added Creative Love to it 
—viz., imitation in the second degree of Platonic ideal creation. The last lines indorse 
this theory by reference to Eros, Phanes of the Mysteries, Dionysus, or Adonis, for 
all were identical. Students of Mythology will not overlook here the connection 
between Liber or Bacchus as Protogonos, the Creative Love of the Mysteries. 

+ The introduction of the Amazon Hippolyta, in the Dream, should be compared 
with this epithet. The Amazons brought the cult of Diana to Ephesus. 

H 
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My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 

(A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes,) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is impannelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart ; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety, and the dear heart’s part . 
As thus ; mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


XLVII. 
Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other : 
When that mine eye is famish’d for a look, 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother, 
With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast, 
And ‘to the painted banquet * bids my heart : 
Another time mine eye is my heart’s guest, 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part : 
So, either by thy picture or my love, 
Thyself away art present still with me ; 
For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move 
And J am still with them, and they with thee ; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s delight. 


XLVIII. 


How careful was I, when I took my way, 

Fach trifle under truest bars to thrust ; 

That to my use it might unused stay 

From hands of Falsehood, in sure wards of trust 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 

Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 


Above are two sonnets which, in our poor opinion, reveal the poet at 
work upon his Art, and the confession of some ‘seght’ or secret, which 
he has embodied in that Art. He tells us that conflict—‘ mortal war’ is 
carried on between his desire to obscure this revelation, and yet reveal 
it at the same time. These sonnets illustrate our theory exactly. Some 
are highly significant, others obscure, and a word here, or there, gives 
the key note of the underlying idea. The poet’s ‘eye’ is his outward 
Art—the Visible ;—his ‘heart’ is his Unity and meaning, say as we have 
endeavoured to suggest of The Winter’s Tale. Each of these two sides 
of Art, ‘do good turns now unto the other.’ And the poet tells us 
plainly enough :— 


“ Mine eye’s due is thine outward part. 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart.” 


These are simply the conflicting sides of signification and exoteric 


Art :-— 


* Mark the direct reference to Plato’s Banquet, and the poet’s Art as painted. In 
the Banquet we have a discussion upon the Creative Love of the Mysteries—Phanes, 
Eros—Dionysus. 
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LXV, 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea,. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 
O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays ? 
O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


Shakespeare very clearly shows here he is referring to Time, and a 
very long period of time. Not alone this, but in his comparison of 
beauty toa flower, he points significantly to Art. What is this jewel of 
Time that is to lay hid in Time’s chest? Let us note that ‘thes miracle’ 
is to shine bright in black unk. Surely this nameless youth cannot be 
a contemporary of the poets? Such a narrow view of his Art is debasing 
to his genius. We shall suggest that this miracle borrows its might 
from these very sonnets. But what an astounding reference to the poet’s 
work is the following Sonnet (77) :— 


Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste ; 
The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory ; 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory can not contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nurs‘d, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind.* 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 


The last word says book / What book is this but the poets works ? 


We must remember that the poet is addressing his friend who is 


himself :— 
"Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age, with beanty of thy days. 


How significant of the unintelligence of the world-to-be as to the real 
meaning of the poet’s works is prophecied in the line :— 


The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear. 





* We say the poet is all this time addressing himself, under cover of his Logos, 
Hew 
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Compare this with (Winter’s Tale, Act I, Sc. 1.):— 
ARCHIDAMUS.—We will give you sleepy drinks, that your senses unintelligent 


of our insufficience, may though they cannot praise us, as 
little accuse us. 


Again how profound and significant :— 


The wrinkles which thy glass* will truly show 
Of mouthed graves, will give thee memory. 


Compare (Phoenix and Turtle) :— 


And thou treble dated crow, 

That thy sable gender mak’st, 

With the breath thou giv st and tak’ st 
’Mongst our mourners shall’t thou go. 

We maintain that Shakespeare is prophecying his own Art criticism. 
Reviewing the first two centuries of Shakespearian criticism, it seems as 
if it might be summ’d up in the words :— 

The vacant leaves, thy mind’s imprint will bear, 


The poet is alluding to a period of silence he has planned ;— 
Till that the judgement that yourself arise, 
You dwell in this and live in lover’s eyes. 


Have we yet taken a new acquaintance of Shakespeare’s mind ? 
Schopenhauer describes his philosophy as hundred gated. We say 

the same of these Sonnets, if studied from the following strict points 

of view :— 

lst.—Shakespeare has planned such a miracle through Art, that it 
beggars belief to even suggest it. This miracle is the revelation 
of Art through Art,—so created as to exchange itself for the 
Times—just to the Times. 

2nd.—-Shakespeare reveals this Art scheme eer these Sonnets 
(intentionally), hiding himself under the logical cover of his 
Logos, and through this means discussing and revealing his 
gigantic and seemingly impossible scheme of creative or dual- 
unity in Art,—Platonic creation through Love. 

3rd.—His friend is the Sun—the unity of his works — Adonis — 
Dionysus— his son, or Logos, as second person of his creative 
trinity. The third person is the black-Mistress, who like all 
the great Goddesses of Nature, or Earth-Mother is black, Diana. 

This Goddess like Demétér, represented phenomenal nature, or 

matter. The reason of this, was owing to the idealism of the Budd- 

hist doctrines, from which Platonism was borrowed. Nature, on the 

outward feminine side was the opposete of light typified by the sun. 

She was darkness—delusion—the veil of Maya—sprung out of chaos 





* The glass of Dionysius—one of the emblems of the mysteries—a type of phe- 
nomena as reflections. 
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and Mother Night. For this reason also, Demétér and Isis are often 
represented as veiled, The Rosicrucians revived these views. 

Our poet’s Art, supposing it to be imitative of universal realities, 
and therefore creation in the second degree—must be dual. We 
say must advisedly. Imitation of nature consists in either copying 
the objective, which is realism in Art, or of copying the invisible 
subjective, which is the ideal. Plato would term our realism in Art, 
false art, and he would be right. For true Art* like nature is organic, 
working from within outwards, and always imprinting the invisible 
thought upon the visible object of its creation. This is why idealism 
as a philosophic system, is also an Art system. The whole universe 
is the wszble idea, poem, or Art of the Almighty. Such a sweeping 
interpretation has never yet perhaps been applied to Plato’s theory. 
But we challenge any denial of this truth. If Plato's theory of 
ideas is completely understood, it is the most perfect Art theory 
conceivable—for it rdentifies Art with Naturet It is very difficult 
to make this understood, on account of the peculiar philosophic 
temperament necessary to see such a_ transcendant truth as 
idealism at all. Plato denies with Berkeley, Kant, and Schopen- 
hauer, the reality of the external world, endependent of perception. 
The visible world is with them delusion—such as produced by 
Art, that mocks the very life.* They do not mean that the illusion 
of the senses has no relative truth or reality. On the contrary, the 
phenomenal world is the Art expression of a divine idea. The latter 
which is the unity of the dramat called life, is real, and embraces as the 
One the particled existence of the Many. The invisible laws of the 
universe are the thoughts of God, for they are the sequence of cause and 
effect, which upholds the universe. Our rational faculties permit us 
to somewhat follow this sequence of cause and effect. And what we 
commonly call reason is nothing but the following, with the ‘ mind’s 
eye’ of thought, the sequence of this cause and effect, as it sustains 
creation. In employing our rational faculties, we are searching 
for the unity of the creative thought. The mind refuses to rest 


* Compare Sonnet LXVIII. :— 


And him as for a map doth Nature store 
To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 


+ All things else, therefore, besides ideas, have only so far a reality, as they parti- 
cipate therein ;—all being formed out of ideas and numbers,—sensible things merely 
resembling ideas and being, as copies do originals,—just as Plato himself observes in 
the tenth Book of the Republic, speaking of a couch, ov TO év, dAXAG TL TOLOUTOV 
olov TO Ov.— Davis's Introduction to the Platonic System, Bohn’s Edit., Plato, Vol. II. 


+ Now this unity of the Drama of life was Dionysus, in and around whose worship. 
arose the Drama itself ! This is Shakespeare’s friend ! 
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satisfied with dualism, for this would imply imperfection, and 
would be utterly at conflict with our conceptions of subordination, 
relationship, and the entire wholeness of the universe. The 
invisible is therefore prior and superior to the visible. Nobody, 
I venture to assert, would be bold enough to deny this. Mark 
the consequences. Deny this, and you deny not only that life has any 
meaning at all, but you deny all the deductions and discoveries of the 
human mind. How the visible springs out of the invisible, as in birth, 
and growth, and vanishes again into the apparent nothingness of death 
or decay, is evident to the senses. The reality was conditioned by 
time and place,—it was and it becomes so no longer. It is this tran- 
sitory fleeting character of phenomenal life, that makes us all moralize 
at times of sorrow and mourning upon the nothingness of life, its 
dream-like texture,—the “insubstantial pageant” of this glory faded, that 
“leaves not a rack” behind to mock us with existence. Verily, when 
we travel o’er the earth, we tread upon a burial ground, where the 
bleached bones of billions and billions of human hopes and fears, have 
melted into “thin air!” ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made 
“on” :— 

And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 


Everyone knows life is not real, in that eternal sense which we fill up 
with faith in the immortality of the soul. Yet every such thought 
is an oblation to Plato, and a tacit confession of idealism. For everyone 
who looks upon life as unreal, and longs for the spirit world, concedes 
that the invisible and ideal, is superior and antecedent to- our visible 
phenomenal existence. We are thus seeking the philosophy of the 
drama of life. The hidden unity of the play is its unrevealed meaning. 
We understand an author's ends, when we understand his creation through 
his archetypal logos. The invisible then being on all hands superior to 
the visible, one or the other must give way in point of reality to the 
other. If materialism is true, then not only goodbye to our fondest 
hopes and most cherished convictions, but we are landed upon the 
horns of a dilemma it is impossible to reconcile. We find ourselves 
face to face, in the material world, with invisible forces that 
indeed seem to uphold all the visible actions and results of nature. 
Electricity, under its usual aspects, is invisible, as is the air, ether, 
heat, water as vapour or steam (in dry weather), indeed all the chief 
elements, except earth. The most staunch materialist has to acknow- 
ledge that the invisible is of the most potent character, and surpasses in 
energy the visible, but without these, passive earth. It seems to us 
that the unity of existence can be reconciled at that vanishing point 
of our perceptions, where visible matter becomes, under the influence of 
heat, invisible. Has it ceased to be? No, for we can restore it again, 
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as in the conversion of forces, or the condensation of vapour, or steam, 
as rain or water. It is possible to the scientific imagination, to ideally 
imagine the entire universe sublimated by fire into the invisible. It is 
at this point of contact with the invisible that matter and mind fuse 
from the scientific material side. Science is boring away at her matter 
of fact excavations in the underground chambers of nature. But she 
can only arrive at idealism on the other side. The reality she seeks 
is but delusion,—the exquisite delusion of God’s Art,—such as our 
delusion with respect to Shakespeare, whose external art is taken for 
finality. If by science be apprehended any more than the links of 
an endless circle of discovery, or sequence, we labour under 
monstrous delusion and moonshine. What the entire circle itself 
is, leaves us the same metaphysical problems as of yore. God eludes 
us by this mystic symbol of the circle. When we imagine we hold 
matter, it vanishes into space or nothingness. These two, mind 
and matter, are so interwoven, so deceiving in their mutual relations, 
that like the reflection in the mirror, they follow us through existence, 
as the shadow follows the form. That is true Art that makes us 
take the image or semblance for reality. This is God’s divine Art of 
life, and this is the cause of the chimerical search for realism, as if 
God would be God or Nature infinite, if we could run creation up into 
a finite corner. This is the divine paradox of life, that the invisible shall 
be the only reality in reality, whilst the visible, seemzngly so real, is 
but a veil of delusion, the illusions of the senses, arising from the 
unity of the divine drama of existence. We do not desire to allow this 
complete parallel to escape us, viz., the identity of Nature and Art, in so 
far, that both are visible deceptions arising out of invisible or ideal 
truth. We insist upon the philosophy of Plato being at bottom an Art 
theory also. The relationship of mind to matter constitutes true Art, 
as it does also existence. Will you deny that the aim of the artist is 
to unite his idea to his plastic vehicle? Let his idea be but too apparent, 
he is wanting in depth. Let him obscure his art, and produce first 
delight, and afterwards revelation through instruction, and he is true 
Artist. In the Winter’s Tale the poet distinctly identifies Nature with 
Art and Art with Nature. 

This is the true theory of Art,—that it imitates Nature. Now it 
cannot imitate the full circle} of Nature if it only copy the material. 
Nature is spiritual as well as material. The inner forces that fashion a 
flower, are by no means visible, except in results. | And such Art as omits 
from the artist’s point of view, the organic character of life, is false art, 
one-sided art, half the truth. Shakespeare, we maintain, is unique in 
this respect. His imitation of life as Art, is all round, and as profound 
as the illusion of the senses. Materialism is belief in the independent 
self-existence of matter devoid of any idealism or spiritual unity. This 
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is the delusion that God’s Art produces in those who see but one half of 
existence, through want of apprehension of the other half. 
: LV. 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; . 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth : your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgement that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes.* 


In reading the above sonnet, we are struck with the extraordinary 
emphasis laid upon the immortality of this friend. But what is signi- 
ficant for our theory indeed, is the distinct proof, the last lines afford of 
some ‘judgement’t which shall arise with the pacing forth of this friend. Let 
us note that this friend 2s ste// in reservation or obscurity, and that 
until he paces forth, the “judgement” connected with him is in abeyance. 
It needs no words on our part to point out how strikingly sugges- 
tive this is of some Art secret, that “ is in war with Time,” and that 
as revealing Logos, shall arise to find praise by the wonder and miracle of 
such profundity, even in the eyes of all posterity. We may here remark 
in passing, how utterly inadequate the personal theory of this friend, is 
to satisfy the problem. How, in heaven’s name, is a dead friend contem- 
porary of the Poets, who shall be ever nameless, to ‘ pace forth’ and arise 


to judgement? Out of what does he ‘pace forth’—and what shall he 


adjudge? Even supposing his identity revealed to us how utterly pur- 
poseless and ridiculous these sonnets to his memory! Shakespeare, 
according to this commonly received theory, took no interest in his own 
Art, or himself with regard to posterity. Yet he tells us that ‘sin of 
self-love possesseth all his eye.’ 


(62.)—Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 

No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As [ all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 





* No doubt by lovers the poet means lovers of wisdom in the full Socratic sense, 
and thus he means that this secret dwells in students’ eyes. 


+ Compare the Judgement of The invisible Duke in Measure for Measure. 
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’Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

If this is not a hint as to whom this friend is, it is difficult to imagine 
what constitutes such evidence as is only possible in such a case—first 
deduction, and then induction with the text. These are the words of a 
perfectly self-conscious genius, who is aware of his own superlative 
excellencies and apologizes for this vanity by transferring it to his Art, 
as it will appear through his friend, in far-off times. There is something 
- supremely ridiculous in the theory of the personality of this friend. For 
example in the above sonnet, Shakespeare praises himself before 
all others, scarcely good manners when addressed to another. But 
the anticlimax is attained, when we read of the poet, “beated and 
chopp’d with tann’d Antiquity.” To begin with, he never reached an 
age that was even old in the ordinary sense, and if he refers to his life of 
immortality, it is yet more difficult to understand how his friend, through 
these Sonnets, can do all for the poet he promises himself. If Shakes- 
peare had never penned these poems at all, we do not see at present 
that his immortality would have in the slightest degree deteriorated or 
suffered. Yet nothing can exceed the earnestness, the repeated and 
emphatic prophecy of immortality allied with this friend through Time. 
Time indeed is to render up this friend, as ajudgement that shall arise 
as it paceth forth. 

LXY. 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 
O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays ? 
O fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall. Time’s best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid ? 


O, none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


How can this nameless friend be ‘Time’s best jewel’? Let us note 
that this love is to lie hid, and it is beauty that holds this plea—‘ Sum- 
mer’s honey breath ’—that in black ink is to shine bright. 


LXVIII. 
Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty lived and died as flowers do now,* 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head ; 





* Mark the simile of “ flowers”—a plain reference to the Anthesteria and therefore 
to Dionysus. Compare Sonnets 97, 98 and 99, where the reader may see for him- 
self this summer youth identified with the glories of spring, Dionysus Antheus. 
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Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay : 
In him those holy antique howrs are seen, 
Without all ornament, itself and true, 
Making no summer of another's green, 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store, 
To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 
This one sonnet in itself should be sufficient evidence to show whom 
this friend represents. The last line is plain. Shakespeare’s Art through 
this friend is true Art, viz., imitations of eternal truths, married to his 
Muse (which marriage these Sonnets discuss) and therefore, in the 
full second Platonic degree, creative Art, wiz., the complete circle of 
Nature, which in the previous sonnet he describes as being beggared by 


this scheme. 
LXVII. 

Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is 
Beggard of blood to blush through lively veins ? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his, 
And proud of many lines upon his gains. 
O, him she stores ; to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 


We have remarked elsewhere that the artist who comes nearest per- 
fection, is he who most closely resembles the Divine Artist. So says 
Plato’s doctrine of creation through Love. Such an artist venturing 
to marry philosophy to the drama, would in imitating Nature, have the 
duo-uno paradox of the circle of life to keep in his mind’s eye. If 
he satisfy the sesthetic side of our natures through his art, he would 
also have to satisfy the intellectual by rationalism also. How unite 
these two in one living synthesis, that should be doubly visible and in- 
visible at once—real and ideal in inverse ratio to the author and his 
public? He who could do this would indeed beggar nature. And it is 
in this sense that Shakespeare in praising his friend or Love, is praising 
his creative art, as promising that re-birth and revelation of its spiritual 
side, which in life finds its counterpart through the progress and revela- 
tion of civilization-and the ages ; this is why we suggest we have on the 
Poet’s monument at Stratford, repetition of the same assertion. 

‘With whom quicke Nature died.’”* 
These words have no sense unless they be the hyperbole of mere extra- 
vagance. To the Idealist they possess the profoundest truth, if 
Shakespeare’s art is Plato’s idealism, and its origin in the Mysteries 
wedded to dramatic art, as we feel devoutly convinced of. For the 
Idealist asserts that idea, or thought is the only real; this is why 
the works of man’s mind outlive, not only phenomena and the 





* Compare this with our theory of the Winter’s Tale, the Death of Nature in 
Winter. Compare Sonnet XCVIL. :— 
How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old Decembers,—bareness everywhere. 
The pleasure of the “ fleeting year” is summer 
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material, but man and his personal glory also. In returning to Sonnet 
68 we are struck with the pains the poet has taken to point out that 
his friend is not only Art, but true Art. This Sonnet carefully analysed 
becomes a revelation in itself, to say nothing of parallel sonnets 
proving our theory. This youth is “to show false Art what beauty 
was of yore;’ now this plainly points to the future and past. Not 
only this, but it is as a map that Nature stores this friend, as an eternal 
exemplar of true art; by map the poet means no doubt ‘copy.’ In this 
sense we can find a solution for this problem by the theory we sug- 
gest, viz, that this friend is Shakespeare’s full Art rationalism—his 
Art truth, and the creative Love of the Greek Mysteries. It is this 
dual unity in Art, that is perfect imitation of Nature. Let us note 
that the 10th line says 


In him those holy antique hours are seen 
Without all ornament itself and true. 


We may compare this with that other confession : 
Making antiquity for aye his page. . 

It is indeed to the classic age we must turn for the true in Art. 
Whether it be myth, mystery, or sculpture, how predominant is the ideal 
element, how exquisite the synthesis of idea and form! The origin of 
the Drama is didactic. And let us mark the importance of the philoso- 
phical beginnings ofthis Drama. It is not for the sake of mere amuse- 
ment, but to the earnest and very serious instructions of Nature, that 
the art of the stage owes its birth. It commences as a religious 
dramatic highly symbolical show, illustrating the chief phenomena of 
Nature, in order to deduce therefrom the invisible destiny of the soul 
after death. Thus we find owtward imitation of Nature, made the sym- 
-bolical instrument of inner instruction through the religious Drama. 
The ancients understood perfectly that Nature was symbolical and spoke 
by signs. To inaugurate an art that should imitate and illustrate Nature, 
at must be symbolical also. This we find to be the case with the central 
myth of Demétér and Persephdéne, which was chief subject of the dra- 
matic shows at the great festivals held at Eleusis. Summer and winter 
were symbols and types of resurrection and re-birth. This was embodied 
ina personified myth, presented by representative characters. It was 
the znner meaning of the initiations that were represented and taught 
by these Mysteries. All ancient Art is, more or less, true Art. As for 
the ideal element of the mythology of Ancient Greece, and its sculpture, 
we need not dwell upon it. ‘The ideal, as we have already observed, 
is true art, since it is the idea that works outwardly, and organically 
impresses its image on its vehicle,* as a seal stamps its image upon 


* “ Form is mechanical when it is impressed upon any piece of matter by an out- 
“ward operation. Organic form, on the contrary, is innate ; it forms from within the 
“ outward, and attains its determinate character together with the development of 
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wax.* It is Plato’s philosophy that sums up, not only Art, but Nature 
and creation, from this point of view. But Plato’s philosophy is by no 
means original studied from the standpoint of comparative cosmogonies ; 
on the contrary, Plato borrowed from Orpheus and Pythagoras, what 
had been already handed down to these from the remote past, out of early 
Persian and Indian sources. The Idealism of the art philosophy of nature, 
is to be found in Buddhism and the Vedanta school,—the oldest and 
profoundest idealism in existence. It is perhaps to be regretted that we 
did not discuss this cradle of Idealism before we set out upon our 
path of critical inquiry. Because the Indian comprehension of nature 
as the work of a divine artist, and therefore illusion, so fully falls in with 
our theory, that nothing could possibly illustrate our meaning better. 
We shall therefore ask permission to insert a few extracts from authorities 
upon this subject. 

Jacob Bohm, (in seinem Buche de Signatura rerum, Cap. 1, sec. 15, 
16, 17), says :—‘‘ Und ist kein Ding in der Natur, es offerte seine 
‘‘innere Gestalt auch duszerlich : denn das Innerliche arbeitet stets zur 
“ Offenbarung. Ein jedes Ding hat seinen Mund zur Offenbarung. 
«______ Und das ist die Natursprache, darin jedes Ding aus 
“seiner Eigenschaft redet und sich immer selber offenbart und 
darstellt. 3 

Creuzer says :— 

“The Being of Beings, Brahma, remains eternally independent, 
“‘and unmoved, as sublime reality in his own depths. But externally, 
“he has surrounded himself with Maya, with joyful self-oblivion, as 
“with a mantle or cloak.t In this Maya, in which Brahma has 
‘wrapped himself, is love and passion,—desire of creation ; but desire 
‘‘ig love, and therefore immediately beauty. With regard to ‘tself, 
“Maya possesses true existence or reality; in relation to ztself, the 
‘¢world has its meaning as a work of art; but with respect to Brahma 
‘¢__NOTHING, Since it is only appearance, tllusion, and, in comparison 
‘“with the sublime reality of Brahma, the worlds are but playthings. 
“ All creation is recreation of divinity, whilst remaining itself internally 
‘unchanged and real. The world, regarded from its own point of - 











“the germ, Even in fine art, as in the realm of that supreme artist Nature, all 
** genuine forms are organical ; that is to say, they are determined by the nature and 
“ quality of the work. In a word, the form is no other than a significant exterior,— 
“the physiognomy of a thing, when not defaced by disturbing accident into a 
speaking physiognomy.’’—Coleridge. 
* Compare (XIth Sonnet.) :— 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby, 
Thou should’st. print more, nor let that copy die. 
Compare opening of the Dream. Speech of Theseus. 
+ Compare Sonnet XXXIV. 
Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
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“view, is a beautiful world («xécpos) an achieved work of art; but 
“to the Eternal, to the opposed, it is nothing. Or let us understand 
“it as follows :— 

“Ist. The first Being before, and over all things. 


“2nd. Love that the first being has absorbed in himself and given 
“again. Consequently, God is divided into a loving and a loved.* This 
“division is the primeval original of all things,—things are, and are 
“not, they exist only in separation and through separation,* they have 
“no existence outside and above this separation. Love is the world or 
“‘earth-mother, but what she has given birth is born in mere appearance, 
“it is an illusion,—an enchanted garden, that with magic words of 
‘‘conjury, disappears into itself again. But the One remains,—Brahma 
“-—Para Brahma, the self-created.” This speculative analysis, supposes 
real things to be the result of a work of art produced by love in 
appearance, consequently it is sesthetic. 


Let the reader understand from this concise summary of oriental 
thought concerning creation, all that we strive to say, either with the 
help of Plato, or independently. Schopenhauer, who resuscitated this 
eastern idealism, gives us the burthen of this teaching in his 
works. Let the reader before he begin these sonnets, clearly under- 
stand the above extract,—substituting for God Shakespeare the 
poetic creator imitative of the first. ‘God’ (says Creuzer), 
“according to this most ancient and profound of early cosmoc- 
““gonies, dwides himself into a lover and a loved one.”* Now we 
have here the entire gist of the subject matter of these poems. Shake- 
speare divides himself into two parts,—the creator and his logos, or son, 
who are respectively the Lover and the Loved. Everywhere he addresses 
this friend under the title of Love. And, as Creuzer declares, this 
separation is the origin of things, we see at once that idealism is justified 
by the esthetic character of this entire philosophy. These sonnets are. 
only to be understood from this standpoint; because Shakespeare’s 
philosophy, as a matter of poetic creative necessity, must be an ideal 
and gzesthetic philosophy of nature. By sucha light, very little of these 
sonnets remain obscure. The paradox of truth and falsehood, of dual 


nS LX, Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

‘That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee, which thou deserv’st alone. 

O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 

Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love,— 

Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive,— 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain ! 

Compare XXXVI, Let me confess that we two must be twain, 

Although our un-divided loves are one. 
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unity, of love and reason, find their reconciliation in this Art philosophy 
of oriental idealism, where things exist on account of their separation 
through art or illusion,—enfolding God. 

This friend of the sonnets, is, we maintain, Shakespeare himself 
from the subjective or logos point of view of creative Love. The 
marriage that forms so much the subject matter of the opening theme 
is simply creation (poetic of course), but in no philosophic way deficient 
in the complete parallel that it presents to divine creation, This 
marriage is the union of the real and the unreal, from the poet’s and 
our respective standpoints. 

This art is at once dual unity,—the marriage of invisible truth, and 
visible beauty, the one by obscurity, the other by reflection. Our real 
(Shakespeare’s outward art), is his unreal: and our light, therefore his 
darkness. Such an interpretation at once throws the profoundest signi- 
fication upon the most difficult passages of the sonnets. For example, 
(Sonnet 147), see the paradox of participating contraries:— 


For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


Again (Sonnet 138) :— 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies. 


Again (Sonnet 137) :-— 


Thou blind fool Love, what dost thou to mine eyes 
That they behold, and see not what they see ? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies, 

Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 


This paradox, is the paradox that Creuzer presents us with, in 
connection with Brahma :— 

Die Welt, in sich betrachtet, ist eine schéne Welt (xdéapos) eine 
gelungene kunst form ; dem Hwigen gegentiber gestellt, ist sie nichtig. 

“The world regarded from its own point of view, is a beautiful world 
‘“‘(kosmos) -a work of art,—but to the Eternal one; on the contrary, 
“it is nothing.” 

On this account most of the ancient goddess earth-mothers were 
black, like Bhavani consort of Maha Deva, the mother goddess of 
Pre-Brahman India,—Diana (the mother goddess of Ephesus), whose 
statue was always fabricated of ebony wood on account of its 
color. In like manner, the Black Isis was supposed to symbolize, not 
only the mother of the gods, but the primeval darkness preceding 
light, that gave birth to all things. Kudemus, in his writings, con- 
taining the theology of Orpheus, places Night as the first principle, 
from which also Homer begins. 

In like manner, Latona is the night. And we shall understand from 
this goddess very much what the poet means by terming his mistress 
black. Creuzer says, “ Latona ast die Nacht” (Kat Anra 7 dwvé), sagt 
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Eustathius ganz bestimmt zur Erklarung von Odyss XX. 85, p. 722, 49. 
Ed. Basil. Ebenderselbe zu I]. 1, p. 22 :— 


Anrots 5€ tus 6 ArédAwr AQyerat, TovTeTTe VUKTSs, 
Aoxei yap €€ duris, ota pntpds, 6 Atos yevvarOau, 
_ (Symbolik) Vol. II., Note p. 524. 

Now we have maintained that Shakespeare’s friend is his creative 
logos,—the Platonic spiritual sun of his Art world—Adonis, Dionysus. 
This logos, or son, is at once creative rational second cause, and revealer 
at the same time, of the poet’s art. He is to be born of this art, since 
he is the subjective, as yet invisible, incarnation of his father. Apollo 
(the sun) arises out of night (Latona),* and in like manner we maintain, 
Shakespeare’s spiritual sun shall arise out of the darkness or obscurity 
of his profound Art. Studying the following sonnet from such a point of 
view, much becomes partially intelligible to us :— 

CXXVII. 

In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 
But now is black beauty’s successive hew, 
And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame : 
For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress’ eyes are raven black, 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem : 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 

That every tongue says beauty should look so. 

Now the above sonnet contains a palpable paradox. The last line 
tells us that this black-mistress of the poet, is beautiful: yet she is 
black. This paradox we maintain is the paradox of mind and matter,— 
of Apolloand Diana. This Love of Shakespeare’s is at once his entire 
Art creation,—esoteric and exoteric, the latter containing the former, his 
friend or logos. She is therefore a true falsehood.—Mark the false art 
referred to above : 

Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow’d face. 

Now we imagine that this mistress borrows her beauty from Shake- 
speare’s friend logos, or unity. And as she is the exact opposite to this 
friend,—hiding him (as light or spiritual sun), she is black from Shake- 
speare’s point of perfect knowledge, whilst his deeper revelation is dark- 
ness to us. Creation is slandered by such false art, thriving upon unin- 
terpreted reality. But Creuzer clearly explains to us that night as a 
nature and earth goddess, represented with the ancients the one before 
the two, or the monad, before the duad brought life and light to it 


through revelation. 








* Compare passage in Love’s Labors Lost, where Rosalind is compared to Ebony 
wood and to the sun at once,—a paradox of light and darkness, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SONNETS—Conrinuep. 


i ULLER observes ;—“ The festivals of Dionysius.at Athens and else- 

‘‘ where, were all solemnized in the months nearest to the shortest 
“ day, coincidently with the changes going on in the course of nature, and 
“‘ by which his worshippers conceived the God himself tobe affected. His 
‘‘ mournful or joyous fortunes, his mystical death, symbolizing the death 
“ of all vegetation in the winter,* and his birth indicating the renovation 
“of all nature in the spring, and his struggles in passing from one state 
“‘to the other, were not only represented and sympathized in by the 
‘‘ Dithyrambic singers and dancers, but they also carried their enthu- 
‘‘siasm so far as to fancy themselves under the influence of the same 
‘“‘ events as the God himself, and in their attempt to identify themselves 
‘‘with him and his fortunes, assumed the characters of the subordinate 
“ divinities, the satyrs, nymphs, and panes, who formed the train of the 
“ God.” —(Literature of Greece.) 

We have here the origin of the Drama,—imitation (syznots) of the 
changes attending the most striking of natural phenomena,—the alterna- 
tion of the seasons, and the vicissitudes of the spirit appearance of summer 
vegetation, through death and re-birth. The Drama is thus in its origin 
closely connected with a theosophical interpretation of things. This 
identification of the functions of the Drama, with an ideal and esthetic 
contemplation of entire nature is very striking. We are apt to forget 
in modern days, that the divorce of the Drama from the service 
of religion and philosophy, is departure and degeneration from the 


* Compare following lines. This is Dionysus bewailed at the Autumnal Equinox :— 
LXXIII. 
That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
No pains have been spared to identify this sonnet friend with summer and spring, 
whilst the poet’s separation from his logos through time is compared to winter, 
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_ sublime and exhaustive parallel that it offered to existence in classical 
times. Shakespeare, we maintain, returns io this true Art, which is 


Nature’s Art, and at once reinstates the fallen stage to its former 
position of proud image of life, in its full philosophic, and indeed 
exhaustive religious sense. Art and Nature with him are one,—not 
alone as prolongation of the latter by the former, as is sometimes 
Supposed ; but as a living glass which reflects and gives endless im- 


mortality to the invisible spiritual reality of life. Muller tells us, 


that the origin of the Drama was imitation in action* of the mystical 
death and re-birth of summer through winter and spring. 

Dionysus, Adonis, Attys, Linus, Osiris, and endless other solar 
gods, philosophically represent at bottom the same idea as Plato’s 
spiritual sun. We do not mean to assert that the same idealism is 
always to be found in connection with them, but they stood for the 
spirit (or logos, in more modern phrase), that creates the teeming 
sources of life in the summer, and vanishes again with the declination 
of the winter sun, into Hades, the dark regions of Ploutos,—’mid the 
buried treasures of the earth-mother. It is for this reason we suggest 
that Shakespeare alludes in his sonnets to Hell. This spiritual logos, 
who is himself unrevealed, dwells in the winter signs until discovery. 
These winter signs are simply the place of concealment,—(Hell, Helya). 

This beauteous and lovely youth is Adonis, Dionysus—the spirit 
essence, of his summer art, which shall restore that summer. (Sonnet 
LIV) :— 


And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth 
_ When that shall vade, by verse distils your truth. 


Mark the word distil. Osiris and Adonis were both chested gods, that 

is enclosed in a box or chest. (Sonnet 52) :— 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe, which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest, 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride. 

Again (Sonnet 74) :— 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due, 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me. 

This spirit—the better part of the poet, is this friend—Shakespeare’s 
love—his sun—son—-saviour, logos, and reyealer—Dionysus or Adonis, 
his art soul.— Men oe 

The author of ‘Remarks on Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ writes :—(74.) 
*‘ A large proportion of the Sonnets are addressed indirectly by the poet 
“to himself; for although he conceived the higher spirit, he conceived 
“it as his own better part! Hence while he posited, so to say, the dogma 


* Thus the Drama in its beginnings is representative, viz., symbolical. 
I 
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“of a separation between himself and the higher spirit, as in Sonnets 36 
“and 39, yet, in these same Sonnets, the poet asserts the unity ; and 
‘therefore it is in harmony with the poet’s own view, to understand 
“him as addressing himself in many of the Sonnets, even when the form 
“of the language might imply a separation ; he says Sonnet 39 :— 
“What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
“ And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee ? 
“And again in the 62nd Sonnet, his language is :— 
“ "Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise. 


‘“«The Sonnets, indeed are transparent with this idea, and if the reader 
“will but once seize the idea of the unity as it lived in the poet, he will 
“regard the Sonnets as a series of monologues, in which the poet now 
“addresses the higher spirit, yet as his own better part, and then 
“addresses himself in what we may call a more human sense, especially 
‘in the opening Sonnets.” 

The author of the above has rightly seized the separation of the poet’s 
unity into a spiritual and a material envelope that embodies and hides ~ 
the former. But he has missed carrying the argument to its con- 
clusion. The unity of this separation is the body of ‘ our ever-living 
poet,’ as presented by his entire Art—that Art being at once body and 
soul, in union and im separation, as the paradox of creation, exoteric 
and esoteric. This Master-mistress, is simply the poet’s Art universe 
separated from itself through time, himself separated from himself, for 
every member of this trinity is at once unity, and godhead in one. 

These sonnets I maintain contain the subject of a revelation through 
time, and hints as to how this has been done: they are written in order 
to reveal it. Of this there is repeated proof in abundance. For 
example 101st Sonnet :— 

Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 

To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 
That is to reveal to posterity the summer glory or soul of this Winter's 
Tale. In the same Sonnet ;— ) 

Both truth and beauty on my love depends. 


The 6th Sonnet :— 


Make sweet some vial ; treasure thou some place 

With beauty’s treasure, ere it be self-kill’d. 
(Sonnet 18,) 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 
(Sonnet 55.) 


So till the judgement that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


(Sonnet 74.) 


The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this and this with thee remains. 
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(Sonnet 87.) 
(Sonnet 126.) 
(Sonnet 16.) 


(Sonnet 35.) 


The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 


Her audit, though delay’d, answered must be, 
And her quietus is to render thee. 


To give away yourself keeps yourself still ; 
And you must live drawn by your own sweet skill. 


Such civil war is in my love and hate, 
That I, an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 


These last lines, we suggest, are part of the abundantly furnished evi- 
dence, that Shakespeare has *revealed this secret in an “ openly secret” 


manner. 


(Sonnet 55.) 


(Sonnet. 63.) 


(Sonnet 70.) 
(Sonnet 74.) 


(Sonnet 75.) 


(Sonnet 81.) 


*Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 


His beauty in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them be green.* 


Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time. 


When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee, 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due ; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me. 


Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse 
Which eyes not yet created, shall o’er-read ; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 


(Sonnet 107) :— 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom, 


(Sonnet 120) :— 


Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances. If we suppose that the poet 


* In this epithet “green”? we have Dionysus again as the spirit of the summer’s 


earth mantle. 


12 
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has, in these Sonnets concealed his sublime creative scheme of a god in 

Art, to be revealed through time, through this very art, then almost 

every line speaks for itself. He creates simply through separation—by 

giving away and thus by sacrifice. His Logos who is himself, as second — 

person of this art trinity, is his Art unity—|the sun of Plato’s 

eternal spiritual reality], married to his Muse, which is at once the 

tomb, and chest of this mighty heir, that as son, saviour and Messiah 

shall reveal ‘just to the times.’ This Logos is the loved one, who 

conditions the origin of this creation. Creuzer says of Brahma:— 

(a) Das erste Seyn vor und tiber Allem. 

(5) Die Lrebe, die das erste Seyn in sich auf genommen, der es sich 
hingegebenhat. 

(c) Mithin Gott, geschieden in evn Inebendes und in ein Celrebtes. 

(d) Diese, spaltung ist der Urbestand der Dinge. 

‘Die Dinge sind und sind nicht, sie sind nur in der Trennung und 

durch sie, sie sind nicht auf dem, Standpunkte tiber der Tren- 
nung. 


This separation explains the relation of Shakespeare’s friend to his 
mistress. 

To us the entire subject matter of these poems seems the discussion — 
of how he may appear to after ages as he appears to himself. His 
jealousy of time seems to have arisen from fear that his immortality 
might not find its full and fitting expression. It may be replied, that his 
Art had no need to fear that. But whilst we make this answer, we are 
treading in a vicious circle, for we are begging the entire question of the 
nature of this Art. Shakespeare lived in an age when free expression of 
thought or opinion was impossible, except with the fear of the odium 
attached to it, or something worse, as in the case of Bruno.* He himself 
sums up his age in the following lines :— 

And art made tongue tied by authority. 
again % % * * %* % %* * 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 





* Having lived in a world-prison, taking all knowledge for his province, from the 
beginning, when walled prisons were not far off, he was fully aware of the dangers 
which a philosophical writer had to incur from these same “ packs and sects of great 
ones.” They appear to have infested all ages: Anaxagoras had to flee from them ; 
they made Socrates drink hemlock, and sold Plato into slavery; Aristotle had to 
escape through a back door into Thessaly ; Jesus was crucified, Bruno burnt, Ramus 
massacred, and Campanella tortured ; John Selden had to apologize, and Des Cartes 
to hide his book; Spinoza was terribly excommunicated, and Locke banished ; 
Kant had to stalk, Fichte to resign, and even Cousin, to take refuge in Germany. 
Bacon, remembering that one of the uses of poetry was “to reture and obscure what is 
taught or delivered,” and that “ the secrets and mysteries of religion, policy, and philo- 
sophy”’ might be involved in fables, chose a more cunning way, and got safely through by 
wearing a mask,—THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE, NATHANIEL HOLMES, p. 483. 
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These pregnant words cannot be over-estimated as a key to his art 
creations and unity. In an age, such as his, there was but one way 
open to him. That way was to follow in the steps of Thales, Simonides, 
Dante, Petrarch, and all the poets of his period who made their art the 
vehicle of their philosophical opinions. There was but this reply, and 
he asks himself, wherefore he should not do battle with Time by doing 
so? (Sonnet 16) :— | 

But wherefore do not you, a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant time? 

How should he battle with envious Time, in an age when no man’s 
Opinions were free, and art was tongue-tied? We are in the habit of 
denying any philosophical side to Shakespeare’s art in an universal sense 
but we cannot doubt for a moment, that this man must have had the 
most profound and far reaching convictions upon all subjects. He lived 
in an age that was the early dawn of that forward movement of civilization 
and culture, that has never since ceased widening,.and yet promises a 
more perfect day to posterity through the future.* The Elizabethan 
age, awake with full consciousness of political liberty and religious 
toleration in England, stands as the culminating link between two 
worlds—the ancient world with Plato at its head—and the future with 
its brilliant promise.t Shakespeare, an intellectual giant, renewed touch 
with another giant, and looked o’er the ages like some “ heaven-kissing 
hill,” or beacon flashing light to another beacon. Geniuses are the 
torches of humanity. They belong to no age, for as Victor Hugo puts 
it, they sail in a region of equals. Let us endeavour to realize the 
position of Shakespeare during his century in a cursory manner, if such 
an audacious attempt be permitted us in a few words. 

A Genius without parallel, whose imagination seems to have been as 
subtle and ubiquitous as Nature herself, found himself cast in an age 
when new ideas were making themselves felt. The dawn of the coming 
centuries, with its sweet promise, was blowing, with its penetrating 
incense, through every fibre of this man. He look’d back over the dark 
ages, and saw that almost contemporarily with his own age, mankind 
had awoke from a sleep and lethargy of centuries. A dead world of 


* There is a moment, in the history of every nation, when, proceeding out of this 
brute youth, the perceptive powers reach their ripeness, and have not yet become 
microscopic : so that man, at that instant, extends across the entire scale ; and, with 
his feet still planted on the immense forces of night, converses, by his eyes and 
brain, with solar and stellar creation. That is the moment of adult health, the 
culmination of power.—Emerson’s Representative Men: Plato. 

+ Compare “The Oracle,’ the only sonnet which is preserved in Bacon’s hand- 
writing :— 

Seated between the Old World and the New, 
A Land there is no other land may touch, etc. etc, 
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art and letters had been reclaim’d from the tomb. And what a world ! 
How this renaissance affected men’s minds is patent on the stamp of the 
entire literature of Europe. Foremost in influence stands Plato. We 
have already dwelt upon the Platonism of the sonneteers—of Sidney, 


Spenser, Drayton, Daniel, Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, and last but not least 


of Shakespeare himself. The Elizabethan era seems to have been one 
of those epochs in the history of the world, that resembles the effer- 
vescence in the first intellectual dawnings of youth. It might be called 
yeast, for man was waking up after a night of the profoundest slumber. 
The revival of letters had set the same problems in agitation that 
occupied ancient Greece and Rome. The imagination of the age was 
classically bewitch’d and possess’d. That imagination was in England 
particularly ideal, and found its expression in Euphuism and Lilly—in 
Pageants, Masques, Plays, and Sonnets to an inconceivable excess of 
pleasing of the eye and ministering to the esthetic elements of our 
nature. Paul Stapfer, in his work upon Shakespeare, dwells minutely 
upon this point. He tells us that even the cookery of the period joined in 
this extravagance of classical infatuation. The pastries were adorned 
with subjects from Ovid. If the Queen visited a nobleman, she was 
shown her suite of apartments by Cupid or Mercury. And a work 
alone might be filled with instances of like kind. The philosophy of the 
age was thoroughly Platonic. The Hermetic Brethren of the Order 
of the Rose Cross, the writers upon occult subjects, Agrippa, Paracelsus, 
Fludd, Vaughan, and others all had employed Platonism as their chief 
source and exemplar. The human mind seems at certain periods or 
cycles to take a critical survey of its surroundings. What age supplied 
better the rare contrast of new and old than the age we are describing ? 
A new world discovered in the west,—a dead world resuscitated from 
the past, and from the promise of intellectual freedom and religious 
toleration a new world foreshadoweed in the future. The imagination of 
such men as Bacon and Bruno looked far from this vantage point. 
Harvey and Gallileo soon reorganized the knowledge of the body and 
the heavens, and we must suppose that he who had climbed higher 
by infinite height than his contemporaries, stood looking away far 
over the horizon of centuries. How deeply he had studied Plato, 
is apparent to all who study his works!* How imbued he was with 
the idealism of that great thinker is to be read in the Tempest and 
the Sonnets. That Shakespeare had opinions upon all subjects that 
interest, and perplex human thought, needs no discussion. But, ration- 
alism of such profundity, could hardly have found expression, and 





* The first supposed play of Shakespeare—Love’s Labors Lost—betrays the pro- 
foundest acquaintanceship with the whole of Plato’s Love Philosophy—its title 
might run “ Creation’s Labors Lost.” 
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far less comprehension, during his lifetime. It is in this sense that 
he laments that he cannot be himself. 
“ O that you were yourself ! but love you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live.”’ 

This address to himself, under cover of his logos, is very striking. For 
we assert that this friend, whom he terms love, is his Platonic ideal 
(truth or thought)—the unity of his creation, and in so far himself, as 
an author is identical with his wisdom or works. Shakespeare could not 
be “himself” during his age. He therefore turned to art as his refuge, 
and plans a creation that shall give him two immortalities. If he can 
embody (or marry) his ideas or male friend in beauty (Art), then Time 
shall give back his friend again, and restore the summer of his art. 


** And all in war with time, for love of you 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new.” 


In this last line is revealed the Poet’s creative depth and intentional 
scheme. There was but one way to make war upon time. That was 
by giving his works such depth of meaning,—such inner significance 
(apart from their exoteric side)—that as Time took one sense from him, 
it should give back in another. Let us repeat ad nauseam our burthen 
of creative art. Myth and allegory are immortal in proportion to their 
fullness of meaning. Mere beauty, devoid of inner truth, is a perishable 
phenomenal ware. 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 
A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies when first it gin’s to bud 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently. 
Lhe Passionate Pilgrim, 12th Sonnet 

Plato teaches us the difference between those verities that are eternal 
and real (philosophical truths), and those fleeting phenomena of the 
visible outward world, that are but unreal shadows. Shakespeare knew 
that such immortality as he craved for could only be attained by 
imitating the Divine art of the Creator of this World. He must have 
seen, in studying Plato, that Nature owes her beauty and eternal 
excellence to the depth of her supporting unity of spirit or meaning. 
Life is a Drama with a dual unity.* The outward objective world of 
sense, is so related, so indivisible from the ideal that underlies it, that 
men of all ages have been, and still are, undecided as to the materialism 
or idealism of existence. It is this ‘“‘wnzon in partition,” “this reason in 
“ itself confounded,” that constitutes the paradox of life. All things 
are symbolical, Emerson says. All things point to the identity of truth 








* Dionysus, the Vital Organic Spirit of Creation, is the unity of Life underlying 
its Drama of action. We suggest that the poet’s friend is this Dionysus, and that 
his outer art is the crystallization of this inner spirit. Thus the origin of the Drama, 
Life, Love and Creation are combined in this wondrous art. 


- 
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and beauty—the latter being but the splendour of the former. Shake- 
speare must also have understood that God only reveals himself through 
His works,—and that revelation is the revelation of rationalism, as the 
invisible plan of the unity that supports the entire universe. It is 
in this Platonic sense that the Logos is the creative archetype of — 
existence. The world was created through the Logos, and is revealed 
through the Logos. This Logos is but metaphor for the Divine wisdom, 
or idea, that gave birth to the world. It is therefore the heir, since it 
reveals the Father’s plan and intention, when reason explains it. For 
the Logos is but reason, or if we like the sequence of cause and effect, 
subservient to higher first cause. Science and philosophy reveal the 
Logos of Creation in part. Christ promulgated the esotric philosophic 
doctrines of some secret society imbued with the Pythagorean and 
Buddhistic doctrines of the east.* But to return. Might not the 
poet create an entire universe of Art complete in its dual-unity of 
mind and matter, separate through Time, yet one? Might he not by © 
thus doing marry his ideas to Art, and carry the former for revelation — 
down to remote posterity? Then, indeed, as time wore him out of 
fashion, on the exoteric side, his depth of meaning would engraft him 
new. These words are proved true every day. His depth of purpose is his 
new engrafting. Shakespeare is what he is to us, because we postulate 
the profundity of his Art. We feel this by the external beauty, magnifi- 
cence and mystery of his creations. We suggest for serious consideration 
the theory that Shakespeare’s entire art is Plato’s theory of ideas, or phi- 
losophic idealism embodied in a gigantic scheme of creation imitative of 
Nature from this point of view. We suggest that the poet, as artist and 
Platonist, apprehended the one patent fact of existence—the edentity of 
Art and Nature. This question of the identity of art and nature 
strikes at the root of Shakespeare’s entire secret. It is something that so 
illustrious a contemporary as Lord Bacon identifies art with nature.t 
The philosophical justification of our poet’s works, abides with this 
problem. If his Art is but mere superficial imitation of nature, it can 
teach us no very profound or divine lesson, since it does not parallel 
creation. If, on the other hand, it is a perfect copy of the universe— 


* Concluons que Ja thgorie des Idées, absorbée dans celle du Adyos, fait part 
intégrante de la tradition chrétienne. Le Démiurge de Platon devient la Parole 
créatrice.—Fouillée, La Philosophie de Platon, II., 439. 

+ “ And we willingly place the history of arts among the species of natural 
x __ history, because there have obtained a now inveterate mode of speaking and notion, 

‘as tf art were something different from nature, so that things artificial ought to be 
“ discriminated from things natural, as if wholly and generically different . : 

i, and there has insinuted into men’s minds a still subtler error—namely this, that art 

‘ts conceived to be a sort of addition to nature, the proper effect of which is mere 

“ words and rhetorical ornament (which is better adapted to disquisition and the talk 
“of literary nights than to establish philosophy).”—Jntellectual Globe, Chap. III. 
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philosophically as well as metaphorically—then Idealism is the only 
philosophy that reconciles itself with this art cosmogony—viz., pheno- 
minal illusion founded on spiritual invisible unity. The passage quoted 
from Bacon’s works should be compared with the Speech of Prolixenes 
in The Winter’s Tale. When Perdita says she cares not to get slips of 
the “carnations” and “ streaked gillivors,” Polixenes reproves her with 
the following words :— 


Polixenes. Wherefore, gentle maiden, Do you neglect them ? 
Perdita. For I have heard it said, 
There is an art which in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature.* 
Polixenes. Say there be ; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean : so o’er that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art that nature makes, 


In these last few words Nature is identified with Art. 
Again, in the Midsummer’s Night Dream, the Poet makes Lysander 
say,— 
Transparent Helena ! 


Nature shows art, that through thy bosom 
Makes me see thy heart ! 


Such a mind as Shakespeare’s, embracing at once the functions of poet 
and philosopher, allows no false distinctions or demarcations to exist 
between nature and art. The identity of life and the Drama, he marks 
by the mouthpiece of the philosopher Jacques in As You Like It :— 

** All the world’s a Stage,” etc. 

Shakespeare must have seen how exquisitely the Divine art of exist- 
ence fides art. The world is capable of being translated into unity of 
thought—to the point of idealism, where all is of such stuff as “‘ dreams 
“are made on.” And, on the other hand, so strong is the illusion of 
this art through the senses, that we take the copy or image for reality. 
We maintain that it is only by studying Nature that we shall learn to 


* Hence we have, added to the creations and doings of the divine mind, as such, 
the special creations, perceivings, and doings of the finite soul, as such ; and in the 
true statement, the wniverse is the thought of God, the uncreated thinker, plus the 
thought of all finite thinkers ; for the animal kingdom is to be included, down to the 
last point where a self-directing cause appears in action under a special consciousness, 
however limited; where conscious minds passes into mere unconscious instinctive 
funetion, existing and being moved unde: the divine consciousness alone ; where, as 
Bacon expresses it, “art or man is added to the universe ;” and “it must almost 
“‘ necessarily be concluded,” he continues, ‘that the human soul is endued with 
“ providence, not without the example, intention, and authority of the greater 
*“ providence.” This art has as wide a range in nature as the special creator : in man, 
it becomes a kind of lesser providence. ‘Man, too,” says another philosopher, 
* creates and conquers kingdoms from the barren realms of Darkness, to increase the 
* happiness, and dignity, and power of all men.” All art is creation, as Plato said : 
“ For that which is the cause of anything coming out of non-existence into existence 
“is altogether a creation. So that all the operations effected by all the arts are 
* creations ; and all the makers of them are creators, . ... . . . ‘are poets 
Tomrat.)”—Holmes’ Authorship of Shakespeare, 512. 
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comprehend Shakespeare. We wonder that he left no letters, no papers 
—nothing but inscrutable mystery behind him as legacy to the ages. 
Let us turn to nature. Does God give us other revelation than his 
works?* Js he not buried in them? Is not nature the divine hiero-. 
glyphic of eternal art? Are there not “sermons in stones, books in the 
“running brooks, and good in everything?’ That our Poet not only created 
but purposely heightened by every means in his power, the mystery of 
his life to us, we have no question or doubt in our minds. Ue did it 
that, in no one point, might he lag behind nature in reticence and 
secrecy. And he did it that his revelation might be the more delayed, 
—delighted. He buried himself (like Prospero’s wand) in his works, 
He therefore says,— 
“My name be buried, where my body is”’—*t 


a line that otherwise is suggestive of nothing,—but, as we understand 
it, says (with Pope) of his art :— 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. . 
The poet’s name is the soul of his art, and his body is that Art. 
The world is as Goethe said :— 
“ Der Gottheit lebendiges kleid.” 





* That it is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but the glory of a King to find it 
out, as if, according to the innocent play of children, the Divine Majesty took delight 
to his works to the end to have them found out.—Bacon’s Advancement. 

We do not add to the profound problem of our inquiries, the further perplexing 
question as to the Authorship of the plays; but the teader may guess for himself, 
from our footnotes, whom we think the real author. 


+ This is direct proof that the name of the Author of the plays is not Shakespeare: 
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THE SONNETS.—continued. 


NY student of the sonnets acquainted with the Banquet of Plato 
must be struck with the resemblance offered by the opening of the 
poems and the speech of Diotima to Socrates. There is in matters of 
detail of the poet’s plays and poems, an extraordinary profundity of 
reference to Phanes, or Eros, which we will now illustrate. Phane means 
a torch, and the Phanai were solemn torch processions, that took place in 
the Bacchic orgies. Phanes was identical with Hros or Love, and was 
the mystic divinity in the Orphic rites, who represented the first creative 
principle of the world, being in a certain manner identical with Metis 
or Will. Phanes, or Eros, is accordingly Light, or Love, as Cory 
translates the two. He is both of these and a great deal more, but these 
are his chief attributes, and he answers with the later Platonists. to 
Intellect. Inthe Banquet, he is discussed under the generic title of 
Love. He is especially adapted for the creative works of the poet, 
because he produces the divine enthusiasm that sets the wings of the 
soul free, and moreover he is the creative Wisdom itself,—the logos of 
the architect divine or human,—Reason. Thus as Mons. Fouillée, lucidly 
points out in his work on Plato, and particularly with reference to the 
Banquet, ‘Love and Reason are with Plato one and the same thing.” 
“T’amour et la raison sont pour lui une et le méme chose.” But to 
keep to our main issue, let us remember that the torch with its light 
and flame, is a peculiar emblem of this Phanes, who is Eros or Cupid, at 
the same time, The first sonnet at once illustrates, by a metaphor that 
looks suspiciously like intention, our theory :— 


But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed’st thy laght’s flame with self-substantial fuel. 


No doubt we shall be told that this is a chance simile upon which we 
fasten our ingenious theory. We reply, that throughout these sonnets 
the poet addresses his friend as Love, Light, Truth, and Life,—all of which 
are essential attributes of Phanes or Eros. Not alone this, he is ironi- 
cally presented to us as Cupid with his torch, in the two final sonnets. 
Those who desire to discover Metis or Will, may study with advantage, 
Sonnets CXXXV and CXXXVI, where they will find some further 
profoundly ironical wit arising from the relationship of Metis to Eros ; 
that is, of Well to Love, as first and second persons of this Orphic trinity. 
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Let it be remembered, that the act of creation is the embodying of soul’ 
in body, and that Wz and Love in this trinitarian relationship are as 
father to son, 7.¢., identical. Nor let it be forgotten that Love is blind. 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will,* 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there. 

In Sonnets I, II, III, and IV, we have Diotima’s argument in her 
speech to Socrates, viz., the begetting of offspring for the sake of immor- 
tality. The world has hitherto interpreted these opening sonnets in a 
literal sense, as simple, and as dealing with a carnal and real marriage, 
forgetting that Diotima zdentijfies the two acts, as belonging respectively to 
the two Venuses. She alustrates indeed the poetic or divine creation, by 
an appeal to the simile of marriage and the begetting of children. And 
it is just in this one point we would entreat the profound attention of 
the reader, while we suggest that the poet is only treading in the steps 
of the instructress of Socrates, when he half obscures and reveals his 
divine creation by like parallel. It is very important we ventilate 
this parallel of creation through Love somewhat atlength. In Sonnet 
IV the poet says :— 


Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend ; 
And being frank, she lends to those are free, 
Then beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums yet canst not live ? 
For having traffic with thyself alone, 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self doth deceive. 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave ? 
Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which used lives thy executor to be. 


This passage is paralleled by the following from Measure for 


Measure :— 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torchest do ; 
Not light them for themselves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, t’were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues : nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor 
Both thanks and use. 


With this should be paralleled the torch-bearing scene in Romeo 
and Juliet, Act II., Sc. 2, Mark the simile of the torch, showing how 





* We must allow here that the poet may be playing upon the word Will, in the 
threefold sense of testament, christian name ( William), and creative power—Metis. 

+ “The torch reappears each instant as one of the principal symbols of the 
‘‘Bleusinian worship, either in the hands of the daduchos and of the torch-bearing 
“ priestess, or as an attribute of the divinities. Here, as borne by the mystai, the 
“idea of purification was especially attached to it, which the myth of Eleusis brings 
“into action in the history of Demdéphén.”—The Lleusinian Mysteries. Frangois 
Lenormant. Contemporary Review, July, 1880. 
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the poet’s thought is at one with the sonnets, and with the ‘light’s flame’ 
of Sonnet 1. ‘This extract from Measure for Measure is plainly appli- 
cable to the excellence of gifts that are intellectual. This duke, who like 
an invisible spirit of Providence hovers behind the entire play, is 
surely a spirit himself,* and his sudden departure, with this strange 
speech looks as if we had here in this play the “ adventurer setting forth” 
of the sonnets, leaving his Art apparently to chance, but in reality 
the invisible ubiquitous godhead concealed in it,—the poet himself! 
However the two passages quoted above are complete parallels,—the 
one by the world’s judgment applying to a real marriage of a friend 
and contemporary,—the other dealing plainly with gifts of the spirit. 
We maintain both passages deal with creation divine and poetic, and 
are in exquisite unison with each other. The departure of the Duke 
is, we are convinced, the representative portrait of our entire theory 
of self-revelation through time. But let us repeat Diotima’s speech 
to Socrates, in the Banquet, even ad nauseam. 

“They then, said she, who have a yearning according to the body, 
“turn themselves rather to women, and are in this way given to love 
“affairs ; and by child-getting, procure for themselves, as they fancy, 
“immortality and a remembrance and happiness for the time to come. 
“ But they (who havea yearning) according to the soul,—Are there then 
“said I, they who yearn in their souls? Still more, said she, than in 
“their bodies, for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn and to bring 
“forth. What fitting (offspring) is this? Intellect and other excellence. 
“Of which all poets are the generators.” 

It is important to mark the parallel that Diotima draws between 
creation poetic, and creation carnal. Because a like parallel may exist 
in the sonnets, without doing violation to the equivocation implied either 
way.t Indeed, the main argument of such a scheme of obscurity and 
revelation cannot be founded otherwise than upon this equivocation ; 
for how should the poet preserve his secret from “hands of falsehood” 
to “‘ sure wards of trust,” if not by such “deep brained” sonnets as we 
suggest these to be? Has he not rather borrowed the parallel of 
marriage and the begetting of offspring from Diotima, as legitimate 
metaphor for his divine Art creation and revelation? In doing this, he 
is only following out strictly the lines of the “ painted banquet,” as he 
terms his own art. The Greeks, in giving the name of creator to the 
poet, were the first to positively identify divine creation with poetic 
creation, as parts of a common idealism. 

* In Sonnet 74, the poet says :— 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me. 
Again, Sonnet 56 :— do not kill 
The spirit of love with a perpetual dullness. 
+ We maintain that under cover of Love (vulgar), the poet hides the profoundest 


Love philosophy (Urania.). The courtiers do not break their oaths in Love’s Labors 
Lost, to study three years. 
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This is why Love is so excellent a theme and source of inspiration to 
poets, because in consequence of the parallel existing between divine and 
poetic creation, both draw their strength in like manner from the same 
fountain head.* The poet, according to the classical canon, was a god, 
because he could imitate God. And this imitation of creation must 
necessarily be governed by the same sacred trinity. If Zeus constructed 
the world through his Orphic Demiurge Phanes (Eros), who is Love, the 
poet must imitate him, and Love is therefore of all things the best fitted 
to inspire the poet in his constructive art. Our theory is that the author 
of the plays understood this so perfectly, that he at once took up the 
Mysteries as his. source of inspiration, and borrowed from the Banquet as 
the text book of those Mysteries. He would go to the fountain-head, 
and take the Orphic trinity itself, as the origin of the Drama :-— 

And make antiquity for aye his page. 

By addressing his personified creative Wisdom, or Thought, as Love, he 
could carry on a logically legitimate self-argument, as to his creative 
principles and plan, that should at once reveal and obscure him.ft The 
relations of Zeus and Dionysus is that of Mind and Love delighting in 
his works. This relationship is exceedingly close, and is almost an 
identity. By adopting the metaphorical parallel of marriage, employed 
by Diotima, to illustrate divine and poetic creation, the poet might safely 
hide his real meaning for a more critical and more penetrating age to 
discover. The argument of the opening sonnets is marriage for the 
sake of begetting offspring. We cannot sufficiently insist that this is 
the very simile employed by Diotima to illustrate the diviner intellectual 
creation through love, of the universe and of the poet. Why should 
the poet not legitimately use it for a like profound illustration of his 
own Art principles and creative trinity ? 

My assumption, that Plato, in the Banquet, is obscurely propounding 
through Diotima, the philosophy taught in the Mysteries in connection 
with the Orphic trinities, is endorsed by the authority of Herodotus, 11, 
51, 58. “What Orpheus delivered in hidden allegories, Pythagoras 
“learned when he was initiated into the Orphic Mysteries; and Platot 


* With regard to the personification of the poet’s Thought, or creative Wisdom, asa 
man, what is the entire logos doctrine, but this same personification? This logos 
doctrine seems confined to no particular religion or time, but to be as old as the 
world itself. Always the unity becomes duality, (the creative idea personified), the 
emanation becomes son. 

+ “L’art humain est done analogue & l’art divin, et on ne peut comprendre le 
“premier sans l’intelligence du second. Si le devoir de homme est d’imiter Dieu en 
“toutes choses, l’artiste véritable sera celui qui resemblera le mieux 3,]’éternel artiste.” 
—Fouillée, La Philosophie de Platon. 


+ Frangois Lenormant says :—“ When Platon makes allusion to the shows which 
‘took place in the mysteries (Phadrus, p. 250), he uses the words evdapova 


“ ddopara, and it is known that the adjective evdaiywv, like the abstract sub- 
“stantive €vdarpovia, is characteristic of the Eleusinian initiation.”— Contemporary 
Review, Sep., 1880, p. 416. The Hleusinian Mysteries, 
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“next received a knowledge of them from the Orphic and Pytha- 
“ vorean writings.” 

Now directly we return to the Orphic fragments quoted, we find that 
the Orphic Trinity consisted of :— 


Metis. Phanes or Eros. Ericapeus. 
Which are interpreted— 
* Will. Light or Love. Life or Lifegiver. 
From Hesiod ;— 
Earth. Eros. . Tartarus. 
From Acusilaus :— 
Metis. . Eros. Ether. 


(Cary’s Ancient fragments, 355). 

The reader will see that in all these four trinities, Hros or Love, 
occupies the second place, viz, that of Zogos or intellect, with the 
later Platonists :— 

Power. Intellect. Father. 
Power. Intellect. Soul or Spirit. 
(Cory. Ibid.) 

We entreat the student to ponder these pregnant and convincing 
facts in the following order:—Ist. That Orpheus instituted the 
Mysteries. 2nd. That the second person of the Orphik trinities is 
generally Love (EHros).4 3rd. That Diotima’s speech is not only 
connected by implication with the rites of initiation, and the 
degrees of illumination, but at the same time, it is of Love that she 
is discoursing. I think to the profound classical student (seeking 
simple truth, and biassed with no polemical spirit of criticism), it will 
be plain that there is an ascending scale in the order of speeches about 
Love, in the Banquet, which culminates in the speech of Socrates, or 
rather of Diotima. All the other speakers have exhausted the subject 
from every possible point of view, except that of the Mysteries, and 
therefore of creation, whence the solemnity and transcendancy with 
which the subject is treated by Diotima. Plato always makes Socrates 
the exponent of things truly divine. The others who play part in the 
dialogue are but foils and background, whereby we may be gradually 
led to the contemplation and comprehension of things otherwise inacces- 
sible. ‘The importance of this argument cannot be overestimated, as we 


* Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will. 

See how the second person of the above trinity is the “blind soul,” Love or Eros ! 

+ It is not unworthy of note, that Aristophanes, the comic poet, who is introduced 
into the Banquet as a speaker upon Love, gives the following Orphic Fragment in 
his Birds :-— 
First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus, and vast Tartarus ; 
And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven, but in the boundless bosoms of 

Erebus 
Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 
From which, at the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros (Love). 
(Aristop. Aves, 698. Suid. v. Chaos). 
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maintain the Sonnets of Shakespeare are concerned with an Orphic 
creative trinity which we believe again to be connected with the Banquet 
of Plato, and particularly Diotima’s speech. Let us once more recall 
the inscription on the monument :— 


Judicium Pylium, Genio Socratem Arte Maronem. 


which we may interpret as the prolonged life of Nestor, the philosophical 
and divinely rational genius of Socrates, and the art of Virgil. It is worthy 
of note that Virgil and Socrates both join ground in their common con- 
nection with the Mysteries—the one through his VIth book of the Aineid, 
the other as the mouthpiece of Piato. The art of Virgil may be truly des 
cribed as the art of hiding and revealing at once the profoundest mysteries. 
There can be no doubt that part of the imitation in the sacred rites was an 
allegorical descent into hell, followed by an ascent into heaven. ‘This 
figurative death and rebirth of the soul seems to be a common inheritance 
of all these Mysteries. It is a representative passage through life to death, 
and from death to life,* whereby things immortal may be contrasted with 
things human. The soul set free by the veiling (wveous) of the outward, 
becomes illuminated by purification and profound philosophy. And 
there can be no doubt that Virgil, in his VIth Book of the Aineid, is 
illustrating this initiatory descent and ascent of the soul as taught in 
the Mysteries.t 

Why did all these Platonic poets borrow from the banquet of Plato 
their love philosophy? The answer is simple. In that celebrated 
dialogue the object is outwardly a discussion upon Love, but inwardly 
the subject is creation, which is identified with poetical creation and 


* See fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus:—‘’AXXAa Kal Levdapos 
“ rept Twv ev HXevowvt pvotypiov Aeywv exipepes OABi0s, ootis wy ekewva 
“ Kowa ets Voy Oovia, odev wev Bioy TeAevTay, obey Se Sios SoTOY apxav.”— 
z.e,, But Pindar, speaking of the Eleusinan Mysteries, says : Blessed is he who, having 


seen those common concerns in the under world, knows both the end of life and its divine 
origin from Jupiter.—Stromata, Book ITI. 


+ “ There are few ignorant of the fact that Virgil’s Eclogues all allude to contem- 
“ porary events; that they are mostly a masked history, and that the pretended 
‘¢ shepherds are illustrious citizens. Thus, for instance, in the first eclogue, Tityrus, 
“ who fills the groves with Amaryllis’ name, is Virgil himself celebrating Rome, whose 
* sacerdotal name was, according to some, Amaryllis. Augustus is transformed into 
“a god with a temple and altar : Tityrus, who forsook Galatea for Amaryllis, is the 
“ poet who quitted Mantua and went to Rome. 


“ Nor Amaryllis would vouchsafe a look, 
Till Galatea’s meaner bonds I broke.” 


“The Aineid is generally considered an allegory as well as the pastorals. Petrarch 
“ in several writings, Boccaccio in his Genealogy, and Dante in the Convito, mentions it 
“as such ; and Bishop Warburton interprets the descent of dineas into Tartarus and 
“ Elysium into an allegorical description of the sacred mysteries of Eleusis.” —Rossetti’s 
Disquisition on the Antipapal Spirit which preceded the Reformation, Vol. L., p. 31. 
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religion* at once.t Love in the banquet is the kosmogonic Eros of the 
Mysteries, and as such is the Word of the Platonists the divine Wisdom 
or second person of the Trinity. This is one of the reasons we find 
Dante identifying or allying by parallel Beatrice with Christ. For the 
logos doctrine is at bottom Platonic. Dante (says Rosetti) “repeats again 
“ and again, that Beatrice is Christ with the double nature of man and 
“ God.” Plato throws out perpetual hints throughout the Banquet as 
to his signification of Love. The question has been debated whether 
Plato’s philosophy was taught in the Mysteries.{ But it seems to us more 
appropriate to reverse this proposition, and inquire whether Plato’s philo- 
sophy is not rather an illustration of the doctrines of the Mysteries § veiled 
under dialogues of great beauty and profound art. The speech of 
Socrates in the Banquet is clearly nothing short of a carefully guarded 
exposition of the creative Love in connection with the Mysteries 





* “ What is the meaning of that love-literature of the Middle Ages? Abused, as 
“it no doubt was, fully justifying Cervantes, still the truth remains that, in the 
“hands of the adepts, Dante, Petrarch, and others, Love was the synonym for 
“ Religion : and this is the explanation of the fact that multitudes of the romances of 
“the Middle Ages represent the hero of the story as falling in love at a church—the 
“church figuring the virgin-mother of the faith derived from it.”—Remarks on 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, New York, 1864, p. 15 and 16, 


+ “L’Art de creér ou de faire (router) a deux parties. Lesquelles? L’une 
divine, l'autre humaine.’— La Philosophie de Platon, Fouillée, I. 362. 


~ In the Cratylus Plato confesses openly whence he drew the source of his 
wisdom :—“ But I, Hermogenes, being eager on this point, have inquired about all 
“ these things (and heard) in the’ Aéppyta (Mysteries to be unrevealed), that this 
“is the just and the cause; for that, through which a thing is generated, is the 
“ cause ; and some one has said privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so 
“correctly.” On which Burges remarks in a foot note:—‘It seems very strange 
“ that Plato should confess that he had heard any secrets from those who had sworn 
“in the Mysteries not to reveal them.” As if the divinely-inspired speech of Socrates, 
in Phedrus, and of Diotima in the banquet, were not also borrowed from the Mysteries! 
Plato reveals nothing openly. After the manner of the Delphic Oracle, hs neither 
conceals nor reveals, but simply indicates. So in the VI. and VII. Books of the 
Republic, and in Parmenides, we have by allegorical parallel the philosophy of anti- 
quity related to theology. “ Wisdom was the first emanation from the Divine power, 
“the protogonos, the beginning of all things, the Rasit of Genesis, the Buddha 
* (Intelligence) of India, the Logos of Plato and St. John, as I shall prove.”—Ana- 
calypsis, Higgins, page 77, vol. I. “ It was the custom of Pythagoras and his followers, 
* amongst whom Plato holds the most distinguished rank, to conceal divine mysteries 
‘ under the veil of symbols and figures ; to dissemble their wisdom against the arrogant 
“ boastings of the Sophists ; to jest seriously, and sport in earnest. Hence, in the 
“ following most important dialogue, under the appearance of a certain dialectic 
* sport, and, as it were, logical discussion, Plato has delivered a complete system of the 
“ profound and beautiful theology of the Greeks.”—(T. Taylor’s Introduction to Parme- 
nides), 

§ The philosophy of Plato, we are assured by Porphyry of ,the Neo-platonic 
School, was taught and illustrated in the Mysteries. Many have denied this. Lobeck, 
in his Aglaophamus, represents the sacred shows as little more than displays meant te 
captivate the imagination. Augustine, the papa-bishop of Hippo. has settled this 
assertion. He declares that the doctrines of the Alexandrian Platonists were the 
original esoteric doctrines of the first followers of Plato,and describes Plotinus as a 
resuscitated Plato, 


K 
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and religion. Diotima, who is the mouthpiece of Socrates, breaks off 
at the most solemn moment of her dialogue, with a reference to 
initiation, and the final revelation of the sacred rites. It can hardly 
be doubted that she has been regularly and gradually approaching 
this point throughout her speech. Her whole discourse has been about 
creation, divine and poetic, for both are identically the same in this 
ideal philosophy of the classical world. The word ‘‘ poet” means a 
maker, a creator, because the divine art and the poetic art have no 
points that are not parallel. The prototype of the poetic art is 
therefore God himself.* Can we wonder, then, that Dante calls himself 
a god, or that the Banquet of Plato became the type and fountain 
head for instruction and imitation to all the ideal poets of the 
Renaissance and Middle Ages? This ideal philosophy that identifies 
the act of embodying an idea, in poetry, with the act of a Supreme 
Architect thinking and creating the universe, is very much older than 
Plato, and originally came from the East. In the Buddhist Maya and - 
the eternal Brahm, who divides himself into a person who loves and 
a beloved, we have the outward illusion of the senses through the 
phenomenal world as outward garb of fiction or poetry and, secondly, the 
creative Love who is at once father and son—a god who hides his eternal 
wisdom in the profundity and obscurity of his external raiment—Maya. 
We have here at once the prototype of the poet, and the Platonic Love 
writers placed before us, although they all borrowed from Plato. In all 
these writers there is always a beloved object, either man or woman, and 
often both in one, as with Shakespeare and Dante. Christ, as the second 
person of the Trinity, answers to the loved one, as the logos or Word, 
being identical with the creative Wisdom or Love of Diotima’s speech 
and of the Patonists. Petrarch, writing of Laura, says: “ Even as a 
“ lady, under a plain garb, conceals a living man.” ‘ Many have 
“ described Dante’s love for Beatrice as Platonic, and all the writers 
“on Platonic Love declare it to be a holy mystery, and inform us 
‘that in it man is considered a compound of male and female; and 
‘‘ still none have guessed that the Platonic love of Dante was a 
‘similar mystery’ (Rossetti, vol I]., 55). In Shakespeare’s sonnets, as 
with Petrarch, we discover the same thing—viz., a man and woman 
presented as inward and outward-—called master-mistress—and after- 
wards presented to us under the paradox of light and darkness, love 
and hate, truth and falsehood, life and death, etc., etc., ete. 

These two are we declare one yet separate, divine and human, creative 
unity (Logos) and outward expression, Maya. These two are reflections 
of each other. The external visible world is the image of its signifi- 

* But this God himself was Eros or Love, as we have seen from the Orphik frag- 


ments! A discourse upon Love was therefore a discourse upon Creation, and there- 
fore Wisdom or philosophy. 
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cation—z.e., of its plan or wisdom, who is the Son. This is why Dante 
declares that Beatrice beheld her real image in Christ. Why is it that 
Dante deals with Love, the trinity, hell, purgatory and heaven, if he is 
not dealing with entire creation/ Why select Virgil for a guide, if it 
were not palpably apparant that Virgil, as revealer of the sacred 
Mysteries in the VIth book of his Aineid, is selected by Dante as his 
prototype of art, and therefore guide and master? I think it may be 
fairly presumed that Virgil’s art inspired Dante’s. And we may yet go 
further, and rationally conclude that it was the VIth book of the Atneid, 
with the descent of Aineas through hell to heaven, that inspired the 
pilgrimage of the great Italian through hell and purgatory to heaven 
with Virgil as his guide. The two works are philosophically identical. 
Both deal with the mysteries of death and new life carefully veiled in 
allegorical language. Both touch a common origin and centre in the 
Mysteries* and Plato. And both refer at once to the present world and 
the future or possible world beyond. The veneration of Dantet for Virgil 
was extraordinary. And we shall have to ask ourselves whether the 
author of the plays and poems (called Shakespeare’s) has hidden no 
profound meaning in the inscription upon his monument, when he is 
declared to have had the art of Virgil— 


Judicium Pylium, genio Socratem, Arte Maronem. 


We suggest in this work that the trinity of the sonnets is an Orphik 
trinity, and is connected with the Mysteries and Diotima’s speech in the 


Banquet. 
Cory, in the Introductory Dissertation to his Ancient Fragments, 


* Plutarch, describing the mysteries, says :—“ God is a male and female intelligence, 
* being both life and light he brought forth another intelligence, the creator of the world ;” 
*‘ and Orpheus, who is supposed to have introduced the mysteries into Greece, sings : 
“ _* Jove 18 a matte, Jove is an unspotted virgin.’ The Brahminical doctrine in the 
“ Sama Veda says :—‘ the will to create existed with the Deity as his bride.’ The Verihad, 
“ Aranyaka, and Upanishad teaches the same :—‘ he caused himself to fall in two and 
“thus became husband and wife.’”—Yarker’s Mysteries of Antiquities. A study of 
ancient doctrines of creation, will always discover this symbolism of marriage as 
expressive of the creative art. For example, in every triad there is a male, a female, 
and an Androgyne. An acute student of the sonnets will find these treated separ ately, 
yet commixedly, as a paradox of contradictions, “ Eminent scholars, who have 
“ devoted themselves to the investigation of the ancient cults, have shown to 
* demonstration that fone of] the most primitive idea [s] of God was that he consisted 
“ of a dual nature, masculine and feminine joined in one, and this adrogynous deity 
“ gave birth to creation.’— Great Dionysiak Myth., Brown (vol. I1., p. 302). 


+The sparks by which my genius was inspired 
Were emanations from that heavenly flame, 
Whereby above a thousand have been fixed ;— 
I mean the Aineid — that fond nurse who fed 
My soul with poetry and rapture pure, 
Waving the wreath of glory round my head : 
— Purgatorio, Canto XXT., 94 to 99 (Speech of Statius, I. C. Wright, Tranlation 
of Dante). 
K 2 
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says :—“It has often been remarked that the Theogonies and Cosmogonies- 
‘‘ of the heathens were the same. By comparing these (the Hermetic, 
“ Orphic and Pythagorean accounts with the Cosmogonies of Sancho- 
‘‘ niatho, Berossus and the rest, we may, without much difficulty, arrive 
‘at the following conclusion: that the Ether and Chaos, or, in the 
“ language of the philosophers, Mind and Matter, were the two primeval, 
‘“‘ eternal, and independent principles of the universe; the one regarded 
“‘ as a vivifying and intellectual principle, the other as a watery chaos, 
‘‘ boundless and without form : both which continued for a time without 
‘ motion and in darkness. By a mystic union of the two was formed 
“ the great Hermaphrodite deity, the One, the universal World ; of which 
“the Chaotic matter presently became the body.and the etherial 
“ Intellectual principle the soul. As soon as the union had commenced, 
“from the Ether sprang forth Phanes or Eros—the most prominent 
‘‘ character of which was Light. He was the same with the Soul of the 
‘World, and the Intelligible triad, so largely insisted upon by the 
“ Platonists.”—Pages xxxviw. and xxxrx. | 

In Sonnets CXXXV. and CXXXVI. the student will find the creative 
Will embodied in a “ watery chaos.”* 

This is the act of Creation, the embodying of the poet’s art soul 
(which is himself) in his art, This is the mystic union of male and 
female, by which was ‘formed the great Hermaphroditic deity, the One, 
‘the universal world.” In the case of the sonnets, it is the World of 
the poet’s art (master-mistress) that is created in this act of creative 
will. This ‘‘ One,” who is the poet himself, appears in the next son- 
net :— 





n 


Among a number One is reckon’d none : 
Then in the number let me pass untold. 





* Wie es dies ja bekanntlich auch ebensosehr in agyptischer Religion und Seelen- 
lehre, als bei den Orphikern war. Man vgl. blos, um nicht Stellen zu hausen, Simplic, 
in Ar. Phys. p. 60: ,, did kal Aiydarioetyy THs TpdTys (wns, Vv VOwp TvpBodi- 
KOs exdAovy UIoTTAS pny THY UAV EexaXovV, oiov tAov Tiva ovoay; Clem. Al, 
Strom. VI, 4 p., 757. Pott; Athenagoras Legat. c. 15. p. 64 sq. ed. Dech. ; Proclus in 
Cratyl. § 157. p. 93. ed. Boiss. : ,, eiTEep Katy SdAacoa yeverews cixkwv* 
KTA,—Dvte Philosophie Herakleitos, Ferdinand Lasalle, Vol. I., p. 180. Cf. Gen. i. 2, 
6—10; Sanchou. i. 1 ; Berosos, Chaldaika, i. Frag. 1; Pindar, Ol. i. 1 ; “ It is evident 
“ that, according to the notion of the Babylonians, the sea was the origin of all things 
Are a watery chaos preceded the creation and formed the origin and ground- 
“ work of the universe.”-—George Smith, Chaldean Account of Genesis, 64—5. “ The 
‘“ Egyptians,” says Simplicius, “called matter, which was symbolically denominated 
“ water, the dregs or sediment of the first life matter, being, as it were. a certain 
‘‘ mire or mud. The Orphik rites originally came from Egypt,” 


The sea, all water, yet receives rain still ; 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 
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This One ts Spirit,* the invisible Duke of Measure for Measure, the 
soul and unity of this art that, in the very act of creation, or synthesis 
(marriage of mind and matter), becomes embodied and hidden as 
pantheistic unity and nothing in his own divine handiwork. It is this 
“blind soul ‘ Love,’” who is Phanes or Eros, that is in this creative act 
united to the body of his art, who is the sea or watery chaos, represen- 
tative of primeval matter. 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will, 
And Will thy soul knows is admitted there. 
Mark the wit. TZhes blind soul is the poet’s creative logos, himself as Will. 
But the poet is only addressing his own pantheistic body. The soul of 
his art is his own soul. , 
My body is the frame wherein ’tis held. 
Compare Orphic Fragment (Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 290) :— 


And Metis, the primeval father, and all delightful Eros (Love). 
All these things are united in the vast body of Zeus. 
8 % * * * * 


One kingly frame in which this universe revolves. 


This ‘‘ blind soul” is Eros himself. The “blind soul” of this passive 
female principle is her own soul, for she is only the frame and body of 
the poet’s entire art, in which he clothes himself (XXII. Sonnet). ; 


For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 

The poet is identified with each person of his creative trinity, and 
it is on this point of identity and difference that the profoundly logical 
wit and paradox of these sonnets revolve. The metaphysical subtilty 
of these poems is, beyond all conception, exquisite and profound. 
And presently we find, in perfect accordance with the ancient theology, 
that this same female has become the poet’s mother, and he is the infant 
Love—his own Logos, who shall be born of his own art. 

Cory remarks of the great Goddess Mother of Nature, that she “ is 
“ not only his consort, but his daughter, as the werk of his own hands 
* and his mother, from whose womb he again emerged as an infant to a 
“ second life.” —P. xxuv., Introductory Dissertations to his Fragments. 

The question is, whether W2ll is not Metis in the case of these 


* The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like adome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.— Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
Follow where all is fled !—Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak ; 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.—Shelley, 
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sonnets, thus explaining the extraordinary emphasis laid upon this word 
by its repetition? Orpheus describes Metis :— 


Metis bearing the seed of the Gods, whom the blessed Inhabitants of Olympus 
called Phanes Protogonus.—In Crat. 


The student may here see for himself the identity of Metis and 
Phanes, or Will and Love, and appreciate the wit that overflows from 
these sonnets, if our theory has a particle of truth in it. Eros and 
Metis (Love and Will) are inseparable in the Orphic Fragments. 

And Metis, the first father, and all delightful Eros.—Jn Tom. I., 102. 

Soft Eros and inauspicious Metis.—Jd. 181. 

Metis (Will) bearing the generation of the Gods, illustrious Ericepzeus.—Jd. 
And Eros (Love) the most ancient, self-perfecting, and of manifold design ; 
How he generated all things.—Arg. 419, 

The student is again entreated to study these particular sonnets. 
We repeat that the act of this poetic creation is analogous to the divine 
act, yet borrows part of its suggestive imagery from the human act of 
the sexes. To those ignorant of the ancient theological systems, this 
will appear hard to understand. But, as we have already declared, 
Diotima employs this simile. And it is common to all the ancient 
symbolism whereby Creation is unfolded. 

Cory writes :—‘‘ By comparing all the varied legends of the west 
‘and east in conjunction, we may obtain the following outline of the 
“ theology of the ancients. It recognises, as the primary elements of all 
*‘ things, two independent principles, of the nature of male and female. 
** And these in mystic union, as soul and body, constitute the great Herma- 
“ phroditic deity, the One, the universe itself, consisting of two elements 
‘“‘ of its composition, modified though combined in one individual, of — 
‘‘ which all things were considered but as parts.”—Introductory Disser- 
tation to Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. XX XIV. 

It will be seen in this “ Hermaphroditic deity” we have the Master- 
Mistress of the poet’s sonnets—viz., the union of the male and the female, 
of the friend and the mistress. 

Timeeus Locrus says of the causes of all things :—“ Idea or Form is 
“ of the nature of Male and Father ; but Matter of the nature of Female 
‘‘ and Mother.”—-Cory’s Fragments, 302. 

Again :—‘ Matter is the receptacle of Form, the mother and female 
“‘ principle of the generation of the third essence ; for, by receiving the 
“ likeness upon itself, and being stamped with Form, it perfects all 
“ things, partaking of the nature of generation.” —Ib. 

Damascius tells us that Phanes or Eros is metaphysically intellect and 
the creating power. In short, he is the Mundane Soul or Demiourgos. 
“‘ Phanes or Eros (Love) is the person who springs (emanation) from the 
“ preceding power (Metis or Will). Metaphysically he is intellect (Damas- 
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*cius) and physically he is the Light which broke from the ancient 
“ Ether, the creating power, often repeated as a child.”—Cory’s Inquiries, 
p. 30. 

Now, let us return to these two creative sonnets with this before us. 
The poet unites his intellect (Eros) or art soul to the body of his art. 
This is the creative act or Will. Phanes or Eros is the “blind soul” 
Cupid, who by the act of Will-—that is, of the poet—-is embodied in his 
art. This, we repeat, is the very act itself of creation, for Metis, who 
is Will, leaves ‘‘the seed of the Gods,” and “ the generation of the Gods,” 
in this union of Plenty to Poverty. We naturally find that Metis and 
Eros are often identified or confused both in attributes and _ offices.* 
This is only the logical outcome of the metaphysical subtilty arising 
from the nature of the relationship existing between the different 
members of a trinity. For the trinity is but the fine distinctions and 
identity, without absolute difference, that exist between the parts of 
the necessary unity of existence, and its separation before creation and 
and after. The relationship of thought, action, and matter, are the 
human analogues upon which language has been based. There is 
difference yet, identity between a man and his thoughts, and there is 
the same subtle relationship existing between his thoughts and his acts. 
In the beginning was the Logos, and “the Logos was with God, and 
“all things were made by him.” Again, “I and my Father are one 
“thing.” This identity and distinction of first and second creative 
principles runs through every cosmogony under the sun. The poet, 
however, allows no possible ambiguity upon this point. He tells us, 
over and over again, that he and his friend are identical :— 

"Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

This is the Logos, Hros, who shall repaint through rebirth the time 
worn Shakespearet :— 

Beaten and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity. 


Again, Sonnet CIX. :— 


As easy might I from myself depart, 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie ; 
That is my home of love. 
I shall, no doubt, have many critics who will deny that Eros or 
Phanes is Logos atall. I reply, one of his names is Protogonus—z.e., 


* Yet, do thy worst, old Time; despite thy wrong, 
My love, shall in my verse ever live young.—XIX. 


+ My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thou are of one date. —xxXII. 
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first born, or first begotten, a name which at once recalls the relationship 
of the received Logos (Christ) to the Creator. 


Metis bearing the seed of the Gods, whom the blessed 
Inhabitants of Olympus call Phanes Protogonus.—IJn Cratylus. 


This first emanation is, in the words of Cory, the soul and ruler of | 
the world and its Cabricator. | 


“He organized and completed the fabrication of the system, and at the conclusion 
“¢ of his work, he became the sun, thenceforth the Soul and Ruler of the world.” —Inquiries, 
195. 


Payne Knight says :—-‘‘ But notwithstanding this first begotten Love, 
“or mystic Bacchus, was called the Father of gods and men, and the 
“ Creator of all things, he was not the primary personification of the 
“ divine nature ; kpovos or Zevs, the wnknown Father, being everywhere 
_* reverenced as the supreme and almighty. In the poetical mythology 
“these titles are applied to distinct personages; the one called the 
“* Father, and the other the Son; but, in the mystic theology, they seemed 
“to have signified only one being.” ‘The self-created mind of the eternal 
“ Father,” says the Orphic poet, “spread the heavy bond of Love 
“ through all things that they might endure for ever,” which heavy 
‘bond of love is no other than the Epos Iporoyovos or mystic Bacchus, 
“to whom the celebration of the mysteries was therefore dedicated.”— 
Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. 

The student will see in the above quotation full justification for the 
identity, yet difference, of the poet and his friend. ‘This is one of the 
keys of the sonnets, and is the metaphysical relationship of the Creating 
Artist to his emanative thought or archetypal plan, which he embodies 
in the act of creation in matter. This very Wisdom is his cwn self 
revelation hidden in the external of his divine handiwork. We conse- 
quently find that in most pantheistic systems the universe is compared 
to a raiment of the Creator, and as this conception belongs especially 
to the Orphic Demiurge Phanes or Eros*—-Love—we must examine the 
poets’ sonnets more closely with this parallel in our mind’s eye. 

See Sonnet 26 :— 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 


Dionysus was forn in piecest by the Titans. In the Mysteries the 





* eis 5¢ riy Sevrépav Tedeiv TOL TO KYOUMEVOV Kal TO KUOV MoV Tov Oeov, 
n TOV dpynta xiTava, y) tiv vepeAnV, OTL eK TOLYTWY ek OpwoKer 6 Pdvys— 
i.e, “ But, to complete the second triad, they imagine the god as a conceiving and 


“conceived egg, or a white garment, or a cloud, because Phanes springs forth from 
“ these.” —Damascius. 


+ Taylor explains, that this “represents the manner in which the form of the 
“mundane intellect is divided through the universe, and further, our irrational life 
“is Titanic, by which the rational and higher life is torn in pieces.” —Eleusinian and 
Bacchic Mysteries, p. 135. 
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worshipper put on the sacred apparel that symbolised the universe. 
This “tatter’d loving,” is no doubt meant for the “shreds and patches” 
of esoteric unity (viz., Love), that are here and there uncovered and 


disclosed to view, as suggested in Sonnet 46 and 47, as the conflict o 
eye and heart, viz., outward art, and inward secret,—the visible and the 


wwisible life soul. Compare this metaphor of apparel with Sonnet 
XXIT :— 


For all that beauty that doth cover thee, 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 


The poet’s external Art is but the visible vesture of his heart 
or secret soul. This entirely falls in with the Orphik Demiurge, who is 
Pantheistically clothed with the visible universe,—Phanes, Eros, or 
Loye, at the same time. Mr. Brown calls him the “spirit of the 
apparent,” and says, “all created things form his living visible garment,” 
—Vol. 1, p. 37, Great Dionysiak Myth. ‘‘The sacred dress typified sun, 
“starry vault, and ocean, all indeed of matter that exists, except the 
“ earth, which latter was not omitted, however, from the‘ mystery play,’ 
“for the worshipper is at once the earth and Dionysos, or the kosmo- 
“ gonic spirit of the world.”—G'reat Dionyseak Myth, Vol. 1, 49. The 
idealism of the philosophy hereby implied is very striking. There is 
no earth or matter, save what the worshipper puts on, and it at once 
makes the outward or external, as dependent upon the internal and 
spiritual. Matter is thus but the raiment of Mind. This, is the idealism, 
Taylor maintains, to have been taught in the Mysteries. And we can 
well believe it, from this putting on of the universe (in the sacred ritual) 
as of a garment. “In the first place,” (says Taylor), ‘ then by Dionysos, 
“or Bacchus, according to the highest conception of this deity, we 
“ understand the spiritual part of the mundane soil.” 

The extraordinary fondness of the poet for this “raiment” simile is 
apparent throughout his works, and elsewhere in these sonnets. That 
he considers the body as the vesture of the soul, is unmistakeably 
revealed in The Merchant of Venice :— 


Such harmony is in immortal souls 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay, 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


This is the ‘ dull substance of the flesh,’ which is so conspicuous in 
the poems as a separating medium, and an “extern.” In Sonnet 
CXXV, this putting on the entire “canopy” of creation is very 
striking :— 

Were’t aught to me I bore the canopy, 


With my extern the outward honouring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity. 
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This “extern” or “ outward” is of the feminine nature.*—the mistress 
side of the dual unity described as master-mistress. In Sonnet CXLIV 


she is :— 
The worser spirit, a woman color’d wl. 


This expression ‘color’d wl,” is plainly borrowed from the painter’s 
artt as visibility, z.¢., the cater And we are left in uo doubt upon 


this point :— 


Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stell’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held 

And perspective it is best painters’ art. 


Here is a “ natural perspective that is and is not” at once. And in 
Sonnet 46, we are told that the “eye” is the poet’s “ outward part.” 
As thus,—mine eye’s due is thine outward part. 
It is the outward part then that “hath play’d the painter,’ and this 
outward part is a “ woman color’d al,” 


A woman’s face with nature’s own hand painted. 


From these repeated appeals to the painter’s art and nature, we may 
guess what the poet signifies by the ‘painted banquet,” to which he bids 
his heart, or secret, and what he means by a “ woman color’d ill.” Ts it 
not evident that she is “ color’d ill,” because she is the “‘ tatter’d loving” 
of Sonnet 26% And it seems to us that considering Love is the subject 
of Plato’s Banqnet, and that the poet’s Art by our theory, is painted 
Love, that is the outward art symbolism of his self-revealing unity, 
no wonder he aptly uses the epithet painted Banquet! His outward 
Artis compared to a species of painting, which is a deceptive perspective 
at best. By means of this painting of symbolic art, he has clothed 


* This “extern,” which is the “canopy” of heaven and Plato’s subcelestial arch 
is mentioned by Imogen, inCymbeline. No critics have ever succeeded in throwing 
any light upon the following passage :— 

Iacu. —Thanks, fairest lady. 
What, are men mad? Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish *twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinn’d stones 
Upon the numbered beach, and can we not 
Partition make with spectacles so precious 
"Twixt fair and foul. 


++ When the poet makes use of the expression ‘fa woman color’d ill,” is it not plain 
he means the painters’ art, as perspective, viz., his outer, passive, phenomenal art, 
which is ‘‘color’d ill” in imitation of external nature? This is female in accordance 
with antiquity. And she is “ hate,’ because as the external obscurity of creation, she 
separates the poet from himself, through time. The inner and outer are here re- 
spectively, love and hate, the one attracting, the other checking that attraction. The 
poet at war with himself in his art, divides himself into an external self-opposition, 
and an inner reconciling power. These two are at war through time,—the one for 
revelation, the other for hiding that revelation. They are contraries. These are the 
exact doctrines of Heraclitus, and of the Diana cult at Ephesus. Mark that the end 
of Pericles is laid at Ephesus in the temple of Diana. 
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in, under cover of perspective or illusion, his own secret portrait or 
form, which is his heart and self-revealing unity.* 

The anonymous author of Remarks. on the Sonnets of Shakespeare, 
opens his work with these words :—‘‘ Hermetic writing is a species of 
“painting; and as no artist upon canvas can be permitted to interpret 
“his own picture, so no artistic Hermetic writer can be allowed to trans- 
“late into didactic statements the meaning of his own scripture or 
“writing. It would be disgraceful for a painter to label a picture, ‘this 
“is a horse,’ to guard against it being mistaken for some other animal ; 
‘and so in like manner, if an art writer, like Dante or Goethe, were to 
“set about interpreting his own writings, it would be proof that his 
“labours had fallen short of their object.” No doubt directly. But Dante 
indirectly gives a side key to his art interpretation in his Vita Nuova and 
the Convito. ‘These Sonnets are, however, part of this miracle of art 
itself, and as such contain the central cosmogonic principles underlying 
the plays, which they govern, even as a sun (though hidden), controls 
the planets that revolve round it. We suggest, that this mystic love 
of the sonnets, is Bacchus, the leader of the chorus of fire-breathing 
stars; and that these plays are stars in a perfectly logical and 
philosophical parallel sense, which at present may seem impossible. 
Sonnet XIV :— 


And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert. 


Is the reader aware that the origin of Comedy and Tragedy arose 
round the worship of Dionysos’f Or that Plato’s discussion of 
Love, in the Banquet, revolves around this same kosmogonic Eros 
Protogonos, who is the creative Love and Word? If I have in the 
faintest degree shadowed forth the possibility of this theory of ours 





* Perspective. Perspective meant a cunning picture, which seen directly seemed 
in confusion, and seen obliquely became an intelligible composition ; also a glass so 
cut as to produce optical illusion. See King Richard II, Act If, Sc. 2,1.18. But 
here does it not simply mean that a painter’s highest art is to produce the illusion of 
distance, one thing seeming to lie behind another ; you must look through the 
painter (my eye or myself), to see your picture, the product of his skill, which lies 
within him (in my heart.)—Dowden. 

Like perspectives which rightly gaz’d upon, 
Show nothing but confusion, —ey’d awry, 
Distinguish form. 

A revelation is in these lines !—Vide Bacon’s Description of Perspectives in Paint- 
ings, that show things inward. 

+ Plutarch says, that Bacchus was the same deity as Osiris, and that he was also 
the same as the Epos TPwWTOyovos of Orpheus and Hesiod, i.e., the “ first begotten’’ 
Love of the Mysteries.—De Iside ct Osiride. 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 

Osirin Aigyptus putat ; 

Mystze Phanaum nominant ; 

Dionysum Indi existimant, etc.—(Ausonius. ) 
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possessing a leg of truth to stand upon, what a grandeur of concep- 
tion breaks upon our bewildered, astonished, and dazzled eyes. Should 
we not exclaim with the poet,— 

For we, which now behold these present days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

But to return to our argument. We maintain that the outward of 
this art is compared to vesture, raiment, extern, and painting, and 
is no less than the black-mistress of the second and final portion of 
the sonnets. Indeed, we suggest that this division of the sonnets into 
two parts, is most markedly significant of this inner and outer dual 
unity, which is respectively male and female, love and hate, light and 
darkness, truth and falsehood, mind and matter, the living man and the 
dead lady of Dante, etc. The author of Remarks on Shakespeare’s — 
Sonnets, says :—“ If the reader will scan these two sonnets closely, the 
‘39th and the 74th, he will see as it were, the two spirits, the inner 
‘“‘and the outer, regarded by the poet as one; and here the reader 
‘“‘may discover the principal secret of the sonnets.”—p. 24. Wew York, 
1864. With this we quite agree. It is most plain that the friend in 
being united to the mistress, is separated from Shakespeare. But 
Shakespeare and his friend are one :— 


But here’s the joy,—my friend and I are one; 
Sweet flattery ! then she loves but me alone. 


It is against himself that the poet partakes in this act of creation and 
self-hiding in his art! The poet is separated from himself through time, 
through his outer Art, who is this mistress. Her very darkness obscures 
the light in her, who is the poet himself. For his friend is but his 
creative Thought, which shall reveal him again. Under cover of this 
personification we are presented with a paradox, a truth that is both 
true and false,—the union of contradictories,—the miracle of creation ! 
In Sonnet XXI., the poet says :— 

So is it not with me as with that Muse 

Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse. 
Compare 67 :— 

Why should false painting imitate his cheek 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue. 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 

Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 

This perspective, which is painting, and outward art, is but the 
shadow of his friend, viz., the phenomenal reflection of his inward 
spiritual pattern or archetypal creative Sun. His outward Arét* steals 





* The anonymous author of Remarks upon Shakespeare’s Sonnets, being an 
authority upon Hermetic philosophy, may be quoted in support of our view of this 
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~ “dead seeing of his living (inward) hue.” That is, this entire Art 
which appears dead, is in reality alive, having soul, and_ spirit 
within ; but to us, unintelligent of this, his Art is outwardly like a man 
in a trance, or asleep, whom we imagine falsely to be dead. Suppose, for 
example, we gazed upon a person to all intents and purposes apparently 
dead, but in reality possessed of soul, and life-heat, awaiting a magic 
word to discover this life to us, should we not rightly say, that while 
we believed him dead from outward signs, or through art with which he 
simulated, that he steal’d ‘dead seeing of his living hue?” It is true we 
call such art as Shakespeare’s living art, but compared to this scheme of 
inward revelation, we postulate (supposing it possible), it would be we 
think granted that we had been, until intelligent of this inner art soul, 
‘fool’d with a most false aspect,’ and had suppos’d in such a sense as we 
suggest, this Art to be both souless and therefore lifeless, from a philo- 
sophic standpoint of spiritual inner entire unity. It appears to us 
that the meaning of the word ‘ painting’ is applied to the ‘extern’ of 
this art in the sense of phenomena, as may be seen in the last line :— 


Roses of shadow, since his rose is true. 


Always this word ‘shadow,’ which is so thoroughly Platonic and 
significant of entire idealism! We must ever and ever reiterate the 
allegory of the cavern in the VIIth book of the Republic, where pheno- 
mena are compared to shadows—produced by an invisible philosophic 
Spiritual sun. Why, says the poet, should his true spirit be hidden by 
a falsehood? Why should the ‘false painting’ of his external art, be 
due to the truth of which it is the expression? Why should this 
living art, with its spiritual soul unity appear outwardly dead 4 


Ah. wherefore with infection should he live, 
And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin by him advantage should achieve, 
And lace itself with his society ? 


word “painting.” Hesays, page 53 :—“ This is the ‘ painted beauty’ of Sonnet 21— 
“ simply nature, considered as visible merely, and not conceived in the spirit of beauty. 
“It is that which ‘covers’ the spirit (Sonnet 22).” Again page 1. ‘‘ Hermetic 
“ writing is a species of painting.” 
Compare again Sonnet XVI., where the poet employs the epithet ‘ painted’ 
context with ‘ counterfeit,’ showing clearly that he means by painting a ee gs or 
false image or portrait :— 


Much liker than your painted counterfeit. 
The frequent use of the word counterfeit, always in the sense of imitation, or of a 
picture, may be studied as follows :— 
(Mer. of Ven.) Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? (Her PICTURE in the Casket, iii. 2.) 
(Mid. N. D.) You counterfeit, you puppet you ! (iii. 2.) 
’Tis no counterfeit ! ’Tis the right ring. (Henry VITTI, v. 2.) 
How can a painting be false or spurious may be asked? In reply to this, we refer 
the reader to Sonnet 67 :— 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek ? 
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In short, why should truth, goodness, be thus allied and clothed in — 
the falsehood of art’? The key to this paradox is identical with that of 
the fair and black mistress. And stands nakedly revealed in these 
words (CXIIL) :— 

Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My most true mind, thus maketh mine untrue. 

This is surely unmistakeably clear! The poet’s inner creative truth 
is made untrue in the act of art creation by the external. His inner 
‘ mind’s eye,’ as ‘ pattern,’ or ‘archetype’ of truth, is made by outward 
art false, shadow or unreality, which is the ‘extern’ of his art, wiz., 
phenomena. This is- the paradox of the master-mistress, who is made 
of truth and lies at once (CXxxvII) :— 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies. 

This exquisite wit is still further enhanced with the two final lines of 
this sonnet :— 

Therefore J le with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be. 

This duality is an unity, and is both true and false at once. For it is 
androgynous, —master-mistress, a separation and an opposition, a true 
falsehood, exactly in the same sense that Schopenhauer defines pheno- . 
mena :— 

VAn adnOwwov Wevdos. 


But to return to Sonnet 67, the poet says :-— 


Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is, 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins ? * 

Mark the inner sense to which this refers, as significant of life-blood, 
life-heat, and vitality, which is further endorsed by the end of the 
Sonnet :— 

O him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

Note the word store, which will be found in the opening sonnets in 

the sense of Nature’s husbandry of spirit, whereby there is an eternal 





* Again, compare the inscription on the Stratford Monument :— 


Stay Passenger, why goest thou by so fast, 

Read if thou can’st, whom envious Death hath placed 
Within this monument, Shakespeare, with whom 

Quick Nature died—whose name doth deck thee tombe— 
Far more than cost, since all that he hath writ, 

Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 


Does not this death of Nature fall in with our theory of The Winter’s Tale, and 
these Sonnets in toto? Nature dies in Winter. Have we not also a hint ag to the 
identity of this art with Nature, in the reproof of Polixenes to Perdita ? 
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cycle of things. Winter is the store of Summer. If it were not so 


(XI.) -— . 

And threescore years would make the world away 

Let those whom Nature hath not made for store,— 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish 

Look, whom she best endow’d, she gave the more ; 

Which bounteous gift thou should’st in bounty cherish : 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou:should’st print more, nor let that copy die. 


Always Platonic! Here again is the familiar Platonic simile of seal, 
print, recalling the wax, and whereon Mind is imprinted on Matter, 
vz., Creation. Compare :—- 


The. What say you, Hermia? Be advis’d, fair maid : * 
To you your father should be as a god ; 
One that compos’d your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in waa, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 
[Mips. Niecut’s Dream, Act 1., Se. 1. 


I am obliged to leave to others the task of reading between the lines 
of this superabundant art, from sheer inability to do more than follow a 
thin line through this luxuriant and riotous vitality of spiritual meaning 
that mocks in every work and verse the prodigality of Nature itself, 
bursting with spring time at its very fullest. “It is indeed the fullness 
and the abundance of the eternal rebirth and cycle of created things that 
we have in these sonnets. Thought is linear, Nature solid. This art of 
the poets, which is Nature’s Art, is a woven living visible garment, 
whose fine invisible threads like the earth-spirit in Faust.t 


* This image of wax stamped by a seal, is frequently used by Dante, evidently in 
the full Platonic sense. In the 18th Canto of the Purgatorio, we have :— 


Love may itself perhaps be understood 
As always good: but still we sometimes find 
The impression bad, although the wax be good. 


Again in Canto XXXIII. (79)— 


“ As wax the impression doth retain 
Which from the seal imprinted it derives 
So now by thee is stamped my very brain,’— 
Wright’s Translation. 


+ That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst ; now beams on me 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality.— 
SHELLEY (Adonais, 54.) 
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GEIST. 
In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 
Wall’ ich auf und ab, 
Webe hin und her ! 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechselnd Weben, 
Hin gliihend Leben, 
So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 


We can do little more than endeavour to unravel, with our coarse and 
clumsy fingers, one of these fine threads, or two of this art. Scholar- 
ship will replace our ‘rude ignorance,’ system grow out of our disorder, 
authority crown our inarticulate speech. And all we can claim to effect, 





is to give some substance and seeming to our theory, worthy of the 


serious examination of the learned and profound thinkers of Europe. 
Why does the poet store this friend of his, who is compared to a dead 
summer ? 


And him as for a map doth Nature store, 
To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 


We are at once reminded of Plato’s definition of Art in the Banquet, 
where Divine Creation as prototype of the poet’s, is the art of begetting 
Truth upon the body of Beauty, for the sake of getting offspring. 
This offspring is to be left in the place of the old, and thus renew what 
is worn out. This, then, is the poet’s ‘store’ which is to bring back the 
summer of his art again, vz., the spiritual Truth, and its vital meaning, 
which shall give fresh life and rebirth to every line and word of his 
works, as indeed prophecied by Leonard Digges. 

The author of “ Remarks on Alchemy,” and of “The Red Book of 
‘* Appin, with Interpretations,” says :—‘‘ The question has long been 
‘*‘ agitated as to whom these sonnets were addressed; but no modern 
*‘ editor, with whose labours we are acquainted, appears to have consi- 
“ dered for a moment that they belong to the class of hermetic writings, 
“‘ having a profundly mysterious sense, and no one seems to reflect that 
“‘ perhaps they cannot be explained or understood from any merely literal 
* noint of vew.”’— Page 8, New York, 1864. 

Elsewhere we point out the identity of symbolism employed both 
by Dante and Shakespeare. As to the discussion whether these sonnets 
are addressed to a contemporary (or to real people at all), it is beneath 
any serious consideration, to any one acquainted with either Platonism, 
or the writings of the love sonneteers of the Middle Ages. The 
connection between the plays and these poems is as palpable as any 
proof of the sort can be to those who choose to see with their mind’s 
eye, and not their outward eyes, which last procedure has as yet been 
almost always the case. Our sense of symmetry and entire unity 
demands such connection between the plays and the poems as exists 
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between Dante’s Vita Nuova and his Commedia. The argument that, 
for nearly three centuries, the greatest minds employed upon these plays 
and poems have discovered no such connection, and nothing of what we 
claim to be able to suggest, is to no purpose if we read the poem of the 
‘Phoenix and Turtle aright. For we are distinctly told therein of some 
period, that shall elapse, prior to the discovery of this secret. This 
perhaps only increases the scepticism and perplexity of the reader. We 
may therefore more legitimately point out, that real Shakesperian 
criticism, worthy of the name, is of almost yesterday’s date, and that, so 
far as it has gone, it has only touched characters and the ethical 
motives of each play. Briefly, we mean that the suggestion of profound 
philosophic principles, has never yet been attributed to the construction 
of the plays or poems. Nevertheless criticism has imperceptibly been 
tending that way. Coleridge was the first to refute the blind uncon- 
scious theory, and substitute in its place a conscious planning poet, 
whose judgment equalled, if it did not surpass, his creative fancy. Since 
then Gervinus and Ulrici, haveinstituted a new departure, in the history 
of Shakesperian criticism. Inner motives of plot and character, central 
ideas (den centralen Begriffe) of ethical principle, and hints of symbolism 
in the imaginative plays like the Dream and Tempest, have charac- 
terized this new departure. This in itself is a noteworthy fact, because it 
illustrates the upward, and more philosophical direction, that this criti- 
cism is taking. To the meditative mind, the history of Shakesperian 
criticism, illustrates the doctrine of development, and evolution very 
strongly. Hither the plays, or their critics, have altered their respective 
positions. How comes it that serious capable criticism, that is not 
impertinence or mere crudity of thought, belongs to this century ? 
What is this problem of a century that ignored the poet’s existence, and 
how are we to solve it? The Civil War,—the Restoration, reaction after 
Puritanism—a frivolous monarch? Granting these things, and starting 
with Nicholas Rowe in the next century, when we arrive at Nahum Tate 
and Kemble (who were kind enough to revive Shakespeare with alte- 
rations),* we may indeed think the silence of the previous periods 





* Farmer and Douce can scarcely be mentioned with patience. Of the former no 
better summary can be given than Knight’s appreciation of his essay on Shakespeare’s 
learning :—‘“ He wrote an essay on the learning of Shakespeare, which has not one 
“ passage of solid criticism from the first page to the last, and if the name and the 
*‘ works of Shakespeare were to perish, and one copy could be miraculously preserved, 
“the only inference from the book would be, that William Shakespeare was a very 
“ obscure and ignorant man whom some misjudging admirers had been desirous to 
“ exalt into an ephemeral reputation, and that Richard Farmer was a very distin- 
“ suished and learned man, who stripped the mask off the pretender.” Of the latter 
(Douce) and his “ Illustrations of Shakespeare,” and its essay “ On the anachronisms 
“ and some other incongruities of Shakespeare,” it may be said that it is the work of 
a thorough pedant, straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel—a great heap of 


learning utterly devoid of either insight or talent. 
L 
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preferable. Thus we find that Shakesperian criticism is part of historical 
progress, widening and enlarging with the courses of the sun, in a most 
remarkable manner. The fascination that this art presents to each fresh 
generation never stales, and never tires, but like life itself presents 
endless problems, and eternal phases of infinite variety and beauty. - 
And can we suppose that, underneath this outward beauty, there is no 
corresponding inward plan, or that art of such excellence and 
strength, could be the result of aimless inspiration devoid of the pro- 
foundest rationalism? Whatever we find in this art must have been 
put into it. Those who have read Judge Holmes’ work upon the 
authorship of the plays, may not only perceive how much that 
profound thinker discovers in them, but have another hint of this 
new departure in criticism, and its promise for the future. Thus it 
seems to be proved, by the history of this criticism itself, how compara- 
tively recent has been any adequate appreciation of these marvellous 
works. It took two centuries of time to furnish one critic to prove, for 
the first time, that Shakespeare was no zdiot/ It is with almost shame 
that we now read Coleridge’s defence of the poet against the irreverence 
of Voltaire ! 

« And ask your hearts—ask your own common sense to conceive the 
“possibility of this being—I say not, the drunken savage of that 
“ wretched sciolist, whom Frenchmen, to their shame, have honoured 
‘‘ before their elder and better worthies,—but the anomalous, the wild, 
“ the irregular, genius of our daily criticism! What! are we to have 
“ miracles in sport /—Or, I speak reverently, does God choose idiots by 
‘“¢ whom to convey divine truths to man ?’*—-Wotes and Lectures. 

We re-echo these sentiments from a fresh point of view, and a higher 
platform. Ask your own heart,—ask your own common sense,—if you 
can believe the author of the plays took no interest in the works of his 
own genius, but rather preferred to make public the criminal passion, 
and despicable sycophancy, that many would attach to his poems from 
want of a profounder apprehension of the godhead that was in this 
miraculous man? He seems to have anticipated (in Lucio), in Measure 


* The modern idea that Shakespeare was also an artist made its appearance in 
England about 1815, introduced from Germany by the translation of William 
Schlegel’s “ Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature.” “To me,” says Schlegel 
“he appears a profound artist, and not a blind and wildly luxuriant genius. ; 
‘© Bven in such poets as are usually given out as careless pupils of nature, devoid of 

_ art or school discipline, I have always found, on a nearer consideration of the works 
‘of real excellence they may have produced, even a high cultivation of the mental 
‘ powers, practice in art, and views both worthy in themselves and maturely consi- 
“dered. . . . The world of spirits and nature have laid all their treasures at 
“ Shakespeare’s feet: in strength a demi-god, in profundity of view a prophet, in 
“ all-seeing wisdom a guardian spirit of a higher order, he lowers himself to mortals 
‘as if unconscious of his superiority, and is as open and unassuming as a child,” ; 
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for Measure, the calumny and slander that would attach to his invisible 
divinity through these sonnets. Sonnet LXX :— 


That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 

A crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve’ 
Thy worth the greater, being wood of time. 


The very supposition that Shakespeare has made public his own infamy, 
is blasphemy against his godhead in the very thought. The poet 
condemns and repudiates this publishing-of our private faults and follies. 
Upon such a proceeding hear the poet express himself in a passage 
from ‘ Alls Well that Ends Well” :— 


“Then we wound our modesty, and make foul the clearness of our deservings 
“‘ when of ourselves we publish them.” 


And again in “ Toilus and Cressida ” :— 


‘The worthiness of praise distains his worth, 
If that the prais’d himself bring the praise forth. 


If it be retorted, that it is impossible to read the sonnets without 
believing that they deal in personalties, rather than in creative 
principles and philosophical abstractions, I reply this was intentionally 
planned, in order that a long interval of time might elapse before their 
real significance should be apprehended. 

The symbolical nature of these sonnets is apparent in many 
particulars. For example, the lameness of the poet (twice mentioned), 
has been commented upon, as if it were a physical and not of a symbolical 
nature. If this is really the case, and we are called upon to study these 
poems from a personal point of view, we must conclude from the 
sonnets themselves, that the poet was blind, halt, lame, and died a 
violent death at the hands of an assassin. 


my body being dead ; 
The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 


It is useless to endeavour to apply this to Marlow, who died in a 
brothel at Deptford, from a stab received in a brawl. The words “ my 
body ” leave no alternative, save symbolical and allegorical or metaphy- 
sical interpretation. Nor do we even know the author’s name on these 


grounds. 


Again, — 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt. 


Those who see in the supposed lady of the sonnets, Lady Rich, 
or any other contemporary of the poets, are as likely to see in 
Dante’s Beatrice, the daughter of Folco Portinari, the wife of Simon de 
Bardi, although they will find it somewhat difficult to show us “ in what 
*‘ chronicle it is written that the Pope robbed the daughter of Folco, 
“and wife of Simon, of a church and an empire.” They will equally 

L 2 
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degrade and debase the Laura of Petrarch, and the Fiammetta of — 
Boceaccio, to say nothing of Sidney’s Stella, and all the Platonic Loves 
of the sonneteers of those periods. . Boccaccio openly explains the way 
poets conceal their opinions :—‘‘ The philosopher condemns what he ~ 
“ considers false, and praises what he believes to be true in syllogisms ; 


“and the poet, casting aside syllogisms, conceals the truth which his 4 


“imagination has conceived as carefully as possible under a veil of 
“ fiction” (Geneal. B., 14). In the Convito, Dante writes :—“‘ When 
“there is both an outside and an wmside, it is impossible to come to the 
“last until we have passed the first. Therefore, when discoursing on 
“‘ each cazone, I shall speak first of its teral and then of its allegorical, 
“ meaning, which conceals the truth.” Again: ‘As my meaning is very 
“ different from what those cazoni outwardly express, I must explain 
“them in allegorical language. Unless | am at the pains to show their 
‘“‘ real meaning, it will never be discovered, for et is hidden under figures 
“ of allegory, and not only will it be pleasant to hear, but very instructive 
“and useful towards the understanding of other authors.”—Tvreat. I., 
p. 68, 72, 73. 


“Let it be understood, that by ‘my love,’ in this allegory, is always understood 
“this study (of philosophy) which is—the application of the mind to that thing of 


* which it is enamoured. . - By love, I mean the study I underwent in order to 
‘ win the love of this Lady. . . . Philosophy y ts a loving exercise of wisdom, whick 
‘is mostly exercised towards God, since in Him exists the highest wisdom and the 
“ eee love... . This love is manifest in the use of wisdom, which use 


« produces wonderful beauties—i. e., contentment in every situation of life, and con- 
“tempt of those things which others allow to become their masters. ”__Convito, Trat. 
i. cap. 16; tit. 12, 13 (Dante’s Convito, translated by Wright). 

= Oliat during how many nights, when the eyes of others were reposing in sleep, were 
“‘ mine contemplating the habitation of my love.’’—Convito, Trat. it. cap. 1. 


These are Dante’s own words. Any further comment is unnecessary. 
Dispute can only arise in this case from wilful misapprehension or dense. 
stupidity. We address neither. ) 

“‘ It is comparatively a paltry view to suppose, in these sonnets, that 
*“ the poet was addressing a contemporary person, either male or female. _ 
“ His ideal, that which the poet contemplated as Beauty, or the Beau- 
“ tiful, was the object of his prayerful watching as expressed in the 27th 
‘“ and 61st Sonnets.”—Remarks on Shakespeare's Sonnets, p. 81. 

But few will believe this, and the inquiry must proceed. The very 
miracle of our theory, so seemingly extravagant, “so out of all whooping, 
wonderful,” will stimulate a peculiar difficulty of its own, where a 
theory of lesser marvel, backed with even less proof, might prevail. 
The Apostle says that ie invisible things of God become distinctly 
visible when studied in the things that he hath made. When Alexander, 
the pupil of Aristotle, expressed his regret that some of the esoteric 
works of his instructor, should be allowed to. fall into every hand, 
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he replied :—‘ Know that they are neither public nor private, neither 
“published nor unpublished, seeing that they are only intelligible to 
those who have been my listeners.” —( Aulus Gellius.) And so of these 
Sonnets, they are only intelligible to those whose “ outward eye is out,” 
(and therefore to lovers) in the full Platonic sense of muesis, or vailing 
of the sight, as sowl sight or love sight. 


O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 
To hear with eyes* belongs to love’s fine wit. 


The connection between the Phedrus and the Sonnets is so plain that 
we must be pardoned pointing out some points of unmistakeable 
contact obtaining between the two works. In Sonnet 51 the poet says :— 


Therefore deswre of perfectst Lovet being made, 
Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his jiery race ; 


baipare Pheedrus (30. ery s translation) ‘That love, then is a kind of 
desire, is clear to every one.” Mark that the poet is plainly referring to 
the allegory of the winged chariot, viz., the winged soul, and that it is a 
jiery race. Compare :— 


The other two, light air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 


Here we have ‘desire’ who is love, identified with fire, which is con- 
firmed in the expression “fiery race.” But before we proceed we must 
discuss the Pheedrus at some length. 

In that dialogue the discussion of the Banquet is again reopened, from 
a fresh point of view. It is here, rather than in the speech of Diotima, 
that Love is unambiguously called divine and a god. In the first place 
we assert that Socrates is discoursing of Love and the soul, as zdentical. 
“Some,” says Hermeas (In Scholiis MSS. in Pheedrum.) “have endea- 
“voured to show that this dialogue is concerning rhetoric, looking only to 
“its beginning and end; other that it is about the soul, since here especi- 
“‘ ally Socrates demonstrates its immortality ; and others, that it is about 
“ Love, since the beginning and occasion of the dialogue originate from 
“this. Others again have declared that its subject is the Good. And 
“lastly, others that it is concerning the Beautiful itself.” It seems to us 
that these differences of opinion are fundamentally reconcileable from 
a more general standpoint. Are they not all interrelated? In the first 


a Mark the profound expression to “hear with eyes.” The poet does not say “ sce 
with eyes” because it is not to the outer eye, but to the interior voice, that we are to 
turn. 

+ Compare Sonnet CXLV. 
“T hate” she alter’d with an end. 


rederi The Telete connected with the endings or making perfect in the Mys- 


teries seems possibly here hinted at. “The word T eXeTH or initiation,” says 
Hermeas, “ was so denominated from rendering the soul perfect.’’ I cannot doubt the 
poet refers to this perfecting of his Art Soul through revelation. 
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Socrates discourses concerning the two loves—the intemperate love of 
the flesh, and the temperate one of the spirit ; these indeed are the two 
winged steeds of the allegorical chariot, one tending heavenward, the 
other earthward. This chariot is the soul, linked on one side to the 
eternal Essence and God, on the other bound in the prison of the body, 
and fettered by its desires. These two loves are the two Venuses of the 
Banquet ; they are the two spirits of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,in opposition 
to one another, as love and hate; they are the inner love of the spirit 
and the outer lust of the flesh ; one is male, the other female. 

Many have asserted that the dialogue is theological, on account of what 
is said in the middle of it,and it seems to us that this is the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, as we hope to prove satisfactorily. The 
speech of Socrates may be considered as a gradual ascent from the 
intemperate love of the flesh, to the temperate love of the 
soul. In this gradual ascension we recognize the same subject 
matter, that characterized Diotima’s speech to Socrates in the Banquet. 
It is to the “intelligible fountain itself of beauty, to the god of love, 
and to the Beautiful itself,” that Socrates directs his speech. Taylor 
divides the dialogue into three connected comparative discourses, 
viz., about ‘the intemperate love, which is seen in the oration of Lysias; 
“into the temperate which is seen in the first discourse of Socrates ; 
‘and in the third place, into the divinely inspired, which is seen in the 
‘recantation, and in the last discourse of Socrates. It may also be said 
“that the lovers, the loves, and the objects of love, are analogous to 
“‘ these lives.” And he gives us unconsciously the key to the entire 
dialogue in the following passage :—“And here it is necessary to observe 
“that the first subsistence of the Beautiful, the primary object of this 
“ dialogue, is in intelligible intellect, the extremity (?) of the intelligible 
“triad, where it subsists as an intelligible idea. It is this beauty which 
according to Orpheus, when it arose, astonished the intellectual gods, 
“and produced in them an admiration of their father Phanes ; 
“i.e,, they wondered on beholding in ether an unexpected light, with 
“which the body of the immortal Phanes glittered.” This beauty too, 
“as we have observed in a note on the Parmenides 7s a wtal intellectual 
“form, the source of symmetry to all things.”—/(Jntroduction to the 
Phedrus.—Thomas Taylor. Vol. ITI., 287.) How is it Mr. Taylor has 
overlooked, or at least failed to mention that this Phanes is Hros or Love 
itself 2 No one can doubt this who has either Cory’s Fragments, or 
Inquiries, at hand to refer to, or Lobeck’s Aglaophamus. 

As this is a point of immeasurable importance to our main issue con- 
nected doubly with regard to Plato’s dialogues concerning Love, and the 
Love of the Sonnets, whom the poet significantly calls:-—(Sonnet CX.) 


A god in love, to whom I am confin’d, 
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we must be pardoned the repetition of proofs already presented to the 
reader from the Orphic fragments.—In Arg. V.12. (Cory’s Fragments, 


292.) we have :— 
And glorious Hros of a two-fold nature, 
The illustrious father of night, existing from eternity, 
Whom men call Phanes.— 


In 7. Malala, p. 89.—Ced,—Suidas v. Orpheus, we have: 
“name” which Orpheus learnt from the Oracle “is Metis, Phanes, 
“‘Hricepeeus.” The reader will see that Phanes is not as Taylor insists : 
“the extremity of the intelligible triad,’ but its centre, and as he him- 
self otherwise declares the “intelligible idea” or Aoyos emanation of Metis 
who is the first. Mr. Taylor had evidently not clearly realized that the 
second person, or emanative Wisdom, or thought is in every trinity,” the 
creative archetype and “intelligible idea” which truly ‘is a vital intel- 
lectual form” or soul “‘the source of symmetry to all things.” Coleridge 
defines an organic creation, to consist in an inner form working outwards. 
This will always be the idea or the Thought of the artist, which he em- 
bodies in his vehicle or art expression. The artist is the first principle, 
his creative thought his emanative wisdom, (the second or central figure 
of the triad), and his vehicle the last. Those who doubt the identity of 
Phanes and Eros are referred to the following reference note by Creuzer. 
—Page 80. Vol. IV. of Symbolik und Mythologie.—“ Phanes ist hier der 
“ Orphische Hros H. VI. 1. Herm. ad Plat. Phaedr. p. 141. Ast. Sickler, 
“die Hierogl. im Myth. des Aesc. p. 84. Der Name ist von den Griechen 
“natiirlich aus dem Griechischen erklart worden (Orph. Arg. 16. ib. 
“Gesn. und ders. p. 465. ed. Herm.), ist aber ohne Zweifel Aegyptisch, 
“und aus dem Koptischen Phahneh, der Hwige, zu erkliren. Dasselbe 
“bedeutet auch Phanaces, de Beiname des Osiris (Auson. Epigr. 29 sq.). 
“S. Jablonsk. Voce, Aegg. p. 372. Miinter iib. d. Samothr. Inschr. p. 
“35. Rossi Etym. Aeg. p. 230. und Append. p. 6. Silv. de Sacy zu 
«« Saintecroix Recherches I[. 59. 66. 67. Zoéga Abhh. p. 190. 257-—259. 
“{ Diese Potenz kommt auch unter den Namen ®aé$wv und Maris vor. 
“Proclus in Platonis Cratyl. p. 36. Boisson. vergl. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 
“478, und 480 sqq.]” 7 

We must be permitted to quote Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, however. 
«« Hx ovo nascitur Phanes sive alio nomine Metis et Ericapzeus.”—(Vol. I. 
p. 478). We here find the interchangeable character of all the names 
of this triad, which is only to be expected in the case of every trinity, 
for the essence of the latter is an unity with distinctions, but no difference 
in its parts. “Orpheus deum verum et magnum zpwrdyovoy appellat, 


‘and its 





* “All things are three, for, as the Pythagoreans say, the Universe and all things 
“are bounded by three: for the End, the Middle, and the Beginning, include the 
“enumeration of everything, and they fulfil the number of the triad.” —(Aristot. de 


Ceo. I.) 
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“quod ante ipsum nihil est genitum sed ab ipso cuncta sunt generata. 
“ Hundem etiam PdvyTa nominat, quod quum adhuc nihil esset, primus | 
“ex infinito apparuerit et extiterit. Cujus originem atque naturam quia’ 
“‘concipere non poterat, ex sre natum esse dicit : 
IIpwrdyovos dacOwv mepipjnKeos aiSépos wos. 

“ quee omnia ex eodem Theogoniae opere accepit quo Platonici utuntur, 
“ac fortasse ex eo ipso loco, quo Proculus in Tim II. 132; 6 Pavys 
“repukaArdr€os aidépos tds dvondferat kai ABpis* Epws kal xédduoros.” 

The reader wiil here see for himself the identity of Eros and Phanes. 
This god belonged especially to the Bacchic Mysteries} (See Creuzer’s 
Symbolik, Vol. IV., p. 17 and 115). It is impossible to read the - 
_ Pheedrus, and not see that Socrates is referring to the Mysteries through- 
out his discourse upon Love, and the winged soul. So unmistakeable 
is this, not only in his delivering his oration or recantation upon the 
Divine Love uncovered ; but his conclusion, as we shall point out, suggests 
very plainly the god himself, who is the source of his inspiration and 
fury. But there is hardly any ambiguity about this question at all, for 
Socrates speaks of initiation, and the blessed visions and contemplations. 
when he says :—“‘ At the same time being initiated in those Mysteries, 
“ which it is lawful to call the most blessed of all Mysteries.”—Taylor, 
Proclus observes of the Phedrus ;— ‘ That Plato in this dialogue being 
‘‘inspired by the nymphs, and exchanging human intelligence for fury, 
‘“‘ which is a thing far more excellent, delivers many arcane dogmas con- 
“cerning the wtellectual gods.”—In Plat. Theol. lib. 1, p. 8. 

This is exactly what we maintain of Diotima’s speech in the 
Banquet, and is of the utmost importance for our inquiries. Let 
it therefore be re-stated by us, that we maintain that the speeches 
of Socrates in the Pheedrus and Banquet, concerning Love, are connected 
with the Mysteries and the sacred triad of Orpheus, who is supposed to 
have discovered, or at least handed down, these Mysteries. Shakespeare, 
we maintain, has borrowed from the arcane source of the speeches of 
Socrates, concerning Love, the mystic Orphic triad that at bottom inspires 
the Socratic ascension to the “first subsistence and divine fountain of 
the beautiful, who is Love himself.” ) 

Socrates first touches upon the divinity of Love in these words :— 
“ But if Love be, as indeed he 2s, a god, or something divine, he cannot 
“be in any respect evil.” Socrates now proceeds to his recantation, with — 
the words :—“ It is necessary therefore my friend, that I should purify — 


* Compare Moth (in Love’s Labors Lost), and the epithet applied to him of “ young _ 
and tender.” That Moth is both in name and context the winged Psyche, or Cupid, 
there can be little question,—the soul Bai. 


+ (See Creuzer, Vol. IV., p. 17, Simbolik):—“ Phanes was the name Bacchus went 
by in the Mysteries.” © ¥ 
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“myself. But there is an ancient purification for those who offend in 
66 


“matters relating to mythology, which Homer was not acquainted with, 





“but Stesichorus was. For, being deprived of sight for defaming Helen, 
* he was not ignorant like Homer. but as a friend of the Muses, knew the 
“cause, and immediately composed the following lines :—‘ This tale is 
“<not true, thou didst not go on board the well-benched ships, nor 
“reach the towers of Troy.’ Thus having composed this entire recan- 
“tation, as it is called, he immediately recovered his sight. I however, 
“will be wiser than them in this respect ; for before I suffer any harm 
“for defaming Love, I will endeavour to present him my recantation, 
_ “with my head bare, and not, as before, covered through shame.”— 
(Cary’s Translation. Bohn’s Edition.) 

It is plain that Socrates, by uncovering his head, is about to speak of 
divine and sacred things, connected with Love and the Mysteries. The 
Love he has before discussed, is plainly that of the Venus Pandemos, and 
is allied to generation and procreation. This is the external love 
of the flesh, which is at war with the love of the spirit, and these two 
constitute the two steeds of the chariot of the soul, with its upward 
tendency to heaven, and its downward desire towards earth. These 
opposites constitute in themselves a paradox which is that of existence. 
One love is light and the other heavy. One would soar, but the other’s 
weight drags it down. This, in common parlance, is the conflict of good 
and evil. And Goethe thus expresses it :— 


Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen ; 
Die eine halt, in derber Liebeslust, 

Sich an die Welt, mit Klammemden Organen ; 
Die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Duft, 

Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 


In Romeo and Juliet, there is a passage that parallels this heavy 
lightness of the two creative loves :— 

O anything of nothing first created ! 
Mis-shapen chaos of well seeming forms, 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health. 

Socrates gives us no slight hint of the arcane mysteries he is about to 
unfold by parable, when he identifies his recantation with purification. 
Mr. Taylor ina note, points out how the reference to Stesichorus and his 
loss of sight, is a hint of the soul sight, that was called muesis in the 
Mysteries. This blindness is a conspicuous feature in Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, as we have already pointed out ; and is connected philosophically, 
we suggest, with the mythological blindness of Cupid.* But to return to 





* “The blindness of Cupid contains a deep allegory ; for this same Cupid love, or 
** appetite of the world, seems to have very little foresight ; but directs his steps and 
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our main issue, we shall find in the following passage unmistakeable 
evidence of the esoteric and sacred nature of the speech of Socrates, 
as connecting his love philosophy with soul philosophy, and the Mysteries. 
Whenever this subject of divine love is approached by Socrates, either 
through Diotima or himself, there is the same gradual ascent and the 
same break with allusions to the Mysteries, that are unmistakeable. 
“To this then comes our whole argument respecting the fourth 
‘kind of madness, on account of which any one, who, on seeing beauty 
‘in this lower world, being reminded of the true, begins to recover his 
“wings, and, having recovered them, longs to soar aloft, but being ‘unable 
“to do it, looks upwards like a bird, and despising things below, is 
‘deemed to be affected with madness. Our argument comes to this then, 
“that this is the best of all enthusrams, and of the best origin, both for him 
“who possesses and for him who partakes of it, and that he who loves beauti- 
“ ful objects, by having a share of this madness, is called a lover. For, as 
“we have mentioned, every soul of man has, from its very nature, beheld real 
“‘ existences,* or it would not have entered into this human form ; for it is not 
“‘easy for every one to call to mind former things from the present, 
‘neither for those who then had but a brief view of the things there, nor 
‘for those who after their fall hither, were so unfortunate as to be turned 
“aside by evil associations to injustice, and so to have forgotten the 
‘“‘ sacred things they formerly beheld. Few therefore are left who have 
“sufficient memory. But these, when they see any resemblance of the 
“things there, are amazed and no longer masters of themselves, and they 
“know not what this affection is, because they do not thoroughly per- 
“ceive it. Now of justice, and temperance, and whatever else souls deem 
‘ precious, there is no brightness in the resemblances here, but by means 
“of dull instruments with difficulty a few only, on approaching the 
‘images, are able to discern the character of that which is represented. 
“ But beauty was then splendid to look on, when with that happy choir, 
“we in company with Jupiter, and others with some other of the gods, 
“beheld that blissful sight and spectacle, and were initiated into that 
“which may be rightly called the most blessed of all mysteries, which 
‘motions conformably to what he finds next him ; as blind men do when they feel 
‘out their way : which renders the divine and over-ruling Providence and foresight 
‘“‘the more surprising : as by a certain steady law, it brings such a beautiful order and 


‘regularity of things out of what seems extremely casual. void of design, and, as 
‘it really were, blind.”—Lord Bacon’s Fable of Cupid. Wisdom of the Ancients, 


* Our birth is but aa sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. — Wordsworth. 
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“we celebrated’ when we were whole and unaffected by the evils that 
“awaited us in time to come, and moreover when we were initiated in, 
“‘and beheld in the pure light, perfect, simple, calm, and blessed visions, 
“being: ourselves pure, and as yet unmasked with this which we now 
“carry about with us, and call the body, fettered to it like an oyster to 
“its shell.” —(Cary’s Translation). 

From this passage it will appear clear that the love philosophy and 
the soul philosophy of Socrates are identical. It is the mania or enthu- 
siasm of Bacchus, which is the love madness that elevates the chariot of 
the soul to the empyrean of the gods, and to their banquets. The soul 
partakes of the divine essence according to Plato, and can as it were 
renew its pristine and former divinity by means of philosophy. He 
says: ‘ For, as we have before observed, the soul of every man has from 
“its nature perceived realities, or it could not have entered into the human 
“form.” Now these realities with Plato are things divine, such as crea- 
tion, and doctrines pertaining to the Absolute and cosmogonic. The 
Mysteries, it is well known, “ were the appointed means for regeneration 
“through an interior union with the Divine Essence.” Ficinus says of the 
ancient theologers ‘‘they considered, as we have elsewhere asserted, thongs 
“divine as the only realities, and that all others were only the images and 
“shadows of truth.” It is plain that the speech of Socrates is directed 
to point out, how by philosophy the soul may ascend, and assimilate 
itself to deity. This can be denied by no one who reads the following 
passage of the banquet and feast of the gods. ‘ But when they proceed 
“to banquet and feast (the gods), they now ascend by an uphill path to 
“the highest arch of heaven ; and the chariots of the gods which from 
“being equally poised are obedient to the rein move easily, but all others with 
“ difficulty ; for the horse that partakes of vice weighs them down, leaning 
“and pressing heavily towards the earth.” I think this passage is conclu- 
sive that the entire subject of the discourse is in perfect harmony. There 
are two loves, which are the wings of the soul, one earthly, the other 
heavenly. The gods who are “equally poised,” that is subject to no 
earthly tendency, fly upon emancipated pinions in the empyrean of per- 
fect love, that is perfect philosophy or wisdom, which is perfect soul 
freedom, from the earthly bonds of the flesh, Whence does Socrates 
derive this simile of the winged soul, and its subtle connection with love ? 
Does he not let the secret half out out when he says :—“ Now this affec- 
“tion, my beautiful boy, you I mean to whom I am speaking, men call love, 
but when you hear what the gods designate it, you will probably laugh, 
“on account of your youth. Some Homerics, I think, adduce out of 
“their secret poems two verses on love, of which the second is very 
‘insolent, and not altogether delicate: they sing as follows: ‘Him mor- 
““¢tals indeed call winged Hros, but immortals Pteros (Flyer) for his 
“< fliohty nature.’” 
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When we remember that this winged Eros, is Phanes the divinity of _ 
the Mysteries, who represented the divine Love and Word, and was Nycte- 
lios (vuxréAvos), or the midnight sun of the mysteries, we have a hint 
that we can hardly overestimate in value. To commence with, this 
Phanes is the demiurgic cause of creation and corresponds to.the divine 
Wisdom, or absolute philosophy of creation. He is the light that shineth 
in darkness and the world comprehendeth it not. What was the object 
in the Mysteries of this midnight sun? Can we not guess that this is the 
invisible spiritual sun of Plato, that can only be perceived when mortal — 
and external things are wrapped in darkness, and we are outwardly blind? 
We know such to have been the case, for the mysteries had three degrees 
of initiation, called telete, muesis, and epoptera. Muesis is so called from 
closing the eyes, and as Taylor says: ‘to close the eyes in iitzation is 
“no longer to receive by sense those divine mysteries, but with the pure 
soul itself.” —( Note to Pheedrus, 328. Vol. III., Plato’s Works Translated. ) 
Socrates in his speech quoted, says that “ being initiated in those mys- 
‘‘ teries—we likewise were initiated in, and became spectators of entire, 
‘“‘simple, quietly stable, and blessed visions, resident in a pure lught.”— 
(Ibid.) For our own part we can hardly doubt that Diotima’s reference 
to the fountain of love and beauty itself is to what Taylor calls the “ first 
“subsistence of the beautiful” existing in God, “ which when it arose, 
‘astonished the intellectual gods, and produced in them an admira- 
‘tion of their father Phanes.” Now what was this Phanes or Eros? He 
was the Creative Wisdom itself, and as such the Divine Wisdom and 
Love. To this fountain of souls, the human soul aspires to ascend, as to 
its source and prototype of philosophy identified with God. No wonder 
Plato’s love philosophy is not only mysterious, but profound and sacred. 
The “regeneration of the soul, through an interior union with the divine 
essence” was nothing short of a comprehension of creation, and thus of 
an assimilation of the soul to Deity, when we remember that Dionysus 
represented the spirit of the apparent. 

All profound writers upon Plato, have acknowledged that 
Creation through Love, forms an integral part of his philosophy. 
The entire theory of human art, or of the ideal, depends upon 
the relationship of human art to divine art. Plato declares that 
the latter must be first understood in order to compass the former. 
This small science of love of which Socrates boasted, is entire creation. 
This, I think, will be granted, for it is acknowledged by every writer of 
worth upon the subject, though not always in too perspicuous a fashion. 

Mr. Simpson says of this Platonic Love :—“ It comprehends the whole 
‘“‘movement of the universe—zts generation, upholding, and progress. 
“It lies at the foundation, not only of every act of every agent, but also 
“ of the eternal creative act which brought into being, and still upholds, the — 
“ whole variety and diversity of the two worlds of things and ideas. Love ~ 
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“is a word which in this system equally describes the transcendental 
‘action of God, the intelligent activity of man, the sensitive activity of . 
“the animal, the nutritive activity of the plant, and the chemical or 
“mechanical activity of inorganic elements and masses. Such is the 
“doctrine of Boethius and Petrarch. Love is theology, logic, morals, 
‘politics, natural history, and astronomy.”—TZhe Philosophy of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. 

Again :—“ Shakespeare is always a philosopher, but in his sonnets he 
“ig a philosopher of love. All the great sonnet writers affected one 
“ particular philosophy, which was derived originally from the Banquet 
“of Plato. Socrates was supposed to be the first founder of this school 
“ of thought, and Shakespeare’s adherence to it was so notorious, that he 
‘was called in his epitaph, ‘Socrates ingenio,’ a Socrates in his turn of 
“mind. ‘I declare,’ says Socrates in the Z’heages, ‘that I know nothing 
“« ¢ whatever, except one small matter—what belongs to love. In that I 
«‘¢surpass everyone else, past as well as present.’ Jn the Platonic 
“« philosophy this ‘small matter’ enlarged itself into the great sustaining 
** force of the unwerse, and he who knew love knew the kernel of all that 
“‘ could be known. From the Platonic schools and books this science passed 
“to Dante and Petrarch, and became a distinguishing characteristic of 
“the Italian revival of the sixteenth century. From Italy it radiated 
“through Europe, and was taken up by Surrey and Spenser. But it 
“‘was treated by none with such depth and variety, as by Shakespeare, 
“who has devoted all his sonnets and poems, and perhaps half his plays, 
“to the subject. The Platonic philosophy, as adopted by the sonnet 
‘“‘ writers, discussed the matter and method of love. For its matter, love 
“is the passion for the beautiful, or rather, as Plato says, for begetting 
“or creating in the beautiful.” 

We quite agree with all this. But we would go to its fountain- 
head in Plato, and to its purpose in Shakespeare. With the former 
we maintain that the Mysteries and the cosmogonic Eros, are the 
source of the inspiration of Socrates and Diotima. With the latter 
we assert that its purport is creation and revelation through art. 

There is a passage in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, that is 
profoundly connected and illustrative of Plato’s creative love philo- 
sophy, particularly as presented in the Phedrus. The passage is :— 


THEsEus.—The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
That is the madman : the lover all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 
The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
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Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.* 


The poet betrays in Love's Labors Lost the philosophical identity 
between the inspiration common to the love madness, and the poet’s 


creative power in these lines :— 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were tempered with love’s sighs. 
O then his lines would ravish savage ears, 
And plant in tyrants mild humility. 


This love philosophy is conceived as Platonically creative and 
cosmogonic :— 
And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. (Jbid.) 


Now let us compare the speech of Socrates upon ‘the divine mad- 
ness of the Muses, and of the lover in Phedrus. First he assumes 
that a lover is a madman. “The assertion is not true which declares 
‘“‘that when a lover is present favour ought rather to be shown to one who 
‘ig not in love, because the one is mad, and the other in his sober senses. 
‘For if it were true that madness is an evil, the assertion would be 
“correct. But now the greatest blessings we have, spring from mad- 
“ness, when granted by divine bounty.” 

‘There is a third possession and madness, proceeding from the Muses 
“which seizing upon a tender and chaste soul, and rousing and inspiring 
“it to the composition of odes, and other species of poetry, by adorning 
“the countless deeds of antiquity, instructs posterity. But he who 
‘without the madness of the Muses, approaches the gate of poesy under 
“the persuasion that by means of art: he can become an efficient poet, 
‘both himself fails in his purpose and his poetry, being that of a sane 
‘“man, is thrown into the shade by the poetry of such as are mad.”— 
Cary’s Translation, 320, 321. 

Here we have the lover, the lunatic, and the poet, in almost the same 
order, and certainly the same ‘sense, as employed in the Dream. To us 
it seems plain that the passage presents no chance parallel, but is 
profoundly in unity with the Platonic love philosophy as creatwe power. 
The poet inspired by love becomes a god and can create. The enthusiasm 
that gives wings to the soul in Phedrus, upon which it soars to the 
gods, is inspired by love madness. But there are two loves,—one heavy, 





* Compare the following passage from Plato’s Banquet, andthe profound student 
will perceive that the parallel is not accidental; but connected with an under- 
current of Platonic Love philosophy that belongs to entire creation, divine and 
poetic at once. “ And in the first place, that I too may do honour to my own art, 
as Eryximachus did to his, the god is so clever a poet, that he is able to make 
even another person one.— 

For each becomes a poet, though before 
He was not musical, when Love touches him. 

This testimony it is fitting for us to use (to prove) that the poet Love is excellent 
for all the creative power connected with the Muse. For that, which one has not, or 
does not know, he cannot either give to another or teach. Moreover, who will 
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one light ; one of body, the other of spirit. These two are the winged 
steeds of the chariot. ‘‘ While it (the soul) is perfect, then, and winged, 
“it soars aloft, and governs the universe: but when it has lost its 
‘wings it is borne downwards.” In the 51st Sonnet we find that this 


chariot allegory is referred to :— 


Then can no horse with my desire keep pace,* 
Therefore desire of perfectst love being made ; 
Shall neigh (no dull flesh), in his fiery race. 


This is the winged soult emancipated and soaring aloft, as described 
by Plato. And we can have little doubt that this ‘“deszre” is love also. 
Socrates defines love as a kind of desire, in Pheedrus, 30. ‘That love 
“then is a kind of desire, is clear to everyone.” In the next Sonnet, the 
poet says :— 

So am I as the rich whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 


For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare. 


This epithet feasts should be compared with the ‘ painted banquet” 
expression, of Sonnet 47 :— 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart. 

Here are two references to the same thing, viz., Plato’s Pheedrus, and 
his Banquet. In the former, Socrates says :—“ But there are many 
“ delightful sights and paths within heaven among which the race of the 
blessed gods move, each performing his own proper work ; and whoso 
‘has both will and power accompanies them ; for envy stands aloof from 





gainsay (the assertion) that the making of all animals is through the wisdom of Love, 
by which all living things are generated and produced,” —Burges’ Translation. Bohn’s 
Edition. 
* Ts there no implied reference to the Horse of the Sun (Dionysus), in this sonnet ? 
(Psalm 68, 4.)— 
“ Praise him by his name Lach (F}*}), 
Who rides upon the heavens as on a horse.” 
Jah of the Hebrews, is plainly the Jacchos (Bacchus) of the Mysteries; the God 
* from whom the liberation of souls was expected —Dionysus, Iacchoz, Iahoh, Iah.” 
—K. 0. Miller, Hist. of Greek Literature, p. 283. ““The Arabs represented Iauk 
(Tach), by ahorse. The Horse of the Sun (Dionysus).”—Dunlop’s Spiritual History, 
pp. 64, 67, 78. Iahisa softening of Iach. The Hebrews express the idea of Life, 
both by a ch, and anh; as chiach, to be ; hiah, to be ; Iach, God of Life ; lah, “7 am.” 
— dd, The Mysteries of Adoni, p. 21. Compare “I am that I am,” with Sonnet 
CXxI.— 
No, I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own. 


+ Compare Phenix and Turtle — 
Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be, 
To whose sound chaste wings obey. 
These are surely the “ wings of the soul” taking flight, as it were, at a resurrection 
of the dead, connected with a re-birth. The regeneration of the soul through a sup- 
posed death and re-birth were, however, part of the Mysteries. 
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“the heavenly choir. But when they proceed to a banquet and feast,* — 
“they now ascend by an uphill path to the highest arch of heaven ; and — 
“the chariots of the gods, which, from being equally poised, are obedient 
“to the rein, move easily, but all others with a diffieulty ; for the horse 
“that partakes of vice weighs them down, leaning and pressing heavily 
“ towards the earth, if he happens not to have been well trained by his 
* charioteer.” 

If the reader will now return to Sonnets 50 and 51, he will find the 
‘beast bears me tired with my woe,” who “ plods dully on,” is plainly 
the steed of the flesh that is heavy, the wing of the body that has no 
speed or soaring capabilities. This horse is evidently ‘ dull flesh” in 
opposition tv the other, or the transformation that is promised with the 
“fiery race.” If we now turn to the Pheedrus, we find Socrates saying :— 
“ Wherefore with justice, the mind of the philosopher is alone furnished 
“with wings ; for, to the best of his power, his memory dwells on those 
“things, by the contemplation of which even deity is divine. But a 
“man who makes a right use of such memorials as these, by constantly 
“perfecting himself in perfect mysteries, alone becomes truly perfect. 
“And by keeping aloof from human pursuits, and dwelling on that 
“‘ which is divine, he is found fault with by the multitude as owt of his 
<< senses, but it escapes the notice of the multitude that he is inspired.” 

Plato says :—“ That the man who is to be led from the cave (in the 
“allegory of the VIIth book of the Republic), will more easily see what 
“the heavens contain, and the heavens themselves, by looking in the 
“night to the light of the stars and the moon, than by day looking on 
“the sun and the light of the sun.” What Plato means is that things 
truly divine can only be apprehended by closing our eyes to the outward 
or external. When things mortal are no longer visible, the things im- 
mortal that dwell in darkness like the stars become distinctly visible. 
It is at night alone that the “immeasurable heavens break open to their 
highest.” We cannot behold the invisible things of God with our common 
outward eyes, or under the conditions of our mortal daylight. It is to © 
be questioned whether Shakespeare’s plays are not spiritually as far off 


* Shakespeare evidently employs the word “ feast,” in the same sense as Plato, 
Plutarch, and Xenophon, 2.¢., as feast of reason and a flow of the intellectual soul. 
In Love’s Labors Lost, we find,— 

Lona.—I am resolv’d : ’tis but a three years’ fast : 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches have lean pates : and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 

Compare the title of the Banquet (see the Lysis), “Why are you thus feasting 
alone ?’—(Ctessipus to Socrates. Taylor’s Trans.).—“‘ Lysis. What are you two feasting 
on by yourselves, without letting us share in the conversation ?’—(Cary’s Translation, — 
Bohn). In this allusion to feasts, is there no double reference to Plato’s Symposium, 
and to the festivals of Dionysus? These festivals connected with initiation and the 
sacred rites were indeed keys to the classical religion and drama which were one. 
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to us as the stars of night, and best contemplated under like conditions’ 
We mean that by closing our eyes to their outward daylight, we may in 
the darkness of the external vision, behold the light that shineth therein 
which the darkness comprehendeth not.* Nay, we may go further, and 
question whether we have ever contemplated aught else but the image 
side of this Art, and thus mere reflections of its invisible Platonic Sun, and 
perhaps the divine dawn of this day is waiting, like Memnon, the touch of 
morn to make it tremble into music with the rising of the sun! When 
some day these miraculous works stand self-revealed, the world will fully 
understand that it has hitherto been gazing 
On darkness which the blind do see. 
Then will appear the heavenly daylight of this Art, illuminated by the 
interior Sun of its midnight mysteries. We, the candidates for admission, 
shall become veiled by muesis, and shall pass to a full epopteership of 


its blessed visions, situate in resplendent light. 
O, let me true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fixed in heaven's air. (21.) 


When we weigh the fact that the Orphic Hymns appear to have been 
invocations or litanies used in the Mysteries, and that all these hymns 
present under various forms, almost always the same Love kosmogony, it 
becomes more evident than ever, from whence Socrates derived the philo- 
sophy of his speeches upon that subject. He identifies Creation so unmis- 
takeably with Love, that we cannot mistake Diotima’s profound reference 
to the Orphik creative doctrines. 

* We know further, that in the Bacchic Mysteries the egg was cense- 
*‘ crated as the image of that which generated and contained all things in 
“ itself.”—(Plutarch’s Sympos., vw. 9, wt. s. I.) 

But this was Eros or Phanes, sometimes Priapus, the mystic Bacchus, 
who in this “ universal character is celebrated by the Greek poets under 
“the title of Love or attraction.”—(Payne Knight’s Mytholog. Lang. of 
Ancient Art and Mythology, 6, 24.) 

_ We cannot help thinking that Sonnet XX refers to Love in this Erotic 

_ sense, see last two lines. In Sonnet XXII will be found another hint :— 
My glass shall not persuade me I am old, 
So long as youth and thow are of one date. 

This is the perennial Cupid, Eros, the “‘Kver Youth.”—the “puer seternus,”’ 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in them stzll green.—(Sonnet 63). 

Vide (Great Dionysiak Myth, p. 19)— “ Dendrites, Karpios, Kisseus.” 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure.—Sonnet 20). 

This is the God of Love,—Cupid :— 

A God in Love to whom I am confined. 


_ * “¥or the sense is like the sun, which reveals the face of earth, but seals and shuts 
_ up the face of heaven.” — Bacon, 
| M 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE PH@ENIX AND THE TURTLE. 


“Tt is the glory of God to conceal a thing ; but it is the glory of the King to find a. 
“thing out. Even as though the divine nature took pleasure in the innocent and 
“kindly sport of children playing at hide and seek.” —Bacon. 3 





HERE have been critics who have denied this poem to be Shake- 
speare’s. We are not of their number. It was published during — 

the poet’s lifetime, and bears his signature. Such a forgery is compre- — 
hensible after death, not before. Before all things, however, the style 
is Shakespeare’s. It bears in the most supreme manner the imprint of 4 
that condensed, pithy, and profound strength of workmanship, and is — 
as surely the poet’s, as anything he ever penned.* It is full of that 
mystery which is essentially Shakespeare’s alone. And by universal bs 
consent it finds its appropriate place, as the final solemn words of apoet, — 


who with it has buried his magic wand deeper than ever plummet — 


sounded. No one as yet has suggested, that it may in any way relate to 
his Art. This is curious, and will furnish food for critical reflections to — 
after ages. Dr. Grosart ingeniously gives us the commonplace allegorical 
interpretation, so much in favour with all who attempt this subject or 
the sonnets. From an article in Zhe Saturday Review, January 18th, 1879, 


weextract the following (Chester's Love's Martyr) :—* It is not alittle extra- 


“ordinary that, in these days of reckless reprinting, a book of so great 
‘intrinsic interest as the Love's Martyr of Robert Chester should have 
“waited until now, not only for an editor, but even for a commentator. _ 
‘A publication to which Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Chapman supplied 
“original contributions, has surely a very special claim upon critical — 
‘attention, and it is another proof of the waste of ingenuity by English 
“ annotators of Shakespeare that, while so much matchless folly about 4 
“the authorship and versification of the plays is annually foisted upon — 
‘ug, no one should have preceded Dr. Grosart in attempting to fathom ; 
“the mystery connected with the Phoenix and the Turtle.” 





* In the words of A. W. Schlegel,—“ On all the stamp of his mighty spirit is 
“impressed.”’—Lectures on Dram. Lit. ; 


+ The Poems of Robert Chester (1601-1611), with Verse Contributions by Shakespeare 
and others. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rey. A. B. Grosart. i 
for Fifty Subser ibers, 1878. 
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It is refreshing to see that genuine curiosity is arising around 
this extraordinary poem. But it is lamentable to contemplate the 
pertinacity, with which ridiculous personal allegories, relating to the 
Queen, or some prominent noble or courtier, are continually foisted upon 
this poem. The poet’s Art, which is as vastasnature, has never, according 
to these critics, anything to say or hint respecting itself. After 
Hamlet, the Dream, and the Tempest it closes the sacred cycle-of 
its magic, with commonplace sycophancy, or enigmatical allegory referring 
to the Queen. We have no words to express our disgust with the 
pettiness of this procedure. Surely it arises from entire misconception 
of the godhead that was in this man, or else from total ignorance of 
Platonism, with regard to the participation of idea and form in art, 
corresponding to that of mind and matter in nature. So unpopular is 
any symbolical view of Shakespeare’s art, that the admirable attempts 
made by Dr. Ulrici to awake us to the necessity of apprehending that 
the poet has a rational, and as yet unrevealed side, meets with little 
responsive favour in England. Mr. Swinburne terms his critical labours, 
“crudities of thought.” Perhaps so in Mr. Swinburne’s eyes, and we 
get a work from Mr. Swinburne, full of exquisite language and beautiful 
imagery, comparing the poet to an unexplored ocean, but suggesting 
beyond rhapsodical utterance not one idea that can throw any real light 
upon this problem. 

Let us venture to suggest that the poet’s mind must always be 
approached from the imaginative and ideal side, if we desire in any way 
to fathom it. ‘The deductive character of poetry gives to the metaphy- 
sical subtlety of thought of a people like the Germans, an immense 
advantage over us with respect to Shakespeare.* They see so much 
more in him than we do. for they cannot from their speculative 
temperament rest satisfied with Shakespearian materialism, which is 
what we Englishmen in reality do. We take his art as an external 
fact, nor do we trouble to go beyond that external fact. How this art 
arose, how wide, deep, or subtle are its unities, is a question that in no 
way concerns us. We do not realize indeed the profound difference 
between the art of Shakespeare and any of his contemporaries. We 
know it, but the vast difference suggests no inquiry as to the true 
character of its creative principles. This greatness,that at once elevates 
Shakespeare to the Empyrean of a creative god in art, relates to imitation 
in the second or third degree. Imitation in the third degree, gives art 
no soul, no depth, and abridged immortality. It has no aim, no purport 
or inner plan beyond amusement. It appeals to an age, to fashions, 


* “The poetry of Shakespeare has much accord with the German mind,” —Frederick 
Schlegel. 
M 2 
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and to a certain amount of universal human nature, but the truly 
creative character is absent. 

It is true dramatic art may and does in most cases exist independent 
of a double signification. But then it does not belong to the second 
order of imitation. It is mere copy,—be it of an historical element or 
of a fanciful character. It is true much art of the Elizabethan era was 
of the allegorical kind, such as some of Ben Jonson’s masques, some 
plays of Middleton, Nash, and others (Game of Chess, Summer's Last 
Will and Testament, &c.), but the allegories were either too palpable, or 
too obscure, and in both cases destroyed by their undue prominence, the 
outer side of pure art. It seems to us that when an allegory becomes 
dominant at the expense of its vehicle, it ceases to be art in the true 
sense, Ars celare artem. An undeniably significant or enigmatical 
work of art, in reality approaches allegory, rather than Nature. It is 
because Shakespeare came with his balanced soul, that we find in him 
the ne plus ultra attainment of all art. It is because Shakespeare 
restored to the Drama the legitimate proportions of life, and brought 
the extravagant ideal allegory of his predecessors into harmony with 
outer Nature, that he is what he is. It is on this account that 
the study of his works becomes as serious and as profound, as the study 
of Nature herself,—for his Art is Nature in the sense of the highest 
reflection that Nature has as yet attained of herself. All the usual canons 
of criticism have as yet proved unavailing to pick the lock of his death 
bolted mystery. We have to deal with not only an extraordinary genius, 
as compared with other great men, but with the subtlest possible author, 
as Emerson maintains who ever wrote. And “we are still out of doors.’ 
We cannot be too profound in our speculations concerning his art. And, 
we therefore now approach this poem of the Phoenix and the Turtle, 
with the theory that it constitutes an intentional prophecy and part — 
revelation of the character, and the entire Nature of his art,—in the 
true Platonic sense of a duo-uno synthesis. 

The one significant fact of this poem wis the paradox of a dual unity. 
This dual unity constitutes “two distincts, division none. We are told 
that :-— 


Reason in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together ; 
To themselves yet, either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded. 


Now we maintain that this refers to the paradox of Participation 
viz., the synthesis of mind and matter viewed from the point of 
unity established by Plato. But it bears equally upon creative art with 
even greater force, for the unity of symbolic art is apparent to the 
commonest intellect. And if Shakespeare has imitated Nature in this 
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double sense of applied Platonism, then the mystery of this poem begins 
to lighten. Let us mark the first line, which significantly tells us 
Reason became confounded in itself. But how?—By its participation 
with art in the full Platonic sense of creation through Love. And what 
is Love !—The begetting of truth (Reason), upon the body of beauty for 
the sake of perpetual offspring or immortality. Now we are told 
that— 


* Reason in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together.” 


This seems to us very significant of that process of creative art, when 
a conscious artist embodies his creative ideal, idea, or logos, through 
Love upon the body of the Beautiful. How Platonic this is, the 
following verse proves :— 


That it cried’ how true a twain, 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 

Love hath reason, reason none, 

If what parts can so remain. 


Here again is the presentation of this paradox of a duo-uno something 
that is “twain,” viz., two separate things, yet ‘concordant one,” or 
unity. What these two are the poem repeatedly tells us. They are as 
the above verse declares,— Love and reason. Now Plato cdentifies love 
and reason. Monsieur Fouillée says (La Philosophie de Platon) :— 
“ T/amour et la raison sont pour lui (Platon), une seule et méme faculté, 
“4 la fois Divine et humaine.” It was thus therefore most important for 
us to fully realize the Platonic significance of the word Love. Mr. 
Simpson maintains that the philosophy of this word love, will give us 
the key to the sonnets, and we go further, and identify it with Shake- 
speare’s entire art, viewed as unity. Now Love with Plato, is simply 
creation itself. Love fuses together subject and object, m:nd and matter, 
the ideal and the real. As Mr. Simpson remarks, “it lies at the founda- 
“tion, not only of every act of every agent, but also of the eternal 
“creative act, which brought into being, and still upholds, the whole 
“variety and diversity of the two worlds of things and ideas.” In the 
Platonic philosophy he who knew Love, knew all things, for he under- 
stood creation. Love with Plato is closely bound up with the theory of 
the Beautiful. And it is here again that Art finds its closest point of 
contact with Plato’s doctrine of creation through Love. In love there 
is intimate union. This union is existence,—for it is the union of mind 
and matter, of the ideal and the real. Love therefore is dual, since it 
binds two things together. Those two things are invisible thought or 
spirit, and visible phenomena. All this is laid down in the Banquet of 
Plato.* It is for this reason that Love is creative. Now love in human art 


* Love is desire of union,—through it two are made one, and the result is pro- 
creation. 
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corresponds to the passionate idea that unites in itself idea and form,— 
in short, it is Art unity; for it corresponds to the ideal world. 
In this sense therefore we may understand the significance Shakespeare — 
intends, in the poem we are discussing, to attach to this word. Love as 
reason, constitutes, we suggest, the rational element of his creative art, 
—separate in thought (when revealed), inseparate as participating in 
unity with his outer art unrevealed. These “two distincts division none,” 
are simply the synthesis of an art imitative of the paradox of Nature. 
Reason, or the logos of this art is joined with such profundity to creation 
that it is confounded or lost in the union which is indivisible in one sense 
yet separate in another. There is no other paradox so complete as the 
one we are discussing. It is the secret of existence and of all art that 
imitates existence. And it seems to us most clear that this dualism 
that is at once unity, and combines reason and love in one essence, is 
Shakespeare’s own art, the nature of which he thus finally and obscurely 
reveals. 

The proofs that we have to adduce in support of this theory, are so 
overwhelming, but at the same time, so separated that it is only in 
conjunction with the Sonnets and the Winter’s Tale, that they can be 
contemplated as a whole. This evidence is therefore from necessity a 
thing of ‘“‘shreds and patches.” And we therefore hope that after a 
review of the whole of our theory, each chapter may be re-read from the 
standpoint which the study of the entire evidence will supply. In the 
meanwhile we will continue to criticise this poem from its internal 
evidence alone. We therefore beg the earnest attention of the reader to 
the duo-uno character of the mysterious paradox contained in the union 
of the Phenix and the Turtle, 

We repeat at the risk of being prolix and wearisome that this duo-uno > 
paradox is the creative participation of mind and matter. Creuzer tells 
us (Symbolik, page 401, Vol. IV., Hdit. IV.) that the Dyas is matter, 
—the duad. Quoting Nichomachus (S. Meursius im Denarius Pythag. 
bec Gron, Thes. Antt. Grr. T. ix., p. 1351, sqq.) he says,— Die Dyas 
“ist die Quelle aller zusammenstimmung, und unter den Musen auch 
“Erato, auch Harmonia, und die duldsamkeit ist die Dyas, und der 
“‘ Wurzel, und der Macht, das Vermogen,” 

He goes on to say :—‘‘ Wegen ihrer Wandelbarkeit heisst nun die 
“ Dyas auch Myv, darum auch die sechtbar werdende welt.” 

Again :—“ Ceres . . .  heisst bestimmt Dyas.” 

‘Wir wissen yetzt den Grund, warum die Dyas Demeter hiess, und 
‘¢ Hleusinia. Dar war die Weltmutter. Es war die erdseele die 
‘“ Materie, die Weberin materialler Leiber.” 

Already we have suggested that Hermione of the Winter's Tale, is this 
Harmonia, Demeter, or earth-mother, representative of Shakespeare’s 
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phenomenal or outer art, divorced through time from its ideal side, 
Leontes, at least whilst apparently dead. 


“ Hearts remote yet not asunder ; 
Distance and no space was seen, 
’"Twixt the turtle and the Queen : 
But in them it were a wonder.” 


No space exists between matter and mind in Plato’s ideal philo- 

sophy. Throughout Parmenides and Philebus the aim is to discover unity. 
As metaphysician and philosopher, Plato refutes any absolute dualism 
in the nature of things. If there is apparent dualism, it is resolved 
into unity by treating matter as delusion,—as emanation of the divine 
Will,—the veil of Maya, of the Buddhists,—profound delusion arising 
from the perfection of the Divine Art. 
All human art that creates upon this Platonic principle of unity, contains 
in itself the paradox we are studying. First, there is the visible outward 
symbol, which embodies as its soul the idea of which it is the expression. 
If this art is of very high order, its profundity consists in the delusion 
which it affords our esthetic judgment. For example, most or much of 
classical mythology has been handed down to us for the sake of its 
beauty alone, without suspicion of the inner significance attached to it. 
Poets, painters, sculptors, have borrowed, copied, imitated Greek art, 
whether in fable or song, for its own artistic value and elegance alone. 
Yet at the hands of comparative mythographers and comparative philo- 
logists, this art is gradually delivering up its art secret, its soul through. 
rationalism. Demétér and Persephéne, become the earth and her summer 
spring-child ; Adonis and Baldur, andother solar heroes,—the Sun. And 
to continue the parallel, even nursery rhymes and tales are found preg- 
nant with profound philosophical significance connected with light and 
darkness, or the alternation of the seasons. It is in this sense that such 
art, or myth, is both unity and dualism at once. Both sides have an 
independent existence apparently, yet both are indivisible. It is to be 
hoped we have said enough to illustrate our meaning. We repeat 
that this poem plainly deals with Platonic creation through Love, as do 
also the Sonnets. 

With Plato dualism is delusion arising from the exquisite art of the 
Creator.* And it seems to us Shakespeare has, in this poem, confessed 
a parallel perfection of participation that requires some light to be 
thrown upon it. For this reason he gives us the Threne, or Death 
lamentation. We have four verses or triplets that seem to intensify the 
awful mystery of this poem :— 

Truth may seem, but cannot be, 





* This is nothing new. The Buddhists have always looked upon nature as a 
delusion of the senses, — the veil of Maya,—(Sce 1st Vol., Creuzer’s Symbolik), 
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Beauty brag, but ’tis not she, 
Truth and beauty buried be. 


Now what is worth noticing here, is that Truth and Beauty eae eeront 
to the Phenix and Turtle. Is this Beauty that “brags” the Art of the 
poet,—that Art which has defied the critical skill of generations of men 
for nearly three centuries? Is this “ truth” the end and aim of criticism ? 
In the following verse we have another confirmation of our art theory :— 

Leaving no posterity : 

"Twas not their infirmity, 

It was married chastity. 


We italicise the last line, because the Love of Venus Urania is a 
chaste love,—the Platonic love of the soul. This is further confirmed 


in the first verse :— 
Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be, 
‘ To whose sound chaste wings obey. 


The expression “chaste wings” reminds us at once of the winged 
chariot of the soul in Phedrus, and suggests through the prophetic 
character of the entire poem and verse, some heavenly flight when 
the soul shall take wing from earth to triumph in its heavenly 
apotheosis of love and revelation, These “ chaste wings” are evidently 
the truth of the triplet last quoted. This bird that is to fly, appears to 
be the Phenix. This is proved by the reference to the ‘sole Arabian 
tree,”—the palm, upon which the allegorical bird of time built its nest. 
The name of the palm is in Greek,—®owr€. In the seventh verse we 
have the expression “ essence,’ as unity embracing the paradox of the 
two and one. ‘This is a purely Platonic expression. “ God,” says Plato, 
‘‘ig the author of essences.” Trifle as this may be, it confirms our theory 
that this poem is the part revelation of a scheme of creation and re-birth, 
imitative of Nature in such sense that Shakespeare parallels the author 
of all essences, as a God in human art. Fouillée says :— 

‘Dieu d’apres Platon est auteur des essences qui sont les choses 
“vraiment réelles.,.—La Philosophie de Platon. 

Mr. Fouillée again says elsewhere :-—“ The Platonic idea is essentially 
“a principle of unzty ; and yet it would be only to understand Platonism 
“by half, to deny it the principle of distinction also.” 

We quote this in order that, our own reading of Plato should not be 
adduced, but that of an authority whose work has been crowned by the 
Academy. We see that Plato clearly enunciates a paradox,—yet it is 
the paradox of Participation and of all philosophical art that imitates 
existence in the second creative degree. With respect to the winged 
chariot of the soul mentioned in Phedrus, the following sonnet has 


much in common :— 
Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed: 
From where thou ‘arb W hy should I haste me thence { 
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Till I return, of posting is no need. 

O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 

Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind ; 

In winged speed no motion shall I know : 

Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 

Therefore desire, of perfect love being made, 

Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his fiery race ; 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade ; 
Since from thee going he went wilful slow, 
Towards thee I'll run, and give him leave to go. 


This is from the allegory of the winged steeds and chariot of the soul 
in Phedrus. It seems to us this sonnet is in connection (in common 
with the whole subject matter of the poems,) with the poem of the 
Phoenix and Turtle. 

The three chief characteristics of this poem are mysterious prophecy, 
the paradox of a duo-uno Platonic creation through love, and some 
revelation through time symbolised by the title that it bears. The 
prophecy is particularly apparent in the fifth verse :— 


. And thou treble dated crow, 
That thy sable gender mak’st 
With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 


How a crow can give and take breath seems difficult to solve. But 
that the crow is but metaphor and obscure for some period of time, is 
significant through the epithet applied to it, of a “treble date.” The 
crow is universally celebrated for longevity. Pliny says the crow lives 
for three-hundred years ; and Ovid makes it co-eval with nine generations 
of men.* In the sense of a number of years, we can understand the 
third line, or throw at any rate, a fresh reading upon it. <A “treble 
dated crow,” seems direct hint to represent a treble date of time. A 
treble date is something of three figures, connected with three, as three 
hundred or thereabouts. And in this sense we seem to be standing 
before the darkness of some enforced silence, that shall outlive many 
beth (breath)t and deaths of the generations of men during that period 





hace A crow that had sustained an existence of nine ages. ”_ The Metamorphoses. 
+ Imo.—T’ll follow, sir. But first, a’nt please the gods, 
I'll hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig ; and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o’er, Vl weep and sigh. 
In Cymbeline, Imogen is not only termed a “ dead bird,” but Iachimo exclaims of 
her :— 
All of her that is out of door, most rich ! 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird. 
Compare the last triplet of Phenix and Turtle and the following :— 
O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense, but as a monument. 
Thus in a chapel lying, 
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A prophetic period assigned to some mysterious mourning, appears 
very striking when paralleled with the chief title of the poem. 
The Phoenix was an allegorical bird of time, signifying re-birth and 
resurrection out of its own ashes. 

Yearly at the Carthaginian festivals, to their sun-god, a funeral pile 
was erected, out of which an eagle* arose, when it was lighted. This 
was symbolical of time, which is renewed and consumed, by the course 
of the sun’s revolutions or flames, namely,—years.—Creuzer says :—“Hs 
“ist Vogel der Zeit (der flug der Zeit), und der scheiterhaufen das Bild 
“des sich selbst verzehrenden und sich selbst wieder erneuernden 
‘ Sonnenjahres.”t 

All mythological researches agree in the one essential fact, that the Phee- | 
nix is a symbol of time, although the cycles so represented vary accord- 
ing to various authors. His restoring his youth signifies that the Vew 
springs from the Old. Macrobius gives it the age of 660 years. Others 
declare it lived 360 years, 500, 800 or 1460. Ovid declares the name 
to be Assyrian. The story runs, that after a long life, the creature pre- 
pared a nest of perfumed wood on an altar, and was consumed in the 
burnt offering. From the ashes a worm arose, which developed into a 
Phoenix ; it was thus a type of self-creation, or of re-birth. According 
to others, when he found himself near his end, he prepared a nest of 
myrrh and precious herbs, in which he consumes himself: but from his 
ashes he revives in the freshness of youth. Thus we see that the title 
of this poem, through the Phoenix, is very mysterious and curious, 
because it is possible that this Phoenix is but type of the truth or Logos 
of Shakespeare’s art. The period of time connected with the longevity 
of the crow believed in by the ancients, places, in our minds, any alle- 
gorical reference to Elizabeth or Shakespeare’s contemporaries out of 
count. By itself, this poem may mean anything or nothing we confess ; 
but when studied by the further light of the sonnets, it becomes preg- 
nant with such meaning, such possible miracle, that we know no literary 
problem that can even approach it in interest. How it found its way 
from Chester’s Love Martyr to the place it usually occupies at the end 
of the Poet’s works, we do not pretend to fathom. It seems to us to be 
in its right place ; for believing, as every student of Shakespeare’s unique 
style must believe, that this poem bears unmistakeably the impress of 
his mighty hand, we feel that its solemn character, organ like note, and 


* From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feather’d king ; 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 


+ Everything which more than sixty authors have related of this bird—Strabo 
Lucian, Pliny, Plutarch, Herodotus, and others, and all the researches of the French 
and Italians, may be found in Ant. Métral’s work Le Phénix, ou ]’Oiseau du Soleil.— 
(Paris, 1824). 
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funeral threne fits it for the last place, as final bolt upon his godlike 
mystery. ‘The versification is exquisite, and the style obscurely abrupt, 
as if written with a seal upon the lips and a key upon the heart at once. 
Tt seems to us the most fascinating enigma that the world contains to 
be yet some day resolv’d. 

On reviewing this poem afresh, it seems to us prophetic of some 
rebirth or revelation connected with the poet’s art. It seems to tell us 
the character of that art namely as repeatedly hinted in the sonnets : 
“truth in beauty dyed.” It tells us that the participation of this truth 
and beauty is so profound, so intimately wedded, that all our efforts will 
be vain to solve the secret of this chaste union. ‘Truth may seem but 
cannot be, Beauty may brag but ’tis not she. This so entirely answers to 
the results of all the efforts of criticism to get at Shakespeare’s art secret, 
that it seems like a prophecy of our perplexity. But in spite of this sphinx- 
like obduracy and difficulty,the poem holds out not alone in its title, but 
in the Threne, hopes that it half covers under a still profounder 
‘enigma. Yet it does promise and prophecy something. We are firm 
believers in the theory that the fine mystery of Shakespeare’s art and 
life was self-planned and intentional. This poem alone would convince 
us of it. What end could such a scheme attain, what would be the 
good of it? At first sight it appears difficult to answer this, but a little 
reflection discloses the sublimity of the idea. God is invisible to us 
except through his works.* The discipline of life, our progress upwards, 
consists in the education, which our efforts to find him out in his 
works, furnishes us with. It is the Ideal that gives scope to the eternal 
movement ofthe ages, it is the unattainable “land that is very far off,” 
that constitutes the magnificence and splendour of human hope and 
mortal achievement. But setting this aside, how godlike is this mystery, 
this silence, this reticence, yet this ever-growing fascination that the 
poet’s works afford! Was he not conscious of the divinity of mystery,— 
of the priceless value of effort—of the grandeur of measuring his 
genius with the genius of the ages? De Quincey says in exemplifica- 
tion of the grandeur of the mystery of the Rosicrucians :—“ To come 
down hidden amongst crowds is sublime, To come down hidden amongst 
crowds from distant generations is doubly sublime.” How much more 
sublime than this is, to present the world with an art that shall furnish 
delight, instruction, wonder and mystery to the millions of all ages for 
eternity ! But how ineffably sublime if this art at the same time con- 
tains the subjective Shakespeare unknown to us! The question now 
arises to our minds, whether if this mystery was planned, some limit 
or term was not included in it? A mystery is no mystery unless 
it has got something to disclose, some solution or answer as its secret. 





* Goethe declared that nature reveals God while Jacobi was of opinion that nature 
conceals God. 
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To pose a riddle, is to postulate an answer to it. And it appears to us 
that this poem not only prefigures a profound plan of secrecy and 
silence, but at the same time hints at revelation of it. 
Mr. Bonwick tells us (Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought), 

that the Phoenix or Rech (the red one) represented Osiris in the resur- 
rection.* Now Osiris symbolised truth—the spirit of the universe—in 
common with Adonis and Dionysos. We have in Sonnet 144 a hint that 
may be of use to us. Two spirits of comfort and despair suggest the 
condition of the poet. One is a “man right fair,’—“ the worser a woman 
colored ill.” The two spirits respectively are at antagonism, and this 
antinomy can only be resolved and Shakespeare placed out of doubt by 
the bad angel firing the good one out. We call attention to the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“Tn me thou see’st the glowing of such fire, 

“That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 


* As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
“Consum’d with that, which it was nourish’d by.” 


This palpable allusion to the consumption of the Phoenix by fire, and 
reduction to ashes is very striking. These lines suggest a Genius, con- 
sumed by its own immensity. Now Shakespeare was by no means a 
youth at the period of his death. But he speaks here of a second death: 


“Tn me thou see’st the twilight of such day, 

“ As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 

“Which by and by black night doth take away 

“ Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest.” . 


It is not of actual death the poet is speaking, but of some death that — 
resembles night, and reminds us of the dark-mistress, of whom he says 
(147th Sonnet) :— 


“For I have sworn thee fair and thought thee bright, 
‘Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.” 


There exists the same paradox with regard to this dark-mistress as with 
regard to the participation of the Phoenix and turtle. She is at once 
fair and dark, and also true and false at the same time, she is made of 
truth, yet is she full of lies (Sonnet 138.) :— 


‘When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
“T do believe her, though I know she lies.” 


If this woman represents the poet’s art, we can without difficulty recon- 
cile this seeming paradox. For in this case this paradox is the paradox 


—_——— ——————— OOOO RK 

* Onech (Hebrew PS4}/). The bird Phoenix named after Enoch, or Phenoch. Enoch 
means initiation. The Phoenix is always associated with a tree,—the mystical Ababil 
or Ababel mentioned in the Koran. In Egyptian mythological sculptures, a bird is 
also placed in the mystical tree—probably a palm-tree,— the Hebrew name being 
“971. (John XIL, 18, ra Bata rov otvikowv), Palm branches are used at 
the awakening of nature, and hence we have allusions to the branch of gold, in the 
sixth book of the ASneid. The Phoenix is also the Holy Spirit, which brooded as a 
dove over the face of the waters, and the dove of Noah and Jesus Christ, which bore 
a sprig in its month. The dove was sacred to Venus in her three aspects.” — Royal 
Masonic Cyclopedia. 
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of participating unity in dual art—false by deception (art) until revealed. 
We must never lose sight of these two antagonistic principles for they 
represent mind and matter, good and evil, light and darkness, heaven 
and hell,-summer and winter, male and female, logos and Art in one 
endless unity and dualism of antagonism and harmony at the same time. 
The poet who could take these two exhaustive sides of the real and 
the ideal, of being and non-being, of beauty and truth and marry them 
in universal art empties the universe and beggars nature. 

The union of mind and matter is the universe. Their apparent 


_antinomy arises from our ignorance as part of our mortality. 


If we cannot reconcile this dualism it is because we cannot rise to 
God, and for this very reason we exist through the contrast of the 
apparent and the unapparent. Our reality is therefore unreality and 
darkness to the Almighty, as on the other hand is His light invisible to 
our eyes. It is from this principle that Plato calls eternal truths the 
only realities. And for like reason he makes phenomenal life a thing of 
delusion—of art, whose only claim to being, is its relationship as reflec- 
tion, copy or image of the divine unity that. upholds it, but only gives 
it seeming. The conflict of mind and matter is the conflict of good 
and evil—of light and darkness—of truth and falsehood. And these 
two, dwelling in harmony in God’s mind as unity, in our participating 
partial nature gives rise to dualism, which is our falling short of the 
comprehension of that unity. These two (idea and form) comprehend 
the eternal circle of existence. They include everything—since they 
embrace the visible and the invisible in one living synthesis. It is 
possible Shakespeare planned his entire art on such principles, if so, 
then philosophy and poetry are married in a manner, they never were 
before, and probably never will be again. 

We may consiaer the authority of such a subtle poet as Shelley, 
sufficient in itself to outweigh a multitude of others. In the following 
lines we are referred to the speech of Socrates in the banquet of Plato, 
where the subject is creation through love,—for the sake of immortality. 


If any should be curious to discover 

Whether to you I am a friend or lover, 

Let them read Shakespeare’s sonnets, taking thence 

A whetstone for their dull intelligence 

That tears and will not cut, or let them guess 

How Diotima, the wife prophetess, 

Instructed the instructor, and why he 

Rebuked the infant spirit of melody 

On Agathon’s sweet lips, which as he spoke 

Was as the lovely star when morn has broke 

The roof of darkness, in the golden dawn, 

Half-hidden and yet beautiful. —(Studies for Epipsychidion and 
cancelled passages.-——Poetical Works ; ed. Forman, vol. t., pp. 392-393). 


We now turn to the question of the meaning of that mysterious 
work, Rosalin’s Complaint, or Chesters’ Love’s Martyr, in which book 
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Shakespeare’s Phoenix and the Turtle first appears. ‘The Editor of the 
reprint of this book, endeavours strenuously to translate the end and 
aim of this work into an elaborate allegory in praise of Elizabeth. 
He points out that, the epithet of Phoenix was frequently used in 
addresses to the Queen. On this peg he persistently hangs his cue. 
But I think very little study of the work in question, will convince 
every unprejudiced critic, that ingenious as this theory may be, it 
entirely fails to satisfy the problem in the slightest degree. We 
assert the subject idea underlying the highly allegorical language of : 
the chief poem, and its fugitive pieces is some extraordinary piece of 
Art. We are told so in direct words :— 

Be still my thoughts, be silent all ye Muses, 

Wit-flowing eloquence now grace my tongue : 

Arise, old Homer, and make no excuses, 

Of a rare peece of Art must be my song. 

Can this apply to Elizabeth? We hope further to be able to show 

the possible connection between Shakespeare's Sonnets, and portions 


of these poems :— 
' Under this mirrour, are her princely eyes ; 
Two Carbuncles, *two rich imperiall lights : 
That ore the day and night do soveraignize, 
And their dimme tapers to their rest she frights : 
Her eyes excell the Moone, and glorious Sonne, 
And when she riseth all their force is done. 
This should be compared with :— 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun. 
The poem opens with the complaint of Dame Nature, at a Parliament 
held by the Gods, for the preservation and increase of Earth’s beauteous 
Phoenix :— 





To this Assembly came Dame Nature weeping, 
And with her handkerchief through wet with tears, 
She dried her rosie cheekes, made pale with sighing, 
Hanging her wofull head, head full of feares : 
And to Jove’s selfe, placed in a golden seate, 
She kneel’d her down, and thus ’gan to intreate. ; 

The argument is as follows :—Rosalin in the person of Dame Nature 
comes to beg assistance. She has established on earth the most 
perfect Phoenix that ever existed—a maiden whose personal beauties 
she describes. I would here call attention to the curious fact that 
the black-mistress of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is refound in Love’s Labors 
Lost, under this same title of Rosalind. Elsewhere we shall point | 


out how the text in connection with her in that play clearly suggests | 


* « The two rich imperiall lights, that ore the day and night do soveraignize,” are Sun 
and Moon, the protagonists of spirit and phenomena. These are the Hermetic eyes 
of heaven. Compare Romeo and Juliet :— 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 


And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye.—(Sonnet 49). | 
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that she is Diana of Ephesus, or some kindred Goddess representing 
entire Nature. This is worthy of note, because in this work of Rosa- 
lind’s Complaint, wherein the Phcenix and Turtle of Shakespeare are 
to be found, the title runs as follows :— 


Rosalin’s Complaint Metaphorically applied to Dame Nature, etc., 
etc. 


This complaint of Nature in the person of Rosalin, is, as we have 
already mentioned, about “a rare peece of art,” significantly in context 
with Homer's name. Dame Nature says :— 


One rare rich Phenix of exceeding beautie 

One none-like Lillie in the earth I placed ; 

One faire Helena* to whom men owe dutie 

Cne countrey with a milk-white Dove I graced : 
One and none such, since the wide world was found 
Hath ever Nature placed on the ground. 


Evidently this Phoenix is the “One faire Helena.” And it is worthy . 
of remark that this Phoenix is placed on the earth, and possibly this is 
the reason that Dame Nature is presented to us weeping. On Shake- 
speare’s monument we are told that: — 

Quick Nature died. 
And the name of Helena reminds us not only of the Dream, where 
Lysander exclaims of her :— 


Nature shows art, 
That through thy bosom lets me see thy heart. 


but of All’s Well that Ends Well also :-— 


fel. Not my virginity yet. 

There shall your master have a thousand loves, 
A mother, and a mistress, and a friend, 

A phoenix, captain, and an enemy, 

A guide, a goddess, and a sovereign, 

A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear ; 

His humble ambition, proud humility, 

His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet,+ 
His faith, his sweet disaster ; with a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms. 


* What is this name of Helena? Helena was a name for Diana to signify entire 
Nature :— 

**Hadem notio, que in Electre nomine et natura, in notissima illa Helena latet, 
quo nomine lune sive nocturni coeli splendor certe notatur. Eandem igitur esse Helene 
naturam principalem ac Diane jam Beckhius (Explic. Pind., p. 164) recte monuit.”— 
(p. 45, De Diane Antiquissima Apud Grecos Natura. Claus). “ We may here add 
that Diana as the Moon signified Nature..”—(Vide Payne Knight on the Symbolical 
Language of Ancient Art and Mythology). Note G. Curtius (Grundz. der. gr. Etymol. 





_p. 541). I have no doubt that Helena is the sectarian name or Hermetic designation 


of Nature (passive) as Diana—the Rosalynde of this work, and the Rosalynde of 
Love’s Labors Lost. Note how, in the play, Helena and Diana are identified by 
exchange of réle. 

+ ‘ Mark the union of contraries.”—( Vide Banquet of Plato, cap. 14, p. 30). “ For 
unity whilst it separates from itself identifies itself.’”"—( Vide Creuzer’s Symbolik, Vol. I, 
p. 199). Majian system :—“ All things consist in the mixture of opposites ; disunion, 
difference gives existence to things. When this ceases, z¢, when the differences 
resolve into their source, so do they cease to exist.” 
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What has a Phoenix to do with Bertram? It is worthy of particular 
note, that we have in this work of Chester’s Love’s Martyr, the poem 
of Shakespeare, entitled the Phoenix and the Turtle, in connection 
with a Phoenix called Helena. What is the relation between the new 
compositions, or detached pieces, among which is Shakespeare’s, and the 
main theme of this entire work? In the original title-page is this 


explanation: ‘“ Zo these are added some new compositions, of severall 


‘“moderne Writers, whose names are subscribed to their several workes, 
“upon the first subject: viz., the Phemx and Turtle.” “This (says Dr. 
“‘ Grosart) makes it plain that these new compositions of those ‘moderne 
‘“writers’.in 1601, were intended to celebrate precisely what Love's 
““ Martyr celebrated.” It is plain that we may ascribe every fugitive 
piece in this extraordinary work as contribution to the main theme. 
Shakespeare’s poem, no less than Marston’s lines, Chapman’s or Ben 
Jonson’s, are all directed towards the central subject matter of the 
entire work. This being understood, we shall soon find that it is 
impossible that Dr. Grosart’s theory can be the solution of this subtle 
problem. Dr. Grosart maintains that the Turtle-Dove is meant to 
signify Essex. The invocation to the additional “essays on the for- 
mer subject, viz.- the Turtle and Pheonix,” is addressed to Apollo and 


the Muses :— ; 
Ad Apollinem et Pierides. 


It is amid these poems that Shakespeare’s is to be found. On page 
177, immediately following Shakespeare's poem, we come across the 


following :— 
A Narration and description of a 
most exact wond’rous creature arising 
out of the Phoenix and Turtle 
Dove’s Ashes. 

O, ’twas a moving Epicidiwm / 
Can Fire? can Time? can blackest Fate consume 
So rare creation? No, ’tis thwart to sense, 
Corruption quakes to touch such excellence, 
Nature exclaimes for Justice ; Justice Fate, 
Ought into nought can never remigrate. 
Then looke ; for see what glorious issue (brighter 
Than clearest fire, and beyond faith, farre whiter 
Then Dians tier) now springs from yonder flame ? 
Let me stand numb’d with wonder, never came 
So strong amazement on astonish’d eie 
As this, this measureless pure Raritie. 
Lo now, the ’xtracture of devinest Lssence, 
The soule of heavens labour’d Quintessence 
(Leans to Phoebus) from deare Lovers death,* 
Takes sweet creation and all blessing breath. 
What strangenesse is’t that from the Zurtle’s ashes 
Assumes such forme? (Whose splendor clearer flashes 
Then mounted Delius) tell me genuine Muse, 





* Ts there no subtle reference here to Romeo and Juliet,—true Love’s Martyrs ? In 
our next chapter we discuss this play, as the poet’s creative principles, the deification 
and funeral of Love,— the Logos,—the Mystic Bacchus,—Phanes, Eros. 
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Now yeeld your aides, you spirites that infuse 

A sacred rapture, light my weaker eie : 

Raise my invention on swift Phantasie 

That whilst of this same Metaphysical, 

God, Man, nor Woman, but elix’d of all, 

My labouring thoughts, with strained ardour sing, 
My Muse may mount with an uncommon wing. 

I think that these lines leave little doubt as to the character of 
this Phoenix, and the absurdity of Dr. Grosart’s theory. We have here 
a direct confession, this Phoenix is neither God, Man nor Woman, but 
elix’'d of all. 

This is hardly Elizabeth, but rather said of some “rare peece of art” 
such as we suggest Shakespeare’s Plays and Sonnets to be—profoundly 
metaphysical. In the sonnets we have found a purely metaphysical 
compound of man and woman, termed ‘ master-mistress’ of the poet’s 
passion. 

And in another sonnet the poet terms his friend :— 

A god in love to whom I am confined. 


Our entire interpretation of the sonnets would be of—something, 
Metaphysical 
God, man, nor woman, but elix’d of all. 

The one striking feature of this Chester's Love’s Martyr, or Rosalin’s 
Complaint, is that Rosalin metaphorically represents entire Nature, 
as ‘picture,’ ‘ counterfert, and ‘rare peece of art. Dr. Grosart himself 
acknowledges the identity of Rosalin with Nature. The importance of 
this discovery can hardly be overrated. Dr. Grosart thus opens his 
argument of the work. 

“At a parliament of the gods—present [? with others not mentioned] 
“Jove, Vesta, Juno, Venus, Pallas, Bellona, and Cupid—Rosalin in the 
““merson of Dame Nature, comes to beg assistance.”—(p. 9.) 

Again (Ibid)— 

“She therefore begs Jove to pity her [.Aosalin-Nature], and list to her 
laments.” 

The italics are our own. We again call attention to the highly impor- 
tant fact that the Rosalind of Love’s Labors Lost, is not only evidently 
connected with the black-mistress of the sonnets, but as we have already 
shown by the context is connected with Diana of Ephesus,* as represen- 
tative of the entire universe itself, of heaven (the sun), earth, and the 
underworld. We very seriously suggest that the Rosalin of Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr, is no other than the Rosalind of Love’s Labors Lost, and 
the Master-Mistress of the sonnets, if not the Rosalind of As You Like It 


* Vide Creuzer’s Symbolik Vol. LI. 590, 591), “ Diana is Venus Urania also,” Pliny 
states :—“ Her statue was made of ebony wood.”’—(H. N., XVI, 79}. (Vide Vitruvius 
LI. 9). Compare Love’s Labors Lost. 

N 
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also. This Rosalind we maintain ‘is merely a name for Shakespeare’s 
entire Art, viewed passively. Of this we are convinced, from the com- 
parison of the sonnets and this work, not only in title, name, and pro- 
foumd plan, but in the very parallels of the text. Just as Isis repre- 


sented entire Nature, containing within her own womb all things, — 


so iRosalind represents the phenomenal passive unrevealed side of 
this art. We shall continue to call this art Shakespeare’s, in order to 
avoid entering upon a fresh and at present fruitless discussion as to its 
real authors’ names. But it is plain, from this work of Chester’s, 
that not only there were many contributors concerned in its production, 
but that it issued from a secret society, or body of men, bound to each 
other by inviolable ties of common interest and profound ends. 

Now this poem puts Dr. Grosart’s theory completely out of court. 
Dr. Grosart, as we have seen, grants that all these separate pieces centre 
round a common idea. Considering Elizabeth left no children, how can 
this poem possibly apply to her, since it deals with the issue arising 
from the ashes of the Phenix and Turtle? Let us note that the subject 
idea is Metaphysical—neither ‘God, Man, nor Woman.’ Both the above 
poems, and Shakespeare’s are funereal—the former being an Lpicidium, 
the latter containing a threnos. Considering that this work bears date 
1601, and Elizabeth died in 1603; it seems to us that these funereal 
lamentations can in no way apply to the death of Elizabeth. A serious 
study of this work leaves the mind very profoundly convinced that the 
‘ allegory is by no means personal, but as is simply indicated, highly 
Metaphysical ; and connected with learning and art. 

Judgement (adorned with Learning) 
Doth shine in her discerning, 
Cleare as a naked vestall 


Closde in an orbe of Christall. 
(BEN JONSON). 


Our Muse up by Commission: Wo, we bring 
Our owne true Fire ; Now our thought takes wing 
And now an Epode to deep eares we sing. 


This hint as to ‘deep eares’ is in keeping with Marston’s hymn 
to Perfection :— 


What should I call this creature, 

Which now is grown unto maturitie ? 
How should I blase this feature 

As firme and constant as Eternitie ? 
Call it Perfection? Fie! 

’Tis perfecter the brightest names can light it: 
Call it Heaven’s mirror ? I, 

Alas, best attributes can never right it. 
Beauties resistlesse thunder ? 

All nomination is too straight of sense: 
Deepe contemplations wonder ? 

That appellation gives this excellence. 
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Within all best confin’d, 


(Now feebler genius end thy slighter timing) 
No Superbes,* all 1s Mind 


As farre from spot, as possible defining. 

This strange note and the italics belong to the original. There is not 
the slightest allusion, or hint to refer us to Elizabeth. The one striking 
feature of this marvel is that * All 1s Mind.’ Marston calls it ‘ Heaven’s 
Mirror. The student is entreated to mark this subtle hint; particularly 
when wedded to the note. That something Divine is pointed at, bears 
proof from the prayers for this Phoenix and Turtle inserted in the work. 
The following anonymous poem, seems further to point heavenward :— 


The description of this Perfection. 
Dares then thy too audacious sense 
Presume, define that boundlesse £ns, 

That amplest thought tr anseendeth ! 


This recalls Shakespeare :— 


Had the essence but in one, 
Two distincts divisions none. 


““God is the anthor of Hssences,” says Plato. 


In the author’s request to the Phonix we find Robert Chester 
writing :— 





Some deepe-read scholler fam’d for Poetrie, 

Whose wit enchanting verse deserveth fame, 

Should sing of thy perfections passing beautie, 

And elevate thy famous worthy name : 

Yet I, the least and meanest in degree, 

Endeavoured have to please in praising thee.—R, CHESTER. 


Why a ‘“ deepe-read scholler” should be indispensable for the true 
appreciation of this Phoenix, is as difficult to understand as the following 
additional title, bearing date 1611— 


The Anual of Great 
Brittaine 
or 
A MOST EXCEL- 

lent Monument, wherein may be 
seene all the antiquities of this King- 

dome, to the satisfaction of the 
Universities, or any other place stirred 

with Emulation of long 
continuance, 

’ Excellently figured out in a worthy Poem. 


Under this follows a woodcut, of an old man shaking a tree,t from 


which fragments of branches are falling, and over his head is a scroll 
with the motto— 


Nolo altum sapere. 


* Differentia Deorum et hominum ‘apud Senecam) sic habet nostri melior pars 
animus in illis nulla pars extra animum.—JOHN Marston. 
+ Is this woodcut a possible rebus upon the poet’s name Shakes—pear? With 


regard to the motto, on the monument we find a reference to the age of Nestor— 
Judicium Pylium. 
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In both this device, and the ironical challenge thrown out to the 
universities, it seems to us that both learning and tume, are subtilely and 
deeply indicated, as involved in the accompanying work. Examining 
superficially these poems, there is no display of either learning, or is 
there any apparent claim to immortality. The poetry is indifferent ; 
and, except for the interest allied with Shakespeare’s poem, and its 
kindred problems, it is highly doubtful whether the work would repay 
perusal. Judging it by the contemporary standard of its own contri- 
butors—particularly since no less a galleon of learning than Ben 
Jonson is one of them—it is, indeed, hard not to look upon this title as 
somewhat of a joke; unless, as we suggest, the work is prelude and veil 
for something deeper and outside of it. Why “long continuance?’ 
Surely the antiquarian knowledge displayed in this work, is of the 
slightest and slenderest description? At most, the work is a species of 
indifferent itinerary, with a history of King Arthur. On page 15 we 
have the following :— 


To those of light beleefe. 
You gentle favourers of excelling Muses, 
And grace’s of all Learning and Desart, 
You whose conceit the deepest worke peruses, 
Whose judgements still are governed by Art: 
Reade gently what you reade, this next conceit, 
Framed of pure love, abandoning deceit. 


And you whose dull Imagination, 
And blind conceited Error hath not knowne, 
Of Herbes and Trees true nomination, 
But thinke them fabulous that shall be showne. 
Learne more, search much, and surely you shall find, 
Plaine Honest Truth and knowledge comes behind. 

The whole of this short poem is in italics. Now follows a dialogue, 
between Nature, the Phoenix and the Turtle Dove. The curious part of 
the opening of this conversation is the lengthy disquisition upon envy, 
The Phoenix is afraid of ‘‘ Envie.” Now, this is a remarkable feature and 
unexplainable, except as reference to something esoteric and profound 
—perhaps outside the work. Nature undertakes to secure the Phenix 
from Envy :— 


Nature.—He shall not touch a feather of thy wing, 
Or ever have Authoritie and power, 
As he hath had in his days secret prying, 
Over thy calmie lookes to send a shower : 
Tle place thee now in secrecie’s sweet bower, 
Where at thy will, in sport and dallying, 
Spend out thy time in Amourous discoursing. 


The line in italics is our own. Nature intends to place the Phoenix 
out of the reach Envy “ in secrecie’s sweet bower.” This is fresh and 
positive proof of the profound and esoteric nature of the secret connected 
and prefigured by the Pheenix. Thatall this can have no possible refer- 
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ence to Elizabeth is plain upon the surface. It is evident that the 
problem connected with the Phenix is not only unsafe for publishing,* 
but of such rarity as likely to provoke envy and malice from its very excel- 
lence. We must therefore be prepared, after this direct hint from Nature 
to find nothing but enigmas in the place of plainer revelation. The 
dedication of Robert Chester to Sir John Salisburie is as follows :— 

“‘ Honorable Sir, having, according to the directions of some of my best 
*“‘ minded friends,t finished my long expected labour ; knowing this ripe 
“ judging world to be full of envy, every one (as sound reason requireth ) 
“thinking his own child to be fairest, although an Aithiopian, I am 
“* emboldened to put my infant wit to the eye of the world under your pro- 
*‘ tection, knowing that if absurditie liket hese have crept into any part 
““ of these poems, your well graced name will overshadow these defaults, 
‘and the knowne character of your virtues, cause the common back- 
“biting enemies of good spirits to be silent. To the World I put my 
“Child to nurse, at the expence of your favour, whose glorie will stop 
“the mouthes of the vulgar, and I hope cause the learned to rocke it 
“asleep (for your sake) in the bosom of good will, Thus wishing you 
*‘ all the blessings of heaven and earth; I end. 

“Yours in all service, 
** Ro. Chester.” 

Dr. Grosart, in his notes, remarks that ‘‘ his owne child to be fairest, 
“¢ although an Aithiopian’ is a proverbial saying found in all languages.” 
Possibly. But it is curious that here, at the very commencement, we 
are met with a comparison that at once recalls the black Rosalind of 
Love’s Labors Lost. Not only is she as black as ebony, but this very 
identical simile is employed to give force to this darkness :— 

King.—And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack. 

We find Dame Nature presented in this work under the name of 
Rosalin as Phoenix, and we find Diana of Ephesus represented Nature 
under this colour.t Again, note the fear of envy expressed in his 
preface. It is, indeed, difficult to believe that the writer does not mean 
more than he dares express, This rocking asleep of this “ child ””—that 


* This should be paralleled with— 
And art made tongue-tied by authority. ' 
* * % * * 


And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

Delia Bacon observes, in her “Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded” :— 

“ The physical impossibility of publishing at that time anything openly relating to 
“ the questions in which the weal of men is most concerned,” etc., etc.—sec. XXIV. 

+ Sir John Salisburie here hints that his literary labour is under the direction of 
others,—a profound hint in itself. 

t Egypt one source of this goddess, accounts for the A‘%thiopian blackness of her 
colour, She was Nature. Pvais ravaioAos tavtwrvpntnp.—( Vide Creuzer, Vol. 
IT, 554.) 
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is an Ethiopian in the bosom of good WILL—recalls the dark infant of 
Aaron and Tamora in Titus Andronicus. With regard to “ good Will,” 
there are three or four sonnets of Shakespeare’s, that play mysteriously 
upon his name Will, as we elsewhere notice. And, curiously enough, it 
is in connection with the repeated reference to this word Will that the 


poet calls himself an anfant :— . 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 

One of her feathered creatures broke away ; 

Sets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 

Whilst her neglected child holds her in chace, 

Cries to catch her, whose busy care is bent 

To follow that which flies before her face ; 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent ; 

So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee; 

Whilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind ; 

But, if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Will, 
If thou turn back and my loud crying still. 


The student will note that the word Will in italics, in sonnets 135 
and 136, is used in a profoundly metaphysical manner, under various and 
manifold meanings, such as the poet’s Christian name,creative potency, 
and possibly as a testament. Here it is used in context with an infant. Is it 
possible Chester is profoundly and slyly alluding to Shakespeare when 
he writes of “‘the bosom of good Will?’* The entire subject matter 
of the sonnets of Shakespeare, is the marriage of his friend with the end 
of getting offspring. Chester three times terms his labour, child, and 
infant. That this is mere metaphor for literary offspring is probable 
enough. But we must sound deeper by demanding what is the allegory 
of the entire work? That it is an allegory the title emphatically announces. 

Love’s Martyr;t 
or, 
Rosalin’s Complaint, 
Allegorically shadowing the truth of Love. 

Mark the expression “ shadowing,” which means not only sketching 
but obscuring—for a shadow is a privation of light. This is no over- 
refined subtlety on our part, as the following original of the induction 
of the Taming of the Shrew, will prove from the pen of a contempo- 
rary :—“ The Greek proverbe saith, that a man is but the dreame of a 
‘shadow, or the shadow of a dream: is there, then, anything more 
“‘ vaine than a shadow, which is nothing in itself, being but a privation 

* Compare Sonnet IV :— Bs) 

Thy unus’d beauty must be tombed with thee, 
Which used, lives thy executor to be. 

+ The title ‘‘ Love’s Martyr’ of this strange work is highly significant of our entire 
theory, viz., the crucified Logos.—Love,—in death. Compare the title “ Passionate 
Pilgrim” with the dedication to the Sonnets, viz., “ The well wishing adventurer setting 


forth.” Ib is worth noting that the initials of Robert Chester, are the initials of the 
Rosicrucians :—“ R,C,” viz., Rosy Cross. - 
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“ of light by the opposition of a thick body unto a luminous?’ What is 
the allegory set forth in this work of Zove’s Martyr? Since it confesses 
itself as an allegory, we are bound to suppose that the allusions to envy 
and secrecy, point to the subject matter and meaning of the allegory. 
It seems to us that the entire dialogue between Dame Nature and the 
Phoenix, is with the end of taking refuge under the mystical cover of 
enigma and art. How guarded the fugitive pieces added at the end are, 
may be perceived on the slightest study. These poems all breathe of 
an excellence too transcendental for words, of a Divine, ethical and 
intellectual nature. ‘ A rare peece of art,” we are directly told, is the 
subject matter of the song or poem. Not the slightest evidence exists 
to endorse Dr. Grosart’s theory of Elizabeth and Essex. No doubt it 
would have been comforting to the editor of Love’s Martyr if the Envy 
so much dwelt upon had been employed in connection with the “ silver- 
“coloured Dove.” In this case a plausible theory might have been 
set up in favour of the Envy which would attack Essex for aspiring to the 
Queen’s hand. But alas! this is by no means the case. It is alone in 
connexion with the Phoenix, that this envy is to be dreaded. Dr. Grosart 
makes no attempt to reconcile these contradictions. In lack of a better 
theory, and determined not toconfess himself beaten, he tries to work 
his hypothesis out in his introduction. But beyond the parallels that 
he presents of poems, in which Elizabeth is called a Phoenix, he proves 
absolutely nothing. 

The description of the Phoenix in Chester’s Love's Martyr, with all 
the personal details of hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, arms, legs, and 
feet, is perfectly in keeping with the Pantheism of Antiquity, that 
identified Zeus as man and woman, sun and moon, air and fire, the 
beginning, middle, and end, of all things. The heaven was his head, 
the sun and moon were his eyes,* the air his breast, the earth his 
body, the underworld his feet, and the ether his royal and omniscient 
comprehension of all things.—(Vide Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, 
p. 51, Vol I.)\—(See Fragment Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, p. 520). This 
theism is likewise to be found expressed by means of a woman, as 
in the case of Diana of Ephesus, Isis, and other mother goddesses of 
nature. The peculiarity of these divinities is chiefly that they are 
androgynous, and are indifferently the wife, mother, or sister of 


* “The Orphic poets conceived this Eros-Phanes as a Pantheistic being ; the parts of 
the world forming, as it were, the limbs of his body; and being thus united into an 
organic whole. The Heaven was his head, the earth his foot, the sun and moon his 
eyes, the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies his horns.”—(Spirit History of Man 
Dunlap). K. 0. Miller, 236. 

“ The thirtieth day of the month Epiphi the Egyptians celebrate the birthday festival 
of the Eyes of Horus, when the sun and moon are in one straight line, since they con- 
sider not only the moon, but the sun, the eye and light of Horus.’—.Plutarch, de Is, lit. 


\ 
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their male reflections, according to the time and aspect under which 
their relationship to nature is pourtrayed. Thus Diana is sometime 
wife, sometime sister, to Apollo. We maintain that Shakespeare has 


indifferently maintained every side of this manifold paradox in the — 


Sonnets. His Art is his body, and its secret is his heart. Again, he 
presents this Art to us as empress of the night,—the moon, who 
shines by reflection from the sun. And he is father, husband, child, 
lover, by turns. This “rare piece of art,” we suggest, is no other than 
Shakespeare’s entire plays,—under their phenomenal external aspect, — 
the black mistress of the sonnets,—the dark Rosalind of Love’s Labors 
Lost: probably related to Rosalind of As You Like It, also. We 
are repeatedly told by every possible authority, that the sun and moon, 
as man and wife, represented the androgynous pantheistic conception, 
of the universe, to much of the ancient world. Suppress the sun, and we 
have the moon alone. In such art, as we claim Shakespeare’s to be until 
revealed, we know but one side of that art, viz., its reflected side,—or 
night side, of which the moon is queen. Perhaps this may account 
for the Midsummer Night’s Dream being confined to night and to 
moonlight, as an exquisite expression, not only of our mortal moon- 
light, when contrasted by a more heavenly knowledge and daylight ; 
but as giving symbolism to the reflected moonlight of the poet’s own Art, 
whilst its Platonic spiritual Sun is hidden from us. It is for the 
reason, that the moon is the visible sovereign of night and gene- 
ration, that goddesses of Nature, like Diana of Ephesus, Isis, and even 
the Virgin, had their chief symbol in the lunar crescent. The student 
of Lepsius, Champolion, and other Egyptologists will quickly remember 
Isis as the ‘‘ woman with child, clothed with the sun, and with the moon 
under her feet.” Diana was chiefly known by her lunar emblem, 
typified by the deer.* Shakespeare generally, or often, manages to 
bring in Diana in close context with the deer,—or moon. Rosalind, in 
As You Like It, is addressed by Orlando, as the moon indirectly. And 
in Love’s Labors Lost, there is an extraordinary context of deer and 
moon, as we shall have occasion to point out. 

I think that every part of this work of Chester’s Love’s Martyr, 
contributes round a common centre and a common end. No rational 
or serious study of this strange composition can fail in arriving at the 
conclusion, that it deals with no personal or contemporary allegory, but 
rather with some profound piece of Art imitative of Nature, and “all in 
war with time,” This is proved not only by the appeals to another age, 


* The stag was associated with the Greek Artemis, called in Crete— €A\Aofhovoc 


(Hellophonos), or Fawn slaying.”—(Callimachus Diana, 190). ‘‘ The stag was symbol 
of eternity.” — (Span. ad, Call. Dian., 251).— Vide Grovonius. 
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but by the fear of envy which indeed seems to form the keynote and 
rationale of the entire work. We cannot over estimate the value of 
the hint contained in such a line as this :— 

My undeserved wit, wit sprung too soon, 

To give thy greatness every gracious right. 

This is an extract from “An Introduction to the Prayer.” These 
prayers put any theory of the superficial critic, as to want of serious 
purport, or aim of Chester’s Love's Martyr, completely out of court. 
These prayers prove the solemn, earnest, and highly serious nature of 
the whole work,* as pertaining to some philosophically religious subject, 
connected with Art and infinitely beyond the age in which it appeared. 
The parallels running between this work and Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
simply extraordinary. For example we find the Phoenix, termed a 
“painted picture,” and a counterfeit :— 

Jove’s eyes were settled on her painted eyes, 
Jove blushing smil’d, the picture smil’d again ; 
Jove spoke to her, and in his heart did rise 
Love’s amours, but the picture did disdain, 


To love the god, Jove would have stolen a kisse, 
But Juno being by denied him this. 


Look on that painted picture there, behold 
The rich wrought Pheni« of Arabian gold. 


Her picture from Jove’s eyes have banisht hate, 
Her painted shape hath chastitised debate. 


Bacon speaks of Art in the sense of ‘ speaking pictures,” and as 
for Shakespeare, his Sonnets unequivocally connote his own Art with 
a “picture” and “ perspective,’—“ painter’s art.” 


x , 
A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted 
Hast thou the master mistress of my passion. 


Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war, 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 
Mine eye my heart thy pictures sight would bar. 


With my love’s picture then my eye doth feast, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart. 


I never saw that you did painting need. 


* The following religious parallel is worthy of note in the Sonnets — 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stol’n from mine eye, 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 
Compare—Lifting my head from my imprisoned grave.—(Chester’s Love’s Martyr.) 
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Oh truant Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of TRUTH IN BEAUTY DYED ? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends ; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 

Make answer, Muse ; wilt thou not haply say, 
‘Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix’d 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay : 

But best is best, 7f never intermix'd’ ? 


Mark the painter’s, or artist’s, metaphors applied to this Art in the 
last three lines. 
My most true mind (friend) then maketh mine untrue (mistress). 


"Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 


Sonnet XXIV :— Perspective it is best painter’s art, 

For through the painter must you see his skill. 

It is evident that “perspective,” is here used as external dJluwsion, or 
things outward, through which we must pierce “as in a battle,” in order 
to see the heart. As the poet himself puts it, it is a paradox :— 

A natural perspective that is and is not. 

A resemblance so close between being and non-being, between Viola 
and Sebastian, between outward beauty and inward truth, that both are 
confounded for each other, for the same reason that we can with only 
the greatest philosophical study, separate Nature’s secrets from her 
phenomenal expression,—science being the interpretation of the dumb 
symbolism of Nature’s art. We find therefore that the parallel 
running in this particular point between Shakespeare’s Sonnets and 
Love’s Martyr, is very striking. Both apply the metaphors of the 
painter’s art to their respective subject matter. While the one says 
significantly :— 

Of a rare piece of art must be my song. 
the other tells us in every other line that poetry and painting only 
differ as to vehicles, but that the end is the same in both cases, viz., 
beauty, perspective, illusion, and truth. Not only this, but the Phoenix 
is called a “painted counterfeit,” an expression Shakespeare himself 
employs in one of the Sonnets—XVIth. 

Much liker than your painted counterfeit. 

This expression admirably suggests an image, and particularly a false 
one. The poet’s outer Art,—unrevealed is, we maintain, copy, image, or 
symbol of its inward unity, in the full Platonic sense of reflections. 
How false the poet’s mistress is, the Sonnets tell us. The paradox 


* Compare:— Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, ey’d awry, 
Distinguish form. —(Richard IL, Act IT, Se. 2). 
Bacon writes :—“ Like perspectives, which show things inward, when they are but 
paintings.” —Natural History. 
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that she presents of truth and lies, fairness and darkness, is nothing 
short of the identity of subject and object, of being and non-being, of 
heaven and earth, of truthand beauty, of master and mistress, love 
and hate, light and darkness, revelation and obscurity, heart and eye,— 
the paradox of life itself in its full circle of opposites and discord, 
followed by divine harmony and reconciliation. This is Materialism 
from the one side, Idealism from the other. 


When all the rest beheld this counterfeit, 
They knew the substance was of rarer price. 


Now mark that “the substance” and the “counterfeit,” are distinct, 
yet united. The “substance” is not “this counterfeit,” because the 
gods deduce from the former, the higher value of the latter. The beauty 
of the “‘ object,” presumes even a greater beauty for the “ subject” under- 
lying it, even as we deduce from a superficial judgment of the eye, the 
inward worth of a thing. This is very important evidence towards 
unravelling the mystery of this work. Because we at once surmise the 
nature of this Phoenix, as related to something wmward answering to 
substance. And immediately the idea suggests itself, whether the new 
Phoenix which is to arise out of this old one, is not this substance, which 
is afraid of the envy and malice of its age ’— 

Intreating him (Jove) to pacify his ire, 
And raise another Phoenix of new fire. 

The style of these poems is not Shakespeare’s. We can hardly have 

expected it to be otherwise. But although the pen is another’s, the 


thoughts, nay, the very expressions are the same :— 
Fie peevish bird, what art thou frantic mad. 
Compare Sonnet CXLVII :— 


And frantic mad with evermore unrest. 


Would light love's lord to take her maidenhead, 
Compare :— 
Lord of my love to whom in vassalage. 


What is my beauty, but a vading flower.—(p. 17.) 
Compare :— 
Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss, that vadeth suddenly, 
A flower that dies, when first it gives to bud.— Passionate Pilgrim. 


Seen in all learned arts* is my beloved, 

Hath any one so fair a love as I ? 

The stony-hearted savage hath she moved, 

Kye for her eye tempts blushing chastity, 
Chosen to make their nine a perfect ten 
Hath the sweet Muses honoured her again. 


* Is not this ‘ beloved,’ Venus Urania, who Creuzer tells us, was Diana ?—(Symboltk, 
Vol. II, s. 91). Compare Love’s Labors Lost :— 


If knowledge be the MARK, to know thee shall suffice. 
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Compare this tenth Muse with the following :— (Sonnet XXXVIII). 


* Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Kternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight muse do please these curious days, . 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 


This should be compared with the Timeus, where the world is 
described as formed in the shape of an X. 

What are the striking features connected with this work entitled 
Chester’s Love’s Martyr, or Rosalynde’s.Complaint ? In the first place we 
find a band of poets,t mysteriously combining to write concerning some com- 
mon end, that is carefully wmvolved and obscured. The entire work bears 
consequently the unmistakeable outward air of an enigma. It is the 
unity of the work, and the caution that prevails throughout its compo- 
sition, that at once puts out of court any theory as to Elizabeth consti- 
tuting its main theme. No reader, who will give himself the trouble to 
study the work, can possibly avoid arriving at the conclusion, that it is 
no mere panegyric upon the Queen. And in some verses by Robert 
Chester, we read :— 


Some deepe-read scholar fam’d for poetrie, 
Whose wit-enchanting verse deserveth fame, 
Should sing of thy perfections passing beautie. 


Again, there is a hint to the answer of the riddle propounded in this 
work. At least it is palpably implied in such passages as the following :— 


Judgement (adornd with learning), 
Doth shine in her discerning. 


Again :— } 
And now an Epode to deep eares we sing. 
The italics are as we find them in the original. The prominent 
characteristic of this work is a profound riddle connected with Art, and 
set forth for time to solve. This riddle must be searched for :— 


Learne more, search much, and surely you shall find} 
Plaine honest truth and knowledge comes behind. 


The religious element contained in several prayers, gives to this work 
an extraordinary earnest tone. These prayers in verse are offered up 
in connection with the Phenix and Dove;— _ | 


Guide thou great guider of the sunne and moone, 
Thou elemental savourer of the night, 





* Compare XXXVII, and Sonnet VI :— 
Look what is best, that best I wish in thee: 
This wish I have ; then ten times happy me. 
+ Compare (Sonnet 86) :— 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night, 
Giving him aid. 
~ Compare Introduction of Heminge and Condell to Folio Edition of 1623. 
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My undeserved wit, wit sprung too soon, 
To give thy greatness every gracious right. 

The italics here are ours. These words strangely parallel some of the 
sonnets of Shakespeare in implied meaning. What are we to understand 
by “ wit sprung too soon’? For my part, I can only understand here 
an intellect in advance of an age, in which freethought was impossible. 
These words are but re-echo of Shakespeare’s—(Sonnet 66) :— 


Tired with these, for restful death I cry, 
As to behold desert a beggar born, 


And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 
In Sonnet 37 we have :— 


So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite 


This is evidently the paradox of an excessive wit, that is ironically 
bestowed by “‘fortune’s dearest spite,” since the poet cannot give full vent 
toit during his lifetime. This dear spite, seems a perfect parallel to the 
line :-— 

My undeserved wit, wit sprung too soon, 
To give thy greatnesse every gracious right. 


It seems to us that throughout Chester’s Love’s Martyr, there runs a 
sense of concealment connected through Art, with some miraculous 
revelation, representative of God’s and Nature’s glory and excellence. 
It seems that in addition to one chief writer, as source and fountain-head 
of this mysterious work, others too have contributed, but always markedly 
in unity towards the common end of the entire work, viz., the Phoenix 
and the Turtle. The impression left upon our minds by study of the 
work, is that it is sectarian, that is, the product of some secret brother- 
hood, whose signs and symbols were inter-recognizable. It is not without 
interest to point out that the original tale, upon which, As You Like It is 
founded, bears partly the same name as the second title of this strange 
work— 

‘¢ ROSALYNDE, 
“Fuphues golden Legacie found after his death in his Cell at 
* Silexedra.” 

This is an extraordinary title in itself, particularly as Lodge’s tale 
throws no possible light, and shows no connection, outwardly at least, 
with this last title. Now the second title of Chester’s Love’s Martyr, 
is ‘“ Rosalynde’s Complaint.” Lodge’s story is evidently allegorical, 
and written for the Knight Templars :— 

“There dwelled adjoyning to the Citie of Bordeaux, a Knight of 
“most honourable parentage, whome Fortune had graced with many 
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“favors, and Nature honoured with sundry exquisite qualities, so 
‘‘beautified with the excellence of both,-as it was a question whether 
‘Fortune or Nature were more prodigall in deciphering the riches of 
“their bounties. Wise he was, as holding in his head a supreme 
“‘conceipt of pollicie, reaching with MVestor,* into the depth of all civil 
‘“‘ yovernement ; and to make his wisedome more gratious, he had that 
“salem ingen, and pleasant eloquence that was so highly commended 
‘‘in Ulisses: his valour was no lesse forcible than his witte, nor the 
“stroke of his launce no lesse than the sweetnesse of his tongue was 
‘“‘ perswasive ; for he was for his courage chosen the principall of all the 
“ Knights of Malta.” —( Shakespeare Inbrary ). 

This hint is of the utmost significance, when we remember that 
these Knights of Malta were the Knights of St. John, viz, the 
Knights Templars; and when we remember that Dante was one 
of their members, we at once see that Lodge, in making the 
protagonist of his story “the principall of all the Knights of Malta,” 
is clearly pointing to the head of the society itself, or its source, 
and to its members as children of that principal. To those who are 
ignorant of the literature connected with these secret societies in those 
ages, I can only refer them to Rossetti’s profound work upon the, Anti- 
papalSpirit which preceded the Reformation. They will there discover how 
deeply the literature of the Middle Ages was affected by the sectarian 
influences through which safety from persecution was alone attainable. 
The study of Boccaccio, Petrarch, Dante, Chaucer, Rabelais, and all the 
Platonic love sonneteers, must be studied with an eye upon the secret 
language of the gay science.t This language seems to have been handed 
on from age to age. Now we find Chaucer borrowing from Boccaccio, 
and Shakespeare again re-borrowing the same subject matter for the 
originals of some of his plays. A study of Sidney, Spencer, and Raleigh 
will discover the prevalence of a secret, and always Platonic language, 
during Shakespeare’s age. When we remember the Platonism of the 
doctrines of St. John, and that the society of Templars professed this 
apostle’s teaching, I think we have one source for the explanation of 
the prevalence of the love philosophy of the sonneteers. It is difficult 
to distinguish the Rosicrucians from the Templars, as both seem to have 
been connected. But one thing is certain, the secret knowledge, or 
Gnosis, had never been extinguished during the dark ages, and in this 


* Compare inscription on the Monument :—Judicium Pylium, Genio Socratem, &c. 
+ Dante, in his Convito, writes :— 
By heart I mean the inward secret. 


Compare :—  Asthus; mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of art.—(Sonnet 46). 
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profound fact we have an explanation of much that would otherwise 
perplex and embarrass us. One of the vehicles of this Gnosis was 
the form of popular tales, with an allegorical meaning well understood 
by the initiated. The original story of Pericles, for example, is so 
ancient, that it was “‘tiré du Grec.” I think it is impossible to 
read this tale, in whatever form we may find it, without perceiving it is 
fundamentally an allegory. “ Bellforest, however, claims to have gone 
“to a distinct source,—a manuscript having fallen in his way, which 
“purported to be tiré du Grec.: in fact, it seems to have had its origin 
‘in that language, from which it was translated into Latin, and subse- 
“quently into French, Spanish, Italian and English. These different 
‘versions are enumerated by Mr. Douce in the work we have already 
‘‘referred to, but the Anglo-Saxon translation (printed under the 
‘learned care of Mr. Thorpe), does not seem to have fallen in his 
“way. Latin MSS. of it, as early as the tenth century, appear to be 
“in existence.”—(Collier’s Introduction, Shakespeare Library). 

There is another very earnest prayer “for the silver coloured earthly 


Dove.”— . 


And for the silver coloured earthly Dove, 
I make my earnest prayer for thy love.—(p. 14). 


The title runs :— 


A Prayer made for the prosperitie of a 
silver coloured Dove applyed to the 
beauteous Phoenix.. 


In the second verse we find the following strange line :— 


Therefore to thee, Jehovah I’le begin, 
Lifting my head from my imprisoned grave, 
No mercie but thy mercie me can save, 

The silver coluured Dove is evidently of the male sex. On this 
account Dr. Grosart rushes to the preposterous conclusion it must mean 
Essex. Because the Phoenix signifies Elizabeth, the Dove must neces- 
sarily mean the earl. What else can the poem mean would be probably 
Dr. Grosart’s rejoinder. We reply, the habit of finding personal allegories 
in every metaphysical poem of the 16th and 17th centuries, is pernicious 
and absurd. The study of the classics, of Plato, and the ancient philoso- 
phers, had given rise to great subtlety of deductive thought, which is 
to be found not only in all the sonneteers of the period, but in secret 
societies, who seem undoubtedly to have renewed touch with the opinions, 
sentiments, and mysteries of the ancient world prior to the corruption 
of Christianity. We find the society of the Rosicrucians arising suddenly 
into notice, about the beginning of the 17th century. A study of the 
Hermetic philosophy, as far as we can gather, certainly suggests that 
this strange brotherhood and its kindred allies, had anticipated much of 
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the results of modern critical inquiry. For example, a study of Sir 
George Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Nations, leaves us as result, the 
essence of the old Iranian dualism, in the conflict of Light and Darkness, 
of Day and Night, as the protagonists of most of the ancient mythology. 
This conflict of Light and Darkness seems however to have formed one 
of the leading doctrines of the Rosicrucians and Hermetic Brethren. 
The learned authoress of Isis Unveiled, tells us that with the exposure 
of the mythical nature of Christianity, a return to the Hermetic philo- 
sophy is certain. When we reflect upon the fact, that the Gnostic 
heresies of the early Christian centuries, seemed to have formed the 
fundamental tenets of the Rosicrucian and like societies, (the Knight 
Templars), we begin to see it is possible that there were men in the 16th 
and 17th centuries who had anticipated the 19th. There is not the 
slightest doubt existing in our own minds, that there were men “situated 
-upon a cliff,” who clearly discerned that the critical course they them- 
selves had taken, would be followed later on by the toiling centuries. 
The secret societies to which such men necessarily belonged, seem to 
stand as lost links in the broken chain that severs the old world from 
the new. The interesting question arises, had they no desire to hand 
on to distant ages their profound, but dangerously premature knowledge ? 
In asking this question, we are begging the question of Shakespeare’s 
art, and the entire mystery in which he and it are enveloped, as well 
perhaps, as the allied enigma of the work under discussion. There seems 
to have been several hands at work upon many of the plays entitled 
Shakespeare’s, although one master hand is clearly to be traced through- 
out. It is plain that Bacon belonged to some secret society, hinted at 
in the New Atlantis.* Indeed, Nicolai claims him as the founder of 
Free-Masonry. What Masculine Birth of Time is it, Bacon so curiously 
involves in strange language? How is it men like Sir John Davies, and 
others, not only copy Shakespeare’s style, but have got hold of the secret 
of his. art trinity? The poet complains of this plagiarism, as “ mending 
the style” of others, and nothing more. 

Davies is the author to whom Bacon wrote with the strange reference 
to “concealed poets.” 

The original of The Two Noble Kinsmen—viz., Boccaccio’s “ Theserde,” 
is plainly the vehicle of classical mysteries. Chaucer reproduces it, and 
Shakespeare reborrows the subject. Again, the original story of Romeo 
and Juliet is most ancient :—‘ The original narrator of the story of Romeo 
“and Juliet, as far as has yet been ascertained, was Luigi da Porto, of 


* Nicolai, among others, has ascribed to this celebrated romance the origin of 
Masonry in its present form. Certain it is that the occult students of the seventeenth 
century formed a kind of society, and many of their disciples afterwards appear as 
Masons, on the establishment of the Grand Lodge in 1717. 
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** Vincenza, who died in 1529, and whose novel was not printed until 
“six years afterwards in Venice. It was reprinted in 1539, and again 
“in 1553, and obtained great notoriety. Whence Luigi da Porto 
* derived his materials is uncertain, but Douce (‘ Illustrations of Shake- 
“ “ speare,’ ii. 198) has pointed out a strong resemblance between some 
“of the chief incidents in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and those in the Greek 
“romance of Xenophon of Ephesus,* called the ‘The Love Adventures of 
“ “Abrocomas and Anthia,’ ”— (Coller’s Introduction, Hazitt’s Shakespeare's 
Lnbrary). 

We are by no means certain, that Shakespeare was not guided, in his 
choice of the originals of his plays, by something besides sesthetic 
considerations. If the author of the plays belonged to one of the sects, 
who professed the secret knowledge, (that had never been extinguished), 
the meaning of such works would be open to him. When we find 
Raleigh employing what is called Masonic allegory in his poems, Spencer 
figuring the fortunes of the Protestant Church, and Sidney, imitating 
the Italian platonic sonneteers, it is only natural, to ask, if Shake- 
speare is an exception to all this? And Bacon we find (in his 
New Atlantis), attached to some secret society connected with literature. 
It is difficult for us, of this free age, to understand all this. We, who 
flatter ourselves of an intellectual advance, cannot possibly comprehend 
that an age like Elizabeth’s, was a great deal profounder upon some 
metapaysical subjects than our own. For the necessity that arose for 
secrecy, and the intimacy of religion, politics, and poetry, cannot be fully 
grasped in an age, where they have neithernecessity or interest, to be in 
any way inter-related or inter-dependent. 

On the pictured device of the frontispiece, that opens Robert Chester’s 
Love’s Martyr, we find the motto :— | 

Nolo altum sapere. 

The Introduction to “ Euphues’ Golden Legacie, found in his Cave after 
Death,” opens thus :—“ To the Gentlemen Readers.—Gentlemen, looke 
“ not heere to finde anie sprigs of Pallas bay tree, nor to heare the 
‘humour of any amorous Lawreat, nor the pleasing vaine of any 
“eloquent Orator: Wolo altum sapere, they bee matters above my 
“ capacitie : the Coblers checke shal never light on my heade, We sutor 
* ultra creprdam ; I will go no further than the lachet, then al is wel.” 
Now, we bave three points of contact, or parallels, between Lodge’s Tale, 
and the volume containing Shakespeare’s poem, of the Phoenix and 
Turtle. First, the title Rosalynde ; Secondly, this motto; Thirdly, the 
reference to the order of Templars. This last parallel we have as yet 


* Ephesus again! Compare Comedy of Errors as laid at Ephesus! Also end of 
Pericles and Diana passim, in context with Juliet, Portia, Rosalind, Helena, &c. 
oO 
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left unillustrated. A great part of Chester's Love Martyr is filled up 
with the story of King Arthur. But this story is well known to have 
been connected with many of the secret rites, and particularly with the 
Mysteries of the Templars and Rosicrucians.* 

How comes Shakespeare’s Phoenix and Turtle in this work? It is 
evidently a contribution towards the main theme; and it is this con- 
nection that: throws such interest over the entire work. Ben Jonson’s 
relationship to Shakespeare’s Art and this work, is pregnant with some 
significance. For Ben Jonson’s dedicatory lines to the folio of 1623 are 
curious to say the least. 

This poem bears upon its face the promise of a mysterious regene- 
ration through fire. How purely and profoundly classical it is, the very 
first verse informs us, through the allusion to the wings of the emanci- 
pated soul, breaking [the prison house of death and decay. The poem 
contains a final threne, or death lamentation, which clearly connects it. 
with a tomb or urn, as indeed the last triplet directly states. The title, 
however, points to re-birth through the fire of the Phenix. Thus, we 
have in this poem, the opposition of death and new life, as indissolubly 
involved in a dual unity of paradox, that can alone apply to such Art as 
we claim Shakespeare’s to be. It is evident that the “chaste wings,” 
that await the sound of the trumpet of the archangel, refer to the 
freeing of the soul at the day of judgment. But what judgment? Is 
this the judgment of the Duke, in Measure for Measure, making inquiry 
into Angelo’s government, or has it no further application than we are 
credulous and fanciful to invent for it? It is plain that the poem 
refers very profoundly to the allegory of the Chariot in Plato’s Pheedrus. 
It is as evident that its subject matter is closely connected with 
“‘ beauty, truth, and rarity,’ which is further bound up with Love 
and Reason—the Turtle and the Phcenix—in some enigmatical dual 
unity which finds its reflection in the participation of mind and matter, 
rationalism and esthetic. We may here refer the reader to all those 
mysterious passages in the work of the poet that point, as it were, to 
the fire philosophy underlying his art. As we elsewhere point out, the 
sonnets bear unmistakeable evidence of the philosophy of Heraclitus 
and Empedocles. Heraclitus considered fire to be the first principle of 
all things. This fire philosophy smoulders underneath the superficial 
surface of the text in a truly subterranean and volcanic fashion— 





* See the Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries. (Hargrave Jennings). 
Lessing even maintains that the name Mason, in German Masson, has nothing 
whatever to do with the English meaning of the term, but comes from the old word 
Massoney, a lodge of the knights ; called also Messoney, or “ The Round Table,” for 
which he cites Agricola, an authority but a century removed from the suppression of 
the Order. Hence the old Templar churches at Bologna and Milan still retain their 
title “ della Magione,” i,c., de la Masson.—( The Gnostics and their Remains. King), 
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breaking out here and there—in extraordinary “ eruptions and fireworks,” 
as the conversations of Don Adriano de Armado, and of Lafeu and 
the Clown duly testify. We find the name of the Phoenix, in Twelfth 
Night, curiously in context with Vulcan (through Antonio) — 


Duke.— That face of his I do remember well : 
Yet, when I saw it last, it was besmeared 
As black as Vulcan, in the smoke of war : 
A bawbling* vessel, was he captain of, 
For shallow draught, and bulk unprizable ; 


Now, mark the name of this “‘ bawbling vessel” of ‘“ shallow draught, 
“ and bulk unprizable.” 


Oficer.—Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phenia, and her freight from Candy. 


This vessel’s name is the Phenix. Why is this craft of “ shallow 
“ draught” yet of “bulk unprizable?’ It strikes us that this Phoenix, 
is possibly connected, with Sonnet 52, in the sense of a chest, or 
carcanet :— 
So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet uplocked treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey, 
Yor blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since seldom coming in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 
® Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blest, 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 


Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d to hope. 

But there are other mysterious passages, that suggest this Phoenix 
in other veiled disguises. In The Winter’s Tale we are presented (Act 
iv., sc. iii.) with the Shepherd and Clown (who discovered the exposed 
Perdita), on their way to the King with the “ fardel ” containing “ those 
“ secret things” relating to the proof concerning Perdita’s birth and 
exposure :— 

Clown.—Show those things you found about her; those secret things all but what 
she has with her. 

Again— 

Shepherd.—Well; let us to the king; there is that in this fardel will make him 
scratch his beard. 

Shepherd.—My business, sir, is to the king. 

A ntolyans.— What advocate hast thou to him ? 

Shepherd.—I know not, an’t like you. 

Clown.—Advocate's the court word for a pheasant ; say you have none. 

Shepherd.—None, sir, I have no pheasant cock nor hen. 


ous The epithet “bawbling” seems to be related to the word ‘“ bawble,” a jewel. If 
“bawbling” means trifing, why is the “ bulk unprizable” ? 


re 
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The Phoenix has been described as a bird closely resembling a pheasant 
both in shape and plumage. I would suggest that this “fardel” that 
furnishes the key proof to the identification of Perdita, is possibly 
connected with some revelation, such as we imagine hinted at in the 
poem of the Pheonix and Turtle. Paulina, who has kept the statue of 
Hermione secretly veiled in the chapel, terms herself a turtle :— 

Paul.—Music: awake her : strike [Music] 
"Tis time ; descend ; be stone no more : approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel, Come ; 
LU fill your grave up. 
This last line is very curious— 


Paulina,-—I an old turtle 
Will wing me tosome wither’d bough and there 
Lament till I am lost. 


The same music as in Pericles, (and in other plays) at the moment 
of this celestial and divine harmony, of reconciliation and re-discovery, 
concludes the magic of the piece! When we call to mind the title— 
the Phoenix and the Yurtle—the context of the latter name, with 
Paulina, who, as it were, preserves the life im death of Hermione, 
is striking. The priestesses of the Dodonean oracle were called Peliades 
or doves. 

In As You Like It, we are presented with a palm tree that seems 
somewhat out of place in the forest of Arden. We can hardly suppose 
that this violation, of all decent unity was accidental, or arose from 
sheer ignorance. Like the introduction of the Lion, the palm-tree points 
to the purely symbolical or allegorical character of the play itself. 
Now, the Phoenix built its nest upon a palm-tree, as the author of the 


plays was quite aware. 
Let the bird of loudest lay 
On the sole Arabian tree 
Herald sad and trumpet he, 
To whose sound chaste wings obey. 
The sole Arabian tree is the palm, whose name is (significantly 
enough) in Greek—Pheenix (Poi). 


So between them Love did shine, 
That the Turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the Phoenix sight, 
Hither was the other’s mine. 


It is evident that this Turtle is no other than the stlver-colowred dove* 
of Chester’s Love’s Martyr. 

It is of importance for our theory, that Rosalin is presented to 
us, in the person of Mature, as appealing to the gods for assistance. 
This the title of itself reveals :— 

Rosalin's Complaint Metaphorically applied to Dame Nature. 








* The Phcenix is the Holy Spirit which “ brooded” as a Dove over the face of the 
waters. 
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Now, as we have already remarked, Rosalind is evidently connected 
with Shakespeare’s dark mistress of the sonnets, and the Rosalind of 
Love’s Labour Lost. 


One rare rich Pheenix of exceeding beautie, 

One none-like Lillie in the earth I placed ; 

One faire Helena to whom men owe dutie : 

One countrey with a milk-white Dove I graced ; 
One and none such, since the wide world was found, 
Hath ever Nature placed on the ground. 


In As You Like it we find again the name of Rosalind. 
There are some curious anachronisms in that play, which suggest 
some profounder unity than appears probable we can as yet discover. 
SCENE II.—The,Forest of Arden. 
Enter ORLANDO, with a paper. 


Orl.—Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night survey 
Why thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above, 
Thy huntress’ name, that my full life doth sway. 
O Rosalind! these trees shall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character, 
That every eye, which in this forest looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witness’d everywhere. 
Run, run, Orlando : carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she, 


The above passage very strongly suggests that Rosalind 1s Diana,— 
indeed, it seems difficult to deny that it is conclusive. Diana was 
huntress, celebrated for her chastity, and typified by the moon. The deer, 
her especial symbol, signified that orb, Orlando invoking the moon terms 
his mistress ‘‘ thy huntress name ”—evidently Diana Dictynna! Mark 
the last line where she is significantly termed “ chaste.” Let us repeat 
for the student’s memory that we identify Rosalind in Love’s Labour Lost 
with Diana, and how this Goddess appears in a dream to Pericles, as a 
reconciling goddess. But it is well known Diana of Ephesus, the many- 
breasted mother, was a symbol of entire nature. It must be plain to the 
reader that the title :—Rosalin’s complaint metaphorically applied to Na- 
ture, identifies Rosalin with Nature—since the name is as we are directly 
told metaphorically applied. Orlando, again, by identifying Rosalind with 
“Thy huntress’ name,” is hinting to us, though guardedly and indirectly, 
that Rosalind is a pseudonym for Diana! Nor can we doubt it for an 
instant, when we find the following connotations of Rosalind with the 
deer, Diana’s lunar symbol—and with the Rose, the emblem (and of the 
Rosicrucians) of Diana :—* 


Touch, For a taste :— 
Tf a hart do lack a hind, 
Let him seek out Rosalind, 


* The Rose was an emblem of Diana. Compare Two Noble Kinsmen, where the 
Hind and Rose are introduced together before the Altar of Diana,—( Vide Chapter on 
that Play). 
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He that sweetest rose will find, 
Must find love’s prick, and Rosalind. 

Diana, in All’s Well that Ends Well, is clearly introduced as a 
reconciler. The role she plays is that of indirectly bringing Bertram 
and Helena together. Mark that the poet is well aware of the mytho- 
logical significance of the name he is using. To those shallow critics, 
who would ascribe to our ingenious fancy, any studied relationship 
between the local Diana of the play, and some mythological concept, 
we reply, read the following :— 


Ber.—They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 
Dia,—No, my good lord, Diana. 


Ber,—Titled goddess : 
And worth it, with addition ! But fair soul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument.* 


We have remarked Diana in this play, is the great reconciler of the 
conflicting protagonists, of love and hate. Now mark, that the recon- 
ciliation of Thaisa, Marina and Pericles (in the play of that name) 
is brought about under the auspices of Diana in her Temple at 
Ephesus. Here are some facts worthy of particular study. 

First.—In the sonnets we find a creative paradox, termed master 
mistress, clearly androgynous, and answering in conflicting opposites 
to the doctrines of Heraclitus, who dedicated his works to the 
Ephesian Diana. 

Secondly.— We refind this same paradox (connected again with a 
woman) under the title of Rosalind in Love’s Labors Lost. 

Thirdly.—In Chester’s Love’s Martyr, we find again this title of 
Rosalind employed as a metaphor for Nature, and in direct con 
text with the name of Helena. 

Fourthly.—We refind in All’s Well that End’s Well, the personage of 
Helena, identified with that of Diana, through exchange of réle. 

Fifthly.—In As You Like It, we find the name of Rosalind, connected, 
indirectly, through the moon, with that of Diana. 

Sixthly.—We find the poem of the Phenix and Turtle, ascribed to 
Shakespeare, figuring in a work, that plainly centres round some 
“ rare prece of Art.” 

Seventhly.—We find the name of Helena in close context with the 
Phenix in All’s Well that Ends Well, and we also find the same 
name in the closest context with the Phcenix in Chester’s Love's 
Martyr. 


* She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 
Compare Viola with Diana, in All’s Well That Ends Well. Viola exchanges réle,— 
Viola is eunuch, viz., man-woman. The priests of Diana were eunnuchs. 
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Eighthly.—Claus tells us that Boeckhius has pointed out the tdentity 
of Helenaand Diana. as both signifying the moon ; and, therefore, 
as all students of antiquity know, Nature. ‘ EKadem_ notio, 
“ quee in electree nomine et natura, in notissima illa Helena latet, quo 
*“nomine lune sive nocturni cceli splendor certe notatur. Eadem 
“‘igitur esse Helene naturam principalem ac Diane jam Boeckhius 
“ (Explic. Pind., p. 164) recte monuit” (p. 45, De Diane Antiquis 
sima Apud Greecos Natura). 

Ninthly.—If we turn to Sonnet XX :— 


A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false woman’s fashion ; 
An eye* more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereon it gazeth. 
A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created ; 
Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 
But since she prick’d thee out for woman’s pleasure, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 


we find most unmistakeable allusion to entire Nature as master- 
mistress, or sun and moon; both of whom were the protagonists of 
spirit and phenomena, heaven and earth, with the ancients. 
Taking all the evidence together we can gather, we come to the 
conclusion, that Love’s Martyr, is the work of a secret sect, or society 
of men, who were contributing towards some common end connected 
with Art and secrecy. In Sonnet 86 we have a reference to “ compeers 
by night” giving aid. 


~ 


No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 

Love's Martyr certainly is the work of “compeers by myht,” if we 
choose to reflect upon the enigmatical character of the entire work, and its 
joint contributions to some common end connected with learning, reli- 
gion, and Art. Does not the ironical challenge to the universities, afford 
us a hint of the nature, and the classical profundity of the learning 
connected with this work? This work is written for ‘“‘ long endurance,” for 
some immortality connected with sacrifice—viz., as Love’s Martyr. It 
is unwilling to grow old, but to be for ever immortal, and it selects as 





* Where Cupid got new fire,—my mistress eyes.—(Sonnet 153). 
*“ His recourse, then, was to turn more devotedly to the spiritual powers of the 
“soul, the hermetic sun and moon, and endeavour rightly to understand them.”— 
(Remarks on the Sonnets. General Hitchcock). 
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its motto, a device found in Lodge’s Tale of Rosalynde, (or Euphues 
Legacy, found in his cave after death) in the closest connection with the 
Knights of Malta ( vide Introduction to Lodge’s tale). Does it not 
appear that Ben Jonson is doubly connected with Love’s Martyr, and the 
folio edition of the plays also? He is intimate friend to Bacon, friend 
to Shakespeare, and yet Bacon never mentions the poet, though we find 
his Promus Formularies and Hlegancies, (recently published by Mrs. Potts), 
literally bursting with Shakesperian conceits and double parallels, that if 
not original, are either the grossest piece of plagiarism on record, or the 
most miraculous repetition of the same thoughts, in the same language, 
by two contemporary stars, possible to conceive! Bacon either wrote 
Shakespeare or copied Shakespeare. But Bacon’s MSS. were never 
published. Bacon must have borrowed from Shakespeare, and yet 
he never mentions him! It is more likely, however, that, in Love’s 
Martyr, we have the secret society hinted at in the New Atlantis, and 
that the author of the playsis not “that affable familiar ghost,” Wm. 
Shakespeare, whom Greene accused of “beautifying himself in others 
feathers,” but the great mind who wrote :—“ Since I have lost much 
‘time with this age, I would be glad, as God shall give me leave, to 
“ recover it with posterity.” —(Bacon. ) 

Have we not in the title (Zove’s Martyr) of this strange work a hint, 
in connection with the Love philosophy of Plato and the Rosicrucians 
at the same time? Love with Plato takes the place of Truth as Logos. 
It is deified, and it is always crucified.* In the emblem of the Rosicrucians 
(a crucified rose), we may perceive the Logos doctrine at work, as sacrifice, 
secrecy, and beauty, all in close connection with Plato’s doctrines. For 
Love with Plato means creative wisdom, and philosophy in its highest 
possible sense. Lord Lytton thus writes, in his Introduction to Zanoni, 
(a work which is clearly the outcome of Platonic studies in connection 
with the Ideal) :—‘“‘ Are you acquainted with the Platonists? ‘I have 
“*¢ occasionally lost my way in their labyrinth,’ said I. ‘ Faith they 
“are rather difficult gentlemen to understand.’ ‘Yet their knottiest 
** problems have never yet been published. Their sublimest works are 
“in manuscript, and constitute the initiatory learning, not only of the 
“ Rosicrucians, but of the nobler brotherhood I have referred to.”— 
(Introduction to Zanoni.) 


* Compare Sonnet 83 :— 
This silence for my sin you did impute, 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb, 





My name be buried where my body is, 
And ltve no more to shame nor me nor you.—(Sonnet 72). 
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Again, Lord Lytton makes his imaginary Rosicrucian say—(very 
strangely in connection with Shakespeare) :-—‘‘ ‘But then our critics have 
** “discovered that Shakespeare is so real’ Real! The poet who has 
“‘ never once drawn a character to be met with in actual life—who has 
““ never once descended to a passion that is false, or a personage who is 
“real.” —(Zanont. Introd.) 

It is essential for us to point out, that the essence of the Platonic 
Logos doctrine, is sacrifice and death. We mean that the poet who 
creates for another age, in the sense we would apply to Shakespeare, 
buries his creative wisdom in his works. The Logos doctrine itself, as 
pictured in the death and resurrection of Osiris, of the descent of 
Dionysus into Hades, of Theseus into the labyrinth, all signify the 
embodiment of the ideal in the real—of Truth in phenomena. Nature 
offers abundant similes to illustrate this light in darkness, which belongs 
especially to the doctrines of St. John, and which tenets are directly 
the outcome of a Platonist. The light shining in darkness—the midnight 
sun of the Mysteries—express the same thing fundamentally—God’s 
Ideal Truth hidden in the darkness of phenomena—viz., Matter. Shake- 
speare, we maintain, creates through first principles, and reveals also 
by first principles. We must climb the ladder of Love—viz., grasp his 
first principles, to understand his art. Those first primciples, we maintain, 
are revealed in his sonnets, and are in the directest self-revealing con- 
nection representatively (symbolically) expressed by reflection in many 
of his plays. In the play of Romeo and Juliet, we have the opposing 
principles of the two portions of the sonnets, directly expressed in the 
Hate that opposes the protagonist lovers of both houses. Romeo is joined 
to Juliet, only to die for her sake. Romeo and Juliet, may each indeed, 
be termed Love’s Martyr in every way. But we mean this in some pro- 
founder sense than belongs to mere; metaphor. In the next chapter 
we call attention to the creative character of that play; as the 
deification and funeral of Love,—the Bacchus of the Classical Mysteries, 
—personified in Romeo, 


CHAPTER  VITI. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


“Lo now, the ’xtracture of devinest Hssence, 
The soule of heavens labour’d Quintessence 
(Leans to Phebus) from deare Lover's death, 
Takes sweet creation and all blessing breath.” — 
Chester’s Love Martyr. 


“ Thou art the grave where buried love doth live.”—Sonnet XXXI. 


“Truth may seem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but ’tis not she ; 
Truth and beauty buried be.”—Phenix and Turtle. 


‘SINE ideal picture presented to us in ‘“ Romeo and Juliet,” says 

Schlegel, “is a glorious hymn of praise to that inexpressible 
“feeling which ennobles the soul in the highest degree, and even changes 
‘the senses themselves into soul, but is at the same time a sad elegy 
‘upon its frailty, by reason of its very nature and of external circum- 
“stances. Jt zs both the deification and the funeral of love,” ete. 

These words, we suppose, have no further import, than belongs to 
Schlegel’s style. Yet it seems to us that the German critic has, uncon- 
sciously, and as it were, at random, described this play rightly, when he 
calis it ‘ both the detfication and the funeral of love.” The interesting 
problem before us is to inquire whether Romeo is not connected with 
the friend of the Sonnets,—-Zove indeed deified ? 


A god in love to whom I am confined. 

If, as we maintain, Shakespeare’s entire art is borrowed from Plato’s 
Love philosophy, and its relationship to the Mysteries, then this play 
should exhibit creative passages in unity with its subject matter, 
doubly with regard to action and text, both of which we undertake 
to show is indeed the case. Strabo says that “the whole art of poetry 
is the praise of the gods.” : 


} ToutiKyn Taga vvyTiKy.—(X. p. 468), 
And Plato makes it evident in his Banquet, that there is one God, 


who can never be sufficiently or properly praised, and deified by poets, 
whose prototype and creative pattern he is, viz., the God of Love, 


“Ts it not a shocking thing,” says he (Phzedrus) “ Eryximachus, for 


“hymns and peans to be made by poets in honour of some other 
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“deities; and yet not one amongst so many poets who have been 
“born, has ever composed a panegyric upon Love, who is a deity of such 
“an age and of such a power ?’?—483. (Burges, Piato’s Banquet). 

This love is nothing short of the creative Love, and we must be 
cautious not to confound this mystic Bacchus, with the commonly 
- accepted Cupid, but to remember he is Phanes,—the Orphik Demiurge, 
the Spirit of the Apparent. 

Ben Jonson illustrates in his Masque of Beauty, this creative Love 
unmistakeably, and we may fairly take his description as representative 
of his age and contemporaries :— 


When Love at first did move, 
From out of Chaos brightned, 
So was the world, and lightned, 
As now. 
1 Ech. As now! 
2 Ech. As now! 
Yield Night,* then to the light, 
As Blackness hath to Beauty ; 
Which is but the same duty, 
It was for Beauty that the world was made, 
And where she reigns, Love’s lights admit no shade. 
1 Ech. Love’s lights admit no shade. 
2 Ech. Admit no shade. 


So Beauty on the waters stood, 

When Love had severed earth from flood :} 
So when he parted air from fire, 

He did with concord all inspire ! 

And then a motion he them taught, 

That elder than himself was thought. 
Which thought was yet the child of earth, 
For love is elder than his birth. 


Thought and Love (as Logos) are here identified. 

Again Plato :—‘ But when this god was born, through his loving all 
“things of beauty, ‘to gods and men did all good things arise.’ Thus, 
<< Pheedrus, Love appears to me to be, in the first place, himself the most 
“ beautiful and best ; inthe next, to be the cause of such like beautiful things 
“in other beings.” —(Banquet. Burges). 

Shakespeare, in his Sonnets, addresses a male friend under the title 
of Love. The world has taken this address as simple and literal, and 
various writers have puzzled ingeniously and laboriously to fix the identity 
of this friend upon various illustrious contemporaries of the poet. We 
emphatically deny the personality of this friend altogether. We assert 


* “Nox,” “Night,” was one of the most ancient deities, being a daughter of Chaos. 
By her brother Erebus she produced the Day and the Light. She was the mother of 
the Fates, Dreams, Discord, Death, Momus, and others, and was worshipped in the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

+ Lt. Col. Cunningham adds in a note, “So he is feigned by Orpheus to have 
appeared first of all the gods, awakened by Clotho : and is therefore called Phanes, 
both by him and Lactantius. 

+ As in the creation-he is said by the ancients to have done, 
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with the earnest conviction that clear insight can alone bring, that this 
friend is the love of the celestial Venus, prefigured by Plato, as a male, 
in distinction to the common love prefigured by a woman. The latter 
is sensual and corporeal love, and its end is child getting. The former 
is intellectual love, and is concerned with the generation of the soul 
upon beauty. It is therefore excellent for poets. Its offspring is 
immortality in the spirit. “But that from the celestial Venus, in the 
“first place, not partaking of the female, but only of the male, [and this 
‘is the love of boys]: next of the elder, and a not sharing im lust; and 
‘hence they who are inspired by this love, turn themselves to the male, 
“feeling an affection for that which is naturally of greater strength and 
‘« possesses more of mind,” —( Banquet, Burges’ translation). 

The same wilful misapprehension of Shakespeare’s meaning, as of 
Plato’s, has brought upon the poet charges that we shall not desecrate 
our pages by discussing. Suffice it, Plato tells us the reason of this love 
for the male. It is because they possess ‘‘ more of mind.” And it is 
“<a, not sharing in lust,” that characterizes this Love. 

This friend of the poet’s Sonnets, is, we maintain, the personification 
of the poet’s own creative mind, or alter ego, as logos, or rational arche- 
typal unity of his entire art. This friend is in his own words that 
“other mine,” that this art is to restore through time and revelation. 
For this is the characteristic of the Logos, that it is the father himself 
hidden in his own works. This friend is the poet’s “ next self,” separated 
from himself by the antinomy of his external art, as we are repeatedly 
told. This art shall restore what she takes away in the act of creation. 
The act of synthesis is the funeral of love.* The analysis of criticism 
shall be its re-birth. Compare Sonnet CXXXIII with CXXXIV :— 


Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engross’d. 





Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine, 
Thou wilt restore to be my comfort still. 

‘‘CXXXIV, in close connection with Sonnet CXXXIII,—‘ That other 
“<< mine, my alter ego.’” —(Dowden’s Notes.) 

In taking his friend from him, the poet is separated from himself. In 
the act of creation, he is separated by his outer art (who is this mistress),t 
from his inner soul, who is himself, as his friend. All this is only the 
metaphysical subtlety of exquisite wit, revolving around the symbolism 
of his trinity, and se/f—unity. The question is whether in the two loves 








* Have we not here the marriage (synthesis) of Romeo and Juliet, and their 
funeral also? 

+ This mistress is over and over again identified with Death, Night, and Hell,— 
Vide Sonnets. 
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of the Sonnets we have not the loves of the two Venuses,—the one 
corporeal, and prefigured by his black mistress,—the other spiritual, and 
pictured by a male,—his friend. These two loves are respectively, 
sensuous and intellectual,— corresponding to outward beauty and inward 
soul. These two are the winged steeds that incline earthwards and 
heavenwards in opposition to one another. And we maintain that this 
antinomy is the “mortal war” of the poet’s entire art. This friend is 
love, life, light, and truth, in opposition to hate, death, blackness aud 
falsehood, pictured in the dark mistress of the second portion of the 
Sonnets. Yet they exist together, as master-mistress. Hence the para- 
dox. When Ben Jonson says in his Masque of Beauty :— 


Yield Night, then to the light, 
As Blackness hath to Beauty. 


he is endorsing our theory. The marriage of the poet’s friend to his 
mistress, is the poet’s act of art creation. iia if there is any intentional 
connection between the Sonnets and the play we are discussing, we ought . 
to find it, not only in points of resemblance appearing between the pro- 
tagonists of the poems and of the play under question, but the parallel 
should yet be more apparent in the character of the plot and its general 
context. Let us proceed to the examination of these. 

In the first place, in the poems we are presented with a youth who is 
everlastingly addressed as Love. He is young,—eternally young,—he 
is compared to a god,—and he is beautiful. He is furthermore connoted 
with light, the sun, the torch, and Cupid himself, as a lovely boy, in 
unmistakeable terms, as we have elsewhere shown. It is for us now to 
compare Romeo with all this. If the marriage of Romeo to Juliet is 
symbolic of creation through Love, we ought to find some allusion to the 
doctrines of Orpheus in connection with his wooing. How absurd such 
a search appears! How significant, however, is the discovery ! 


Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love :— 
Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 

O anything, of nothing first created ! 

O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is! 


_ Now here we have the same paradox of opposition, or of contraries, 
that marks the division of the poems into portions respectively male and 
female,—love and hate, as inner and outer, soul and body,—as spiritual 
truth and external art embodying that truth, the marriage or union of 
the poet’s friend to his mistress of the Sonnets. Mark the purely 


creative allusion in the line :— 
O anything of nothing* first created. 


* Lord Bacon in his Wisdom of the Ancients, makes the following observation on 
the fable of Cupid,—‘“ They say, that love was the most ancient of all the gods, and 
“existed before every thing else, except chaos, which is held coeval therewith. But 
“for chaos, the ancients never paid divine honours, nor gave the title of a God thereto, 
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But the reader will naturally declare we have fixed upon a purely 
local or accidental metaphor, and strained it into connection with the 
Sonnets. We shall have therefore to point out that the connection by 
no means stops here, but is just as apparent in the case of Juliet as of 
Romeo. Further we shall have the pleasure of drawing attention to the 
torch-bearing scene and its allusion to Cupid,—which presents some 
curious classical parallels. Surely in the passage quoted the writer was 
thinking of creation through Love in the same sense as enunciated by 
Ben Jonson :— 


When Love at first did move 

From out of chaos brightened 

So was the world, and lightened 

As now.— 

1 Echo, As now! 
2 Echo. As now! 

Yield Night then to the light, 

As Blackness hath to Beauty, 

Which is but the same duty. 
It was for Beauty that the world was made, 
And where she reigns, Love’s light admits no shade. 


Mark that this Love is called by Orpheus, Phanes. And Phane means 
a torch. If Romeo is Phanes, we should find him in connection with 
Cupid, a torch, and creation. For Phanes was Eros, this creative Love.* 
Now study the following passage, and mark the extraordinary emphasis 
put upon light, love, and the torch :— 


Enter Romeo, Mercutio, BENVOLIO, with five or six Maskers, Torch-bearers, and 
others. 


Rou.—What, shall this speech be spoke for our excuse ? 
Or shall we on without apology ? 





“ Tove is represented absolutely without progenitor, excepting only that he is said to 
‘have proceeded from the egg of Nox; but that himself begot the gods, and all things 
* else, on chaos.” 

“This fable tends and looks to the cradle of nature, Love seeming to be the appetite 
“ or desire of the first matter, or to speak more plain, the natural motion of the atom, 
“ which is that ancient and only power that forms and fashions all things out of 
“ matter, of which there is no parent, that is to say, no cause, seeing every cause is 
‘‘as a parent to its effect. Ofthis power or virtue there can be no cause in nature, as 
‘for God, we always except him, for nothing was before it, and therefore no efficient 
“ cause of it.” —( Wisdom of the Ancients). 

* “Phanes is ‘the First-born.’ He is Eros, the wniversal Creator, Phanes, the 
“first-born of every creature, is one of the names of Bacchus.” —(Spirit History and 
Adoni. Dunlap). 

‘Therefore they call him both Phanes und Bacchus.” —( Diodorus, Sic. Book 1). 

“Eros stood near having the Thyrsus.”—(Nonnus, Dionusiaca, xt. 358). 

“OQ Boy, most worthy to be believed 
To be Deus ; whether thou art Deus, thou canst be Cupido !” 
(Ovid, Metam, tv. 320, 321). 

“Sing the conductor of Jupiter’s burning beam the thunder’s heavy breath giving 
“by the nuptial spark painful delivery, the Lightning waiting in the bed-chamber of 
“Semele. Sing the birth of twice-born Bacchus whom having taken wet from the 
“fre. . . .’—(Nonnus, 1). : 

‘* Having broken a part of the earth-encircling Aether, he placed Dionysus in it.”— 
(Euripides, Bacchae, 293, 294). 
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Brn.—The date is out of such prolixity ; 
We'll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a scarf, 
Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; 
-Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance: 
But let them measure us by what they will : 
We'll measure them a measure, and be gone. 
Rom.— Give me a torch ; I am not for this ambling ; 
Being but heavy I will bear the light. 


Mer.—Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dance. 


Rom.—Not I, believe me; you have dancing shoes 
With nimble soles ; J have a soul of lead* 
So stakes me to the ground I cannot move. 
Merr.—You are a lover ; borrow Cupid’s wings, 
And soar with them above a common bound. 
Rom.—I am too sore enpierced with his shaft 
To soar with his light feathers, and so bound, 
I eannot bound a pitch above dull woe : 
Under love’s heavy burden do I sink. 
Mer, —And to sink in it, should you burden love ; 
Too great oppression for a tender thing. 
Rom.—Is lovea tender thing ? it is too rough, 
Too rude, too. boisterous, and it pricks like thorn. 
Mer.—If love be rough with you, be rough with love ; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. 
Give me a case to put my Visage in ; 
A visor for a visor! what care I 
What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle brows shall blush for me. 
Bren.—Come, knock and enter ; and no sooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 
Rom.—A torch for me ; let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels, 
For | am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase ; 
I'll be a candle-holder, and look on. 
The game was ne’er so fair, and Iam done. 
Mer.—Tut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word ; 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire 
Of this sir-reverence love, wherein thou stick’st 
Up to the ears. Come, we burn daylight, ho! 
Rom.—Nay, that’s not so. 
MER. — I mean, sir, in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment sits 
* Five times in that ere once in our five wits.— Aor I. Sc. 4. 


The connection between the friend of the Sonnets and the torch, to 
say nothing of love, is as striking in the poems as it is in the above 





* This paradox of heavy lightness, is borrowed from Plato’s Phedrus, and the 
allegory of the chariot. Here we have the two loves,—viz., corporeal and divine ; the 
one struggling heavenwards, the other earthwards. It is plain that this is creation in 
its most exhaustive comprehension. Romeo is heavy, and has a soul of lead ; because 
he is weighted down by the corporeal love, viz., the poet’s outer art. Compare Sonnet 
51, where the poet alludes to the setting free of his art soul through revelation. The 
arrows of Cupid were sometimes tipped with lead, heavy and blunt, and produced 
aversion. 
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passage, in context with Romeo and Cupid. The first Sonnet opens 
with an allusion to “lights flame” of this friend, in what seems to us an 
intentional and profound manner. And these Sonnets conclude with 
Cupid, who reverses his torch, and extinguishes it in a ‘cold valley 
fountain.” ‘The torch held erect, as it was by the statue of Bacchus at 
‘“‘ Kleusis (Pausan. m. l.c.), and as it is by other figures of him still 
‘“‘ extant, means life; while its being reversed, as it frequently is upon 
‘‘ sepulchral urns and other monuments of the kind, invariably signifies 
“death or extinction.”*—(Payne Knight's Symbol. of Ancient Art, 12). 

Thus we find that light, life, and love, are closely connected terms of 
a profound symbolism borrowed from creative principles. And it cannot 
be accidental that Shakespeare so connotes them. 7 

In this passage there is some profound intimacy of union in idea 
subsisting between Romeo, a torch, and Cupid, as torch-bearer :— 


RomE0.—Give me a torch ; I am not for this ambling, 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 


Romro.—A torch for me; let wanton light of heart 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels 
For I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase ; 
I'll be a candle-holder, and look on 
The game was ne’er so fair and I am done. 


MeERcuTI0,.—Tut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word. 


It is plain to us that Romeo is presented to us here as no other than 
Eros, Cupid. The paradox of some light in darkness, is apparent on the 
slightest study of this passage, and other parts of the play. For example, 
Juliet says (Act III., Sc. 2) :— 


Come Romeo ! come thou day in night. 
Compare this with :— 


Come, we burn daylight ho ! 

Rom.—Nay, that’s not so, 

Mer.—I mean sir, in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgement sits 
Five times in that ere once in our five wits. 


If we turn to Juliet, we are at once struck with Romeo's description 
of her as teaching “ the torches to burn bright.” This is an extraordinary 
metaphor, applicable rather to Night, than to beauty. We would imagine 
SUES 

* Over the poet’s monument are two Cupids, one with reversed torch. Lord Lytton 
remarks, in connection with a paragraph addressed to the Rosicrucian Brotherhood :— 
“From the Sarcophagus and the urn I awake the Genius of the extinguished Torch 
‘and so closely does its shape resemble Eros, that at moments I scarcely know which 
“of ye dictate tome. O Love! O Death !.”—Zanoni (10). 

This play of Romeo and Juliet might be summed up in this double antithesis :— 
“QO Love! O Death !”—the Producer and the Destroyer, out of whose antinomy and 


reconciliation is formed the endless marriage (ring) circle of the eternity of Le 
double lite Ghe doable Tae ur Behe (ring) | eternity of “Rabie 
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that female beauty would dim the torches rather than teach them “ to 
burn bright.” But the context of the passage with night, is most 
unmistakeable, as if Juliet were the Moon. 


O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiops ear. 

“The self-created mind of the eternal Father,” says the Orphic poet, 
“spread the heavy bond of Love through all things, that they might 
“endure for ever, which heavy* bond of love is no other than the EPQ> 
“TPOTOTONOS®, or mystic Bacchus, to whom the celebration of the 
“ mysteries was therefore dedicated.”t—(R. P. Knight, p.10 Symbolical 
Language of Ancient Art and Mythology). 

Epya voycas yap matptkos voos avroyeveOAos 
Ilacw eveoreipev decpov repiBpiOn epwros 
Odpa Ta mavta peves ypovoy ets amepavTov epwra. 


(Fragm. Orphic. No. xxaviit. ed. Gesn.) 


A fragment of Empedocles, preserved by Athenagoras, may serve as a 
comment upon these Orphic verses. Speaking of the elements which 
compose the world, he enumerates,— 

IIvp xat vdwp Kat yaa, Kal nepos nmiov dyos, 
Kai deduy peta Town. 


Mark the word heavy (epi8p10y), and compare Romeo’s speech :— 


O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Misshapen chaos of well seeming forms ! 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! 


Again compare :— 


I have a soul of lead 
Being but heavy I will bear the light ! 


Can it be fora moment doubtful that the poet employs this word 
*‘ heavy,” in the sense of the “‘ heavy bond of love” (creative) of the Orphic 
fragment quoted? This proves the extraordinary classical attainments 
of the author of these plays. 

There is a visible connection between Sonnet 68, and the Merchant of 
Venice, touching, I have no doubt, the very essence of the poet’s art, as 


“‘T have a soul of lead.’”’ The arrows of Cupid were “blunt and heavy with 
Lead, ”” (see “ heavy bond of Love,” —Orphic Hymn.) Mark the name Mercutio (Mercury). 
Hermes was the sacred Herald in the Mysteries.—‘‘ Is Love a tender thing ?” compare 
Plato’s Banquet, where Love is described as “ young and ftender.”” Compare Moth in 
Love’s Labors Lost,—“ young and tender.”—(Act I, Sc. 2). 

“ Thus then he is young,and in addition to being young is a tender being.” - (Banquet), 
+ “ Orpheus showed forth the rites of the hidden Mysteries.” — (Lurtpides, Rhaesus,942). 

**The Orphic, called the Bacchic rites.” —(Herodot. xi. 81). 

‘The emblems of Osiris are those of Bacchus. The Egyptian priests affirm that 
* Orpheus borrowed from them the Mysteries which he instituted in honor of Bacchus 
“and Ceres, who are Osiris and Isis. The rites of Kotuto (Kotys) and Bendis (Artemis- 
“ Diana) from which the Orphic Rite originated.”—(Strabo X. 470), 


~ 
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true art compared with false art. This difference and distinction depends 
upon imitation in the second or third degrees, The first degree is God’s 
own art, Creation. The second is copy of that creation from its spiritual 
ideal side. The third is false art, viz., copy of an image, mere orna- 
ment, borrowed from phenomena. With Shakespeare all art that is not 
the splendour of truth, or at least dependent on it, is but borrowed 
art,—ornament. : 
Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty liv’d and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were borne, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head ; 
Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay : 
In him those holy antique hours are seen, 
Without all ornament itself and true, 
Making no summers of another’s green, 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store,* 
To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 
Is it not plain that this is Nature’s own art, and that this art belongs 
to the origin of the Drama, and the worship of Dionysus, round which it 
arose, as a cult devoted to nature and creation? ‘The true origin of 
Dramatic Art are those “holy antique howrs” when religion, nature, and 
the stage were one. Weare apt to forget, that Greek ideal art, was at 
one with philosophy and religion, The Greek therefore called the poet 
by the name of Maker, or Creator, for the divinity of the poet was 
borrowed from the power he possessed of imitating the Divine Architect, 
thinking and embodying a universe. It is the Greek Pantheism, (so 
exquisitely reproduced in Shelley’s Adonais), that so essentially circles 
around the altar of Dionysus, and with its Dithyramb imitates in dance 
the revolution of the planets, in honour of the leader of the chorus of 
the fire-breathing stars, that we re-find in these Sonnets. Greek art has 
been, and will be, the poet’s prototype and pattern for ever. Why? 
Because it identifies Art and Nature, religion and philosophy. Because 
it is as one with great creating Nature. The true origin of Dramatic 
art as a copy of existence, belongs to the Mysteries and their shows. The 
very Drama is but a copy of external nature from the one side, and of 
spiritual nature from its philosophic side at the same time on the other. 
The shows were symbolic. We are apt to forget that Greek Dramatic 
art was written with quite a different object and aim, to what now, or 


* O she is rich in beauty ; only poor, 
That when she dies with beauty dies her store. 
Bacchus was the Productive Principle which imparts its animating and fertilizing 
influence to every thing around. According to Proclus, Bacchus is the. Demiurge (in 
the Orphic views), analogous to the One Father who generates total fabrication. 
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even in Shakespeare’s time, constituted the motives of play writing. 
The imitation of Nature, doubly spiritual and material, was the first 
object. Need we point to the symbolic rites of the Eleusinian ritual as 
proof ofour theory? Is not the search of Déméter for her daughter by 
night, with the help of the Dadouchos, or torch-bearer (who was Diony- 
sus), symbolic in itself? The reason Greek art attained such excellence 
is explained by the identity of religion, art, and nature, as being all one 
thing in the eyes of this gifted people. Plato, who is their inspired 
mouthpiece, presents us with the philosophy of this Idealism. Is it to 
be wondered at, that this classical art, has ever remained with Plato as 
its exponent, the fountain-head of every poet who has come after him ! 
Is there nothing in common in the following lines—Sonnet 27 :— 


Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
' The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 

But then beginsa journey in my head 
To work my mind, when body’s work expired : 
For then my thoughts, from far where I abide, 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight, 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 

There is evidently community of idea between the play and the 
sonnet. ‘The idea suggested is that of a distant sun looking on its own 
- reflections, or shadows, like moonlight. It is needless to repeat that 
this is Plato’s allegory of the VIIth Book of the Republic over again, 
viz., spiritual truth producing images or reflections. It seems to us that 
these Sonnets are in the profoundest connection with the plays as philo- 


sophical creative principles, throwinga spiritual daylight upon the 
worlds they govern. | 
There is a paradox presented here, of light wn darkness, which imme- 

diately recalls the paradox of the Sonnets and of Rosalind in Love’s 
Labors Lost. This paradox is that of identity and difference, of unity 
and separation. In Love’s Labors Lost, Rosalind is at once the sun, 
and “as black as ebony.” Not alone this, but in describing her color, 
the king in that play employs the same simile as in the passage quoted 
(on page 209), viz., that of Hthvops :—- 

Dum.—To look like her, are chimney sweepers black. 

Lone.—And, since her time, are colliers counted bright. 


Kina.—And Lthiops of their sweet complexion crack. 
Dum.-—Dark needs no candle now, for dark is light. 


This is no mere paradox of word play, but a profound philosophical 
paradox of Creation, and of this creative art itself. This Rosalind a 
moment before is the sun : 


Brron,—Did they, quoth you? Who sees the heavenly Rosalind. 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
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At the first opening of the gorgeous east, 

Bows not his vassal head ; and, strucken blind, 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ? 

What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 

Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 

That is not blinded by her majesty ? 

Kina.— What zeal, what fury hath inspir’d thee now ?* 

My love, her mistress, is a gracious moon ; 

She, an attending star, scarce seen a light. 
Brron.—My eyes are then no eyes nor [ Biron ; 

O, but for my love, day would turn to night / 

Of all complexions, the cull’d sovereignty 

Do meet as at a fair, in her fair cheek ; 

Where several worthies make one dignity ; 

Where nothing wants, that want itself doth seek. 

Lend me the flourish of all gentle tongues,— 

Fie, painted rhetoric ! O, she needs it not : 

To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs ; 

She passes praise : then praise too short doth blot. 

mn A wither’d hermit, jfive-score winter’s worn, 

Might shake off fifty, looking in her eye > 

Beauty doth yarnish age, as if new-born, 

And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. 

O, ’t is the sun that maketh all things shine! 
Kina.—By heaven, thy love is black as ebony !} 
Brron.—Is ebony like her? O wood divine ! 

A wife of such wood were felicity. 

O, who can give an oath? where is a book ? 

That [ may swear, beauty doth beauty lack : 

If that she learn not of her eye to look : 

No face is fair, that is not full so black. 
Kine.—O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the school of night ! 

And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well. 


How are we to understand this enigma? The poems are divided into 
two portions, separated not only in sex, but in attributes of direct oppo- 
sition. The first 126 Sonnets areaddressedtoaman, who is love, light, truth, 
life, the sun, and who ‘‘is to pace forth” in future ages. With the 126th 
Sonnet a line of separation is marked. And the second portion com- 





* When the King exclaims,— 
What zeal, what fury hath inspir’d thee now ? 
we have a hint that fully harmonises with the later,— 
No devil will fright thee then so much as she. 
Mr. Brown, writing of the representation on a vase of the ‘‘ enthroned Persephone in 
Hades,” says “a Fury stands on her right hand with two large torches.” 
“Diana was represented in the ancient Mysteries as bearing a torch in each hand.” 
—(Buckley’s Sophocles, p. 209, note). 
“The torch-lighted shores where the ‘awful Goddesses’ foster for mortals THOSE 
“ HALLOWED RITES albeit the golden key (exclusive power) of which hath come upon 
“the tongue of the ministering Eumolpidae (hereditary priests of the Eleusinian Mys- 
“ teries).”’— Sophocles, Oedip. Col. 1049. 
“ Receiving the lamp sacred to the Infernal 
Goddesses, O girls.’—(Aristoph. Thesmoph, 101.) 

+ There is evident allusion here to the Latin word LUX by its first letter L (“ shake 
off fifty looking in her eye.”) LUX means eye,—the Sun. Lucina,—a title of Diana, 
as presiding over the birth of mortals, derived from the Latin “lux,” “lucis,” “light,” 
or from ‘‘lucus,” a glove, 

¥ “ Ceteri ex ebeno esse tradunt.”—(Pliny I. I, on Diana). 
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mences ¢o a woman, who is in direct contrast to the man, death, hate, 
darkness, falsehood, and a separating medium. But at the same time, 
She is a paradox of opposites, because she contains the man:— 

A man in hue (you) all hues in his controlling. 

Let us be plain. The master-mistress of these Sonnets is the marriage 
of the man to the woman—of light to darkness, of spiritual truth to 
esthetic beauty that obscures it. This woman, or man-woman is the 
poet’s pantheistic universe of creative art, that reconciles and separates, 
that reveals and obscures at once according as we study her outwardly 
or inwardly,—exoterically or esoterically. 

This marriage, we maintain, is Plato’s creation through Love, 
the kosmogonical Eros, Phanes,* Erikapeios, Dionysus, or Adonis. Now 
directly we turn to the Sonnets, we find the poet presenting us 
with Eros as a torch-bearer. Mr. Brown has told us that “ Phanes, 
“‘ one of the names of this Orphic Eros, means a torch, and that in the 
“Bacchic orgies there were solemn torch processions.”—(Hur. Ion 
550. pvorypiov te TOV aroppytwv davas, Rhes. 943.) Indeed, davy 
means a torch.t But this Phanes was Cupid, Eros, or Love, one of 
the oldest and first of kosmogonical principles mentioned by Hesiod and 
other theorists as the son of Night. Now in the sense of all creation, 
the son is but the incarnation of the father, who is as it were, lover, 
husband, and child in almost every kosmogony. At the same time, there 
is always the paradox of dual unity, or androgynous marriage, as we 
have elsewhere abundantly proved. The very essence of this dual unity 
is paradox, and we must be prepared for it in the poet’s works. But to 


* Pavns (Phanes ). 
“A mystic divinity in the system of the Orphics, is also called Eros, Ericapeus, 
“ Metis, and Protogonos. He is said to have sprung from the mystic mundane egg, 
“and to have been the father of all gods, and the creator of men.”—(Proc. in Plat. 
Crat. 36) ; Smith’s Dictionary of Mythology. 

“ Fur alter hilt Lobeck diejenige Orphische Theogonie, welche von Damascius (c. 
‘123, s. 380), als die gewohnliche, oder die in den Rhapsodieen enthaltene, bezeichnet 
“‘ wird, und von der uns noch ziemlich viele Bruchstiicke und Nachrichten sind. Das 
“erste ist nach dieser Darstellung Chronos. Dieser bringt den Aether und den 
** dunkeln unermesslichen Abgrund, oder das Chaos hervor, aus beiden bildet er sodann 
“ein silbernes Hi, und aus diesem geht alles erleuchtend der erstgetorene Gott Phanes 
“hervor, der auch Metis, Eros und Erikapaus gennant wird ; er enthalt die keime 
* aller Gotter in sich, und aus diesem Grunde, wie es scheint, wird er als mannweiblich 
“bezeichnet, und zugleich mit verschiedenen Thierkopfen und auderen derastigen 
“ attributen ausgestattet.”—(Die Philosophie der Griechen. Zeller. vierte auflage, Vol. I, 

. 85). 
be Als Zeus zur Herrschaft gelangt ist, verschlingt er den Phanes, und ebendesshalb 
“ist er selbst, wie schon friiher aus Orpheus augefiihrt wurde der Inbegriffaller Dinge. 
—(Ibid). 

+ “Thus Dionysos-Phanes, is the phane, or torch, 2.e., Helios, who makes manifest. 
“The Phanai were the solemn torch-processions in the Dionysiak ritual. So again, 
‘Dionysos as ‘ Phanes the Theban,’ is the ‘ illustrious son of night,’ inasmuch as Chaos 
* precedes order, and the sun is born from the darkness.’ —(Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. 
LT, p. 26). 
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return to Romeo as torch-bearer, we shall find the poet in the Sonnets 
perfectly understands the kosmogonical Cupid as a torch-bearer. 
Strangely, if not significantly, it is the two last Sonnets that close with — 
this connection. Never let us forget that the male friend of the first 
portion of the Sonnets is always addressed as Love, and life, and that he 
is a “lovely boy,” the “ puer eternus,” or the ‘‘ever youth.” It is only 
natural if he is the poet’s soul, and logos who shall reveal him, that he 
shall fall asleep like Psyche, in the Hades of this Art,—until delivered 
through time. 


Cupid laid by his brand and fell asleep, 
A maid of Dian’s this advantage found. 
And his love kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley fountain of that ground ; 
Which borrow’d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new-fired, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ; 
I sick withal, the help of bath desired, 
And thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest, 
But found no cure ; the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress’ eyes. 


CLIV. 


The little Love-god lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs that vow’d chaste life to keep 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts hath warmed ; 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping, by a virgin hand disarm’d. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by es 
Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseased ; but I, my mistress’ thrall 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove 
Love’s fire heats water ; water cools not love. 


Cupid thus presented as Luxnuchus, or torch-bearer, is very strange. 
The relation of Eros to the Genius of Death (who, by the way, sits with 
reversed torch and closed eyes over the monument at Stratford), is thus 
commented upon by the late Lord Lytton :—“From the Sarcophagus 
‘and the urn I awake the Genius of the extinguished torch (the Greek 
“‘ Genius of Death), and so closely does it resemble Eros, that at moments 
‘‘T scarcely know which of ye dictates to me—O Love! O Death.”— 
(Zanoni, Chap. V.) It is plain that the poet was well acquainted with 
Phanes, the torch-bearing Eros. The reader is entreated to meditate, 
over the passage out of Romeo and Juliet we have quoted, to connote 
the evident relationship between Cupid, Romeo, and the torch. 
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Wonderfully fond is the poet of this torch metaphor, as representative of 
spuritual light. 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themsely ves, for if our virtue, 
Etc., ete. 

The entire scene, with its torch-bearer Romeo, and its call to the 
dance, strangely parallels, the Chorus of Mystics in the Batrachoi of 
Aristophanes, calling on Iakchos to lead the sacred dance in the meadow, 
torch in hand, on which the god exclaims, “I will go with the damsels 
‘and the women where they by night celebrate the festival of the 
“ goddess, bearing the sacred torch.” —(Bat. 444-5). “Thus was Dionysos 
“installed as the Dadouchos, or Torch-bearer, at the Mysteries.” — (Brown, 
The Great. Dionysiak Myth, Vol. I, 220). “The four principal personages 
‘at Hleusis, were the Hierophant, who is said by Eusebius, to have been 
‘an impersonation of the Demi-urge ; the Dadouchos, or Torch-bearer, 
“a type of the Sun, or Helios-Dionysos; the Assistant at the Altar, 
“who is said to have represented the Moon; and the Hierokerux, or 
«Sacred Herald, who wasa type of Hermes. With respect to this last 
‘subtle-phased divinity, Professor Max Miller remarks :—“ He is the 
‘herald of the gods, so is the twilight. He, is the spy of the night- 
* yuKTos orwmTnp, he sends sleep and dreams.” | 

Now mark the name Mercutio, and what cannot be chance, his speech 
upon dreams. Note that this speech is in context with the aforesaid 
quoted torch-bearing scene. Hermes and Mercury are identical. 
Mercutio, is of course, a synonym for Mercury. But we must first 
prove that Mercury was the dream-sender. Mons. Bouché-Leclerq 
remarks :—‘“‘Au pouvoir de faire dormir, il joignit celui de faire 
“réver ; il amena les songes des lieux ou il conduisait les ames, et, 
“‘ajouta & ses nombreuses fonctions, celle de ‘conducteur de songes.’ 
““C’est un titre que lui donne déja un ede homérique* et qu'il con- 
‘serve & travers toutes les altérations subies parla mythologie greco- 
“romaine.” t—(Z/istovre de la Divination). 

Let it be here remarked that the Dadouchos, or Torch-bearer, at 
Eleusis was this mystic Love, Phanes himself. How comes it we find 
Romeo presented to us as torch-bearer in context with Cupid, and 
accompanied by Mercutio, the latter of whom in perfect keeping with 
his character of dream-sender makes the following speech? :— 


Rom.—I dream’d a dream to-night. 
MeER.— And so did I. 





* Hymn, Hom. In Mercur., 14. 

+ Hermés est appelé OvetpoTromres (Athen I, 16, 6). trvov TposTartys (Whi. I, 13). 
umvoooTns (Lustath. ad Odyss, VIL, 1388). Sermonis dator atque somniorum (Orelli, 
1417). 


+ 
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Rom.—Well, what was yours ? 
MeER.— That dreamers often lie. 
Rom.—In bed asleep, while they do dream things true. 
Mer.— O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs, 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers, 
The traces of the smallest spider’s web, 
The collars of the moonshine’s watery beams, 
Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lash of film, 
Her waggoner a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid; 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut 
Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 
Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love ; 
O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight, 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees, 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are : 
Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 
And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice ; 
Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
Of healths five-fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes, 
And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two 
And sleeps again. 





Is all this accidental? Was Shakespeare at his wits ends how to fill 
up the intervals in the retardation of the main action of the play with 
anything that first occurred to him? Or is this speech in exquisite 
unity with our entire ideat That Mercutio is Mercury, we find in the 
original of the piece. Indeed, the antiquity of this tale, suspiciously 
classes it with other stories that came down from the middle ages 
pregnant with two meanings,—one for the initiated, another for the 
public :— 

‘Tn truth, the story must have been very familiar to everybody long 
“before Shakespeare thought fit to adopt it for the company to which he 
“belonged. One early notice of it, three-and-twenty years older than 
‘‘the date of the first edition of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ is to be found in 
«“¢A right excellent and pleasant Dvralogue betwene Mercury and a 
“© ¢ Souldier, 8°, 1574; and there the author, Barnabe Rich, informs us 
‘that, ‘the pittifull history of Romeus and Julietta,’ was represented 
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“upon tapestry, as if it were then not an uncommon subject for that 
“species of domestic illustration. The next allusion to it is in ‘The 
“Gorgeous Gallery of Inventions, 1578; and in the following year we 
“find it spoken of in ‘A Poor Knight his Palace of Private Pleasure’ ; 
“while Stanyhurst, in his Epitaph at the end of his hexametrical trans- 
“lation of ‘ The first foure bookes of Virgil’s Mneis,’ 1582, places Juliet 
‘in the same line with Dido and Cleopatra.” —(Hazlitt’s Shakespeare 
Library). 

This classifying of Juliet in company with Dido and Cleopatra, shows 
the important, (if not the allegorical significance), attached to the original 
story of Romeo and Juliet. Now comes a curious piece of evidence in 
the play itself, to prove that the poet had studied Stanyhurst’s epitaph, 
at the end of his translation, of “the first foure bookes of Virgil Aineis, 
1582.” — 


_Ben.—Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo, 


Mer. —Without his roe, like a dried herring ; 
O flesh how art thou so fishified ! 
Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in ; 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
Marry, she had a better love to berhyme her ; 
Dido a dowdy ;. Cleopatra a gipsy. 


These two names coming together as they do in the same order, 
as we are led to suppose Stanyhurst has placed them in his epitaph, (at 
the end of his translation of Virgil’s first four books of the Aineis), is 
proof that the poet had studied the story in all its repeated forms, 
contemporary as well as ancient. 

We maintain that Romeo and Juliet are both connected by subtle, 
though palpable, links of evidence with the Sonnets. We are glad to 
say, that we are not singular in this apparently strange opinion, as the 
following extract will prove :— 

“Many will no doubt suppose that the ‘language of Romeo,’ in the 
‘1st Scene of the Ist Act, expresses a merely local truth, where he says 
“ of Juliet :— 

O she is rich in beauty, only poor, 
That when she dies with beauty dies her store, 


For beauty starv’d with her severity, 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 
“Here is language similar to that of the opening Sonnets, as addressed 
“to Beauty's Rose, supposed to be a young man, the Earl of South- 
“ ampton, but in truth, the figure in the Sonnets encloses the abstract 
‘eternal truth in the heaven of art ; while in the drama, the poet uses 
“the ideal truth in the region of time.’—(Remarks on Shakespeare's 


Sonnets, p. 52. Hitchcock). 
Q 
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Let the reader mark the word ‘“ store,” and carefully study the use 
of this word in the Sonnets, and its parallel context associations. Com- 
pare Sonnet XIV :— 

And constant stars, in them I read such art, 


As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou would’st convert. 


Compare XIth Sonnet :— 


But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end, 
And kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 


Compare also, Sonnet IX :— 


Let those whom Nature hath not made for store, 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish. 


Mr. Brown writes (Great Dionysiak Myth) :—‘ The starry-faced Ether 
‘and the Moon begin the dance, and all nature follows ; and the starry- 
“Ether is but Dionysos in his spotted starry robe, the ‘pattern of 
““<things in the heavens.” Compare (Act III., Sc. 2), Romeo and 


Juliet -— 


Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow’d night, 
Give me my Romeo ; and when he shall die 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night. 


Compare Sonnet 98 : 

. Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I with these did play : 

This is the Summer youth who as Attys, Linus, Adonis, or Dionysus, 
was bewailed in the autumn months as the death of a youth of extraor- 
dinary beauty and promise, as the life and spiritual soul of all vegetation, 
and vernal florescence. It is round these boys that the first efforts of 
Greek poetry found its birth and origin. The Talemus, the Scephrus, 
the Lityrses, the Bormus, the Maneros, and the laments for Hylas and 
Adonis were the earliest efforts of Greek poetry. And each one of them 
is a Threne that circles around the death of a youth, who is, but the 
personification of the glory of Summer, and who is, as it were, the 
pattern, and archetypal soul, of the productive and fertilising solar 
powers of the summer solstice. 

K. O. Miiller remarks :—‘“ The Linus evidently belongs to a elass 
“of deities or demi-gods, of which many instances occur in the 
‘‘religions of Greece and Asia Minor; boys of extraordinary beauty, 
“and in the flower of youth, who are supposed to have been drowned, 
“or devoured by raging dogs, or destroyed by wild beasts, and whose 
“death is lamented in the harvest, or other period of the hot season. 
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“It is obvious that these cannot have been real persons, whose death 
“excited so general a sympathy. The real subject of lamentation was 
“the tender beauty of the spring destroyed by the summer heat.”— 
(History of Literature of Ancient Greece, p. 18). (Vide Muller’s Dorians, 
Book, 2 ch. 8-12). 

Again, “As a singular being, however, in the assembly of the Greek 
“deities, stands the changeable god of flourishing, decaying, and 
“renovated Nature—Dionysus, whose alternate joys, and sufferings, 
‘and marvellous adventures, show a strong resemblance to the form 
“which religious notions assumed in Asia Minor.” 

Can we doubt for an instant, the identity of the friend of the 
Sonnets with this summer youth, when the poet says :-—(104th 
Sonnet)— 


For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead. 


And again—(54) :— 


Sweet roses* do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made ; 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 


And of this separation of the poet’s art into Winter and Summer, he 
says—(56) :— 
Or call it winter, which being full of care, 
Makes summer’s welcome, thrice more wish'd, more rare. 


Have we not here the rationale of the Winter’s Tale, even to its very 
title,—its separation and reconciliation?+ Is not this youth Florizel, 
who comes like the solar Dionysus, to woo the lost Persephone (Perdita), 
and is not the play crowned with the returning life of the sleeping earth 
mother Déméter (Hermione)? This unveiling of the statue of Hermione 
with its return to life, is nothing new. This was part of the sacred 
dramatic shows of the Mysteries. Hear Mr. Brown (Great Dionystak 


* Shakespeare repeatedly calls his friend, a rose, beauty’s rose, a bud, etc. (vide 
passim in the Sonnets). ‘The rose was dedicated in antiquity to Venus, as the 
‘symbol of secrecy, hence the common expression ‘under the rose.’ It was also a 
“symbol of immortality. The rose was afterwards applied to signify Christ, and a 
“ rose resting on a cross, typified the Soter on the cross, or the secret of immortality.” 
—(Mackenzie’s Royal Masonic Cyclopedia). 

+ Creuzer remarks, “That the fundamental doctrines, or principles, of the Eleusinian 
“Mysteries, were separation and reconciliation.” He quotes Nicomachus, to the 
effect that—“ TheDyas is the source of all harmony, and Erato amongst the Muses— 
“also Harmonia. And the Dyas is toleration or patience, and power or might (matter),” 

Now the dyas is here borrowed from Pythagorean doctrines, and means the duad, 
as phenomena, separated or joined to the ideal or spiritual, represented by the monad. 
The curious combination of expression, whereby the dyas is called patience (Duldsam- 
keit), finds a very significant reflection in the following pregnant passage, when allied 
to our theory of revelation— 

She sat like patience on a monument. 
This Dyas is not only Harmonia, or Hermione, it is Artemis Himeros. 


Q 2 
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Myth, Vol. I, 316) :—‘‘So Themistios, writing in the fourth century of 
“the Christian era, illustrates his father’s exposition of the Aristotelic 
‘philosophy by the priest throwing open the propyloea of the temple of 
“ Eleusis ; whereupon the statue of the Goddess, under a burst of light, 
“ appeared in full splendour, and the gloom and utter darkness in which the 
* snectators have been enveloped were dispelled.” —(Christie’s Disquisitions). 

But what has all this to do with Romeo and Juliet? Simply, that 
we may assume, as a fair induction, that the Winter’s Tale is no 
solitary example, of the subtle relationship existing between the plays 
and the sonnets, but that the unity of this mighty scheme of self- 
revealing Art is complete and entire, and not confined solely to one 
solitary example. When Schlegel calls this play, both the Deification 
and the Funeral of Love, he is rightly describing it. It is indeed 
the deification of the poet’s cosmogonic creative principles, and its 
funeral, since this art with its secret, was only put together in order 
to be separated in life, and united in death. . 

As for Romeo he answers in many details to the beautiful youth and 
friend of the Sonnets, whom we maintain to be Love, and the poet’s 
creative Platonic spiritual sun — the torch-bearer Phanes of the 
Mysteries. Romeo is in himself, it will be granted, an ideal per- 
sonification of Love in its strongest and best points. But the poet 
has taken especial pains to enforce this connection by classical hints 
of the profoundest possible creative signification, as may be seen in 
what we have already said. If we now turn to Juliet, the connection 
of bits of the text with kosmical ideas, to be refound in connection 
with the black-mistress of the poems, is no whit less striking and self- 
evident. For example :— 


Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 

The brightness of her cheek, would shame those stars, 
As daylight doth a lamp ; her eye in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so bright, 

That birds would sing and think it were not night. 


This cosmical parallel passes for mere poetical metaphor and license. 
We are very positive that a profound purpose and philosophical connec- 
tion with the Sonnets is here seriously to be discovered. Compare 
Sonnet CXXXIT :— 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 


Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face. 


Now parallel :-— 


Rom. But soft! What light through yonder window breaks ! 
. It is the east, and Juliet zs the sun! 
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Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she ? 

Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools, do wear it, cast it off. 

Juliet is here the moon’s maid, a hint that refers us again to Diana. 
The Hermetic Sunand Moon were called the eyes of heaven. And it seems 
to us that Juliet is in some way connected doubly with the heavens, 
Night and Nature. This idea is reinforced by the following passage :— 
In one little body 
Thou counterfeit’st a bark, a sea, a wind. 


“Jul. And yet I wish but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep: the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite.’—Act II. Sc. 2. 


Cap. How now! aconduit girl? What! Still in tears? 
Evermore showering? In a little body 
Thou counterfeit’st a bark,* a sea, a wind. 
For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing in this salt flood. 
This should be compared with Sonnet CXXXV :— 


The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 

And in abundance addeth to his store ; 

So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will, 

One will of mine to make thy large Will more 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill ; 
Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 


Here we have the creative power, Well, in context with the sea. 
There are points of striking resemblance between Juliet, and the mis- 
tress of the sonnets. These parallels of night, the sea, and creation, can 
hardly be the result of mere coincidence. It seems to us that the 
marriage of Romeo and Juliet, together with their immediate separa- 
tion, and union in death, is particularly significant by the light of our 
entire theory of revelation. ‘The poet’s art is creation in its most uni- 
versal acceptation, with revelation, through the mysteries of the life 
beyond. Such a scheme embraces Death, as the central or mid-winter 
point of this seif-revealing Art. 

One striking parallel, presented by Romeo and Juliet to other plays 
of Shakespeare, deserves especial consideration. This is the marriage of 
the lovers, and the banishment of Romeo, when parallel’d with the 
marriage and banishment of Posthumus in Cymbeline. It is quite 


* “ A ship ascended with the Virgin.” —Firmicus, de Errore, 7. 


“Bacchus is the Rain-god. He is brought up by the Hyads, the Rain-nymphs.”— 
Preller, I,, 415. 


Compare (Sonnet LX XV) :— 
So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 
Or as sweet-season’d showers are to the ground. 
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impossible that these marriages, and their immediate separation 


either through simulated death, exile, or other cause, can be so 
often repeated in these works without some profound intention: 
Mark the everlasting repetition. Hero and Claudio, are separated (at 
the point of marriage), in the same way as Imogen and Posthumus 
Romeo and Juliet, Helena and Bertram, Leontes and Hermione, 
Pericles and Thaisa. As we again repeat, (and we never shall tire 
of iterating,) Hero, Juliet, Imogen, Hermione, and Thaisa, all fall into 
a death sleep, or simulated death, that has no reality except in appear- 
ance, And with most this jumps with the moment of separation from 
their respective husbands, or nearly so. Now mark the significance, 
of the return to life, of these supposedly dead wives or sweethearts. 
They return to life with restoration to ther husbands. Surely this 
separation may be taken then as the cause or proximate cause of this 
death sleep? If the poet desired to draw a ‘speaking picture’ of his 
Art, separated (through time) from the real life pertaining to its esoteric 
and divine spiritual rationalism, how better could he perform this than 
by giving us the symbolism of the separation of Summer and Winter, 
life and death, husband and wife, mind and matter, so pourtrayed as 
herein presented to us? 

The poet’s Art plan was only put together, in order to be separated, 
since the profound plan of its self-revealing unity, embraced this divorce 
through time, with revelation at the end to bring “the wheel full 
circle.” Hero, Hermione, Thaisa, Juliet, as pictured dead, or in their death- 
sleep, are portraits of the poet’s art wnrevealed,—apparently dead, but 
no more dead than the slumbering earth-mother in winter, or the day 
in night awaiting the rosy touch of Memmon’s fingers. That this is 
what these separations and discords mean, followed by heavenly harmony 
and music of the spheres we doubt not. It would be curious indeed 
after so many monuments and epitaphs, this art should have none of | 
its own. Romeo ‘that day in night” sinks like a setting sun into 
the black night of apparent death. We say apparent, because the 
miracle of this Art, is more than mortal, and we shall have some day 
presented to us, a divine resuscitation of these lovers. It is worthy of 
note, that the black-mistress of the sonnets, is likened to a tomb, indeed, 
the poet likens his art to a tomb, in which he has buried his own logos, 
and light, even like a torch or a sun extinguish’d in water. It is in death 
that he seals up his art, but not in our death, whose last words are 
‘‘ the rest is silence.” But rather in a death that shall be birth, and new 
life—a judgment and an Apocalypse, an Epiphany and an Apotheosis, —~ 
an eternal dawn and everlasting summer, 

The hint given us in the following sonnet, finds particular significance 
by the light of the monuments of the Capulets, of Hero, the status 
of Hermione in the Chapel, and of Thaisa in the Temple, if not of the 
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Oracular gravestone of Timon, the monument of Cleopatra, and the 


bed-chamber of Imogen. 
Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were filled with your most high deserts 
Though yet heaven knows, it ts but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 


Whose life is this that is hidden? We reply, Shakespeare’s friend,— 
his logos or son, who is himself, as creative unity of his works. This 
light is the sun, hidden in the tomb or womb of his art :-— 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
This “buried love” is even this friend of the poet’s, his own heart 


—(unity), buried in his Art, as incarnation of himself,—husband, father, 
s (to him.) 





The earth can yield me but a common grave 
When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie 





When others would give life and bring a tomb. © 

This we think will throw some suggestive light upon the poet’s fond- 
ness for epitaphs, monuments, and tombs. Romeo, who is that “day 
in night,” seems to parallel the friend of the Sonnets, who is 
tombed by the black mistress of the final portion of the Sonnets. This 
love, that can only find refuge in the grave, is highly suggestive of the 
entire theory we are propounding. 

The poet has in a very marked degree, given text emphasis to the 
opposition we pretend to trace, in the plot construction of Romeo and 
Juliet. We maintain that the love of the hero and heroine of the play, 
is union in separation,—a paradox that can only be resolved by revela- 
tion —a mystery thatis buried in the lover’s grave. It is plain that the 
hate of the two rival houses, is an opposition of hate that can only find 
escape in loving death. The reconciliation of these two houses through. 
the loves of Romeo and Juliet cannot be in this world, but only beyond 
the grave—in the next. And this is precisely what we believe the poet 
intends to signify with regard to his own Art. We must seek for its 
concord or unity in the divine harmony of its transfiguration in another 
world. For this Art includes heaven and earth, and marries mortal 
beauty to immortal meaning. We seriously suggest that this union in 
opposition, that finds its sole reconciliation in the tomb, is picture of 
the huge scheme of Art we postulate. Sundered in this life, the lovers 
are united in the monument. And it is just here in this one incident 
that we touch the whole force, beauty and pathos, of this exquisite 
miracle. But note this union in opposition, and its kosmical under- 
current of unity, that hints of chaos and ‘“‘anything of nothing first 


created,” 
RomeEo.—Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love: 


Who then, O brawling love/ O loving hate / 
O anything of nothing first created / 
O heavy lightness! Serious vanity ! 
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Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! 
Still waking sleep, that is not what it is / 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 


How can we wonder at these antinomies, when we find them laid en 
in the Sonnets, as creative principles, that govern the huge canopy of 
this mighty art. For the very friend of the Sonnets is light, love, and 
truth, in opposition to the darkness and hate, of the mistress to ae 
he is married. 

Mark the unmistakeable kosmical unity of thought guiding the poet’s 
pen :— 





O anything of nothing first created ! 


Mis-shapen chaos of well seeming forms! _ . 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health. | 
Surely the writer was thinking of creation through Love, of - 
Empedocles, Chaos, the cloudy smoke of the kosmogonical doctrines of 
Sanchoinathon, or better of Orpheus, with his oppositions of Erebus and 
Phanes, Nux and glittering light, darkness and love, as we find them 
over and over again. The reader has only to turn to Cory’s “ Ancient 
Fragments,” to Cie this antinomy of creation for himself. _ How 
entirely in conformity with Idealism is this ;— 
Anything of nothing first created. 
This is a conscious artist thinking and creating a wore of nathineee 
a Divine Artist giving “ local habitation and a name” to airy nothing ! 


From Chaos were generated Erebus and black Night, 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day. 
First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus ; 
And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven ; 
But in the boundless bosom of Erebus, 
Night, with her black wings, first produced.an erial egg, 
From which, at the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 
Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirlwinds. 
But embracing the dark-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 
He begot our race, and first brought us to light. 

(Aristophanes, Aves. 698, Suid. on Chaos). 

Note here the identity of Eros (Love) with light, and mark the plain 
opposition of light to darkness as creative principles. But love is attrac- 
tion, even so hate is opposition and separation :— 

Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs ; 
Being purg'd a fire sparkling in lover’s eyes ; 
Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with loving tears ; 
What is it else ? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

This extraordinary fondness of the author for paradox is further 
illustrated in the Dream : 

Lys.—A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth. 
THES. — Merry and tragical? Tedious and brief ? 


That is hot ice, and wondrous strange snow, 
How shall we find the concord of this discord. 
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The writer was evidently well acquainted with Horace’s “ concors 
discordia rerum,” as he again indicates in Alls Well that Ends Well :— 


His humble ambition, proud humility, 
His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet, 
His faith, his sweet disaster. 


This paradox is prominent everywhere throughout the poet’s Art, if 
not in actual words, yet in the opposition of plot, person, or character. 

The play of Romeo and Juliet seems to us, to present at once, the 
principles of Shakespeare's entire art and philosophy, viz., love and 
hate, ina very marked degree. For example we have in the hate and 
rivalry of the houses of Montague and Capulet, a decided principle of 
warfare, that forms the essence of the action of the entire play, in 
conflict with the love that attracts Romeo and Juliet to each other, and 
thus separation in life and union in death. In short, we have an 
union of contraries, love and hate, as attraction and opposition. 
Shakespeare declares his creative plan to have been “a mortal war,” and 
“a civil war.”* Itis not difficult to understand these expressions. His end 
and aim was reconciliation of his entire exoteric Art with its inner 
meaning through revelation. This inner unity is love.—the friend of the 
Sonnets. But he must obscure this unity through creation, 7.e., through 
union to a passive principle or expression, which we call esthetic. 
This incarnation, or marriage, of his logos, at once divides him from 
himself, through time, and sets his hand against himself. He sacrifices 
himself in order to return to unity through re-birth. As he truly 
remarks :— 


To give away yourself keeps yourself still 
And you must live drawn by your own sweet skill. 


Shakespeare tells us here his entire Art scheme. If he gives himself 
to his own age,—he keeps himself still. 

How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse, 


Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 


In short, the tendency of Shakespeare’s art to revelation or unity 
(love), is opposed by the obscurity (darkness), of his outer Art as we now 
understand it. This is the dear virtue,—hate of his Art, as we now 
enjoy it. Not only does it oppose, but is in outer and inner conflict 


through— 


A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart ; 

And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety, and the dear heart’s part ; 
As thus ; mine eye’s due is thine outward part 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 


* Against that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 
And this my hand against myself uprear. 
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And we understand at once the following paradox (CXIII) :— 
Incapable of more, replete with you, — 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 

The entire latter portion of the Sonnets is the subject of a paradox of 
love and hate, or truth and lies. This paradox separates Shakespeare 
from his friend, who is himself. This separation is the separation of 
time, compared to a Winter and an Ocean. This division of Shakespeare 
is his own incarnation and descent into his own Art. 

O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 
And what is’t but mine own when I praise thee ? 
Even for this let us divided live, 

And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 

That due to thee which thou deservest alone, 

This separation is the separation of love by hate, viz., light hidden in 
darkness. For this friend of the poet is the sun, his divine philosophic 
unity of love. Shakespeare has set the word against the word. for 
this reason he says :— 


Sweet love renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 
Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d, . 
To-morrow sharp’ned in his former might ; 
So love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fullness, 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love, with a perpetual dullness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be, 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new, 
Come daily to the banks, that when they see, 
Return of love, more blest may be the view ; 
Or call it winter, which, being full of care, 
Makes summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, more rare. 


This “return of love,” is, we suggest, Shakespeare’s unity and revelation 
through this logos, who is everywhere entitled love. The poet hopes 
that the striving of mind towards this revelation, shall not be in vain, 
nor that it be killed ‘“‘ by a perpetual dullness.” The separation of him- 
self from himself, is compared to an ocean,—and this idea we maintain 
finds its full expression in Pericles. Likewise the comparison of a 
Winter, as separation, finds its reflection in the Winter’s Tale. Romeo 
and Juliet, we believe, treats of the same subject from a fresh point of 
view. Romeo and Juliet are separated by death almost at the moment 
of their contract, and this reminds us of the above line :-— 

Which parts the shore, where two contracted new, 
Come daily to the banks, 
We are here strongly put in mind of Hero and Claudio, in Much 
Ado About Nothing. Not only are they separated at the very 
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Instant of contract, but Hero’s name suggests the story of herself and 
Leander, who both truly— 
Came daily to the banks. 


Payne Knight points out that the expressions “ figging and biting the 
“thumb, which Shakespeare probably took from translations of Italian 
“novels,” seem to allude to Bacchus and Priapus. It seems to us 
highly probable, that they are introduced by Shakespeare intentionally. 
Romeo, we are convinced, is intended for Eros or Phanes, Love, and 
therefore Bacchus. Payne Knight, says, p. 14 (Symb. Lang. Anct. Art 
and Myth.) :—“The fig was a still more common symbol; the 
“statues of Priapus being made of the tree, and the fruit being 
“carried with the phallus in the ancient processions in honour of 
“ Bacchus: and still continuing, among the common people of Italy, 
“to be an emblem of what it anciently meant: whence we often see 
“portraits of persons of that country painted with it in one hand, 
“to signify their orthodox devotion to the fair sex. Hence, also, arose 
“the Italian expression ‘ far la fica ;’ which was done by putting the 
“thumb between the middle and fore fingers, as it appears in 
‘many Priapic ornaments now extant; or by puting the finger or the 
“thumb into the corner of the mouth, and drawing it down; of 
“‘which there is a representation. in a small Priapic figure of exquisite 
“ sculpture engraved among the Antiquities of Herculaneum. 

“ Tt ws to these obscene gestures that the expression of figging, and biting 
“ the thumb, which Shakespeare probably took from translations of Italian 
““ novels, seem to allude; see 1 Henry IV. act v. sc. 3, and Romeo and 
“ Juliet, act i. sc. 1. Another old writer, who probably understood 
“ Italian, calls the latter giving the jico,; and according to its ancient 
“ meaning i might very naturally be employed as a silent reproach of effe- 
* minacy.” 

Did the author of the plays open Romeo and Juliet with direct 
Bacchic allusion, by presenting us with the thumb-biting scene, or is 
this accidental? ‘The same question may be asked of other parallels 
perceptible between the play and the sonnets. For example, the dia- 
logue between Romeo and Juliet, about Palmers and Pilgrims, has it no 
relationship to the “ Adventurer setting forth” of the dedication to the 
sonnets, and to the title of the poem, ‘“ The Passionate Pilgrim?’ We 
profoundly believe that the unity of this Art is exquisite, and carried 
down to the most trifling details of dialogue and text. 


Romeo.—If I profane with my unworthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this,— 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss, 
Juliet.—Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this ; 


_ 
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For saints have hands that pilgrim’s hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmer’s kiss. 
Romeo.—Have not saints lips and holy palmers too ? 


Juliet.—Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
Romeo,—O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do ; 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair.* (Act I, se. V.) 


Dante says, in Vita Nuova: ‘‘ Those who are in the service of the 
“Most High, are called by three names: palmers, because they go 
‘“‘ beyond seas to the country of Palms; pelgrims, because they go to — 
“the house of Galicia; Rome:, because they go to Rome: and those 
“ whom I call pelgrims, go there also, to see that blessed image which 
‘*‘ Christ left to us as a copy of his own figure, which is seen by the 
‘* glorious lady of my mind.” The author of “‘ Disquisitions on the Anti- 
papal Spirit which produced the Reformation,” says: ‘The pigrim, 
‘“‘ who goes to Rome to see the blessed image left by Christ, etc., is no 
“ other than the wandering thought of Dante, which becomes a pilgrim 
“ souret, and mounts into the skies to see his lady, who is the image 
“‘ before spoken of” (page 20). But the incredulous will hardly accept 
the theories of others, as. proof of our theories. Dante himself must 
therefore be summoned to our aid. “I tell where my thought goes, and 
“then I call it a pilgrim spirit; for, like a spirit, it ascends on high, 
“and like a pilgrim it is away from its own country.” [Vita Nuova, p. 
26]. 

Now, the student is entreated to consider that Shakespeare has 
entitled a series of curious sonnets, the “Passtonate Pilgrim.” To this 
title is added ; ‘‘Sonnets to sundry notes of Music,” and in the dedication 
to the sonnets we have the strange words “to the adventurer setting 
“< forth.” The reader can easily understand that, were our theory of 


* In sonnet 27, the poet says that, after a weary day’s travel, his thoughts journey 
towards him, till in his sleep he beholds his friend’s spirit, which vision he occasionally 
addresses during absence to beguile solitude. In this and the following, Shakespeare 
hake a Sonnet by Sidney to Stella, in which day and night are confounded or made 
ut one. 
Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travail tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head, 
To work my mind, when body’s work's expired : 
For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 
Here is the pilgrimage of the poet’s thought coupled, a few lines lower, with an 
evident allusion to Juliet. 
Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which like a jewel hung in ghastly night 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Compare— 

O she doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Asa rich jewel in an Ethiop’s car. 
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self-contained revelation no mere hypothesis, this secret of creative 
Love would indeed be “an adventurer setting forth” to time and 
posterity—the poet’s Thought in his works seeking, through the visible 
appeal of thought to thought, its own revelation. To personify this 
pilgrim of time (a Love pilgrim or passionate pilgrim also) as a 
male friend, or alter ego, would be only natural. And we here 
beg to suggest that Romeo is this pilgrim of Love, and that this dialogue 
between Juliet and him is only part of the exquisite unity that underlies 
every apparently purposeless or chance dialogue. 

Rossetti goes on to explain that “the principal and anti-papal sects 
“ of the times may be reduced to three, viz., the Templars, the Albi- 
‘« yenses, and the Ghibellines, who, with one consent, but with different 
‘‘ ends in view, conspired against the Pope. The fact of entering one of 
“* these sects was expressed by a symbolic pilgrimage—for instance : to go to 
“ the Temple of St. John, in Jerusalem , or to that of St. James, in Galliera ; 
“ or to St. Peter’s at Rome, signified to become a proselyte, either of the 
“ Socrety of the Templars, or of the Albigenses, or of the Ghibellines. The 
“ first was called Palmers, the second Pilgrims, and the last Romet.”— 
(Mysteries of Antiquity, Yarker). 

If this hint in Romeo and Juliet be worth anything, it is significant of 
theconnection of this Art with the doctrines of the Templars and Albigenses. 
This we have already elsewhere found to be the case, through the evident 
identity of symbolism found in the sonnets, and, in Dante. This art of 
speaking in a double language, Rossetti points out, was in practice 
among the priests of Egypt, brought from thence by the Manichees, 
whence it passed to the Templars and Albigenses; spread over Europe, and 
brought about the Reformation. 

With regard to the title of the ‘‘ Passionate Pilgrim,” we have a signi- 
ficant hint from Dante. In the mysterious visions of the Vita Nuova, 
which is full of the new jargon, he writes :—‘‘ The very noble signore 
‘* (Love), who rules over me by virtue of the sweetest lady, appeared to 
‘my imagination as a pilgrim, lightly covered with a mean dress” {p. 
14). He then goes to say that “ this pilgrim, Love, appeared depressed, 
“‘ as though he had lost his power: I thought he called to me and said : 
“T come from that lady who has long been thy defence, and I bear 
“with me the heart (the secret) which you received from her. His 
‘meaning is evident: his imagination conceived the idea of an allego- 
“ rical pilgrimage concealed under a papal dress.” (Disquisitons on the 
antipapal spirit which produced the Reformation, vol I, 202). _ If the 
author of the sonnets, as we assert, has sent out to time the “‘ Adventurer 
“ setting forth” (of the dedication to the Sonnets), and this is no other 
than the friend of these poems, this is indeed a pilgrim of Love, a pas- 
sionate pilgrim in every sense, whereby we can understand this word. 
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The author of the above quotation (Gabriele Rossetti) continuing to 
discuss the esoteric meaning of this pilgrimage says :—“ Now all that 
“immediately precedes this last is the lamp which guides us to its 
“interpretation. The pgrim who goes to Rome to see the blessed 
“image left by Christ, etc., is no other than the wandering thought of 
‘‘ Dante, which becomes a pilgrim spirit, and mounts into the skies to see 


“his lady, who is the image before spoken of. The following words — 
“will explain the last sonnet, and will enable the incredulous to under__ 


“‘ stand how Dante entered Dis—Florence, in his personified thought trans- 
“ formed into a pugrium spirit: ‘I tell where my thought goes and then I 
* © call it a pilgrim spirit: for like a spirit it ascends on high, and like 
“< @ pilgrim wt is away from its own country.’” (Vita Nuova, p. 26— 
vol. ii., p. 20, Lbzd.) ) 

This is very important parallel evidence to show in what possible sense, 
Shakespeare's dedication to the Sonnets, and the title “ passionate 
‘“‘ pilgrim” came to be written. The poet’s Z’hought or secret (the heart) 
is a pilgrim (in this sense) of time.* That Thought, we maintain, is Love 
itself in the full creatiwe Platonic sense. It is probable that the author 
of the plays was acquainted with Dante’s Vita Nuova. We cannot 
imagine an author, who has borrowed so largely from Italian sources, 
particularly from Boccaccio—(who, as it were, embodied in his poems the 
Love philosophy of the Italian sonneteers)—to have been unacquainted 
with Dante. Indeed, we have found the author of the plays employing 
in one sonnet the same secret symbolism, called the Gay science, that 
constituted the key to the esoteric meaning of the secret. sect to which 
Dante belonged. This secret and symbolic language seems to have been 
universal, and well known to the profounder thinkers and reformers, who 
preceded and followed the Reformation. Rossetti maintains that it had 
been handed on from age to age, from most ancient times. And elsewhere 
I have suggested that popular stories, like The Knight’s Tale (Boccaccio’s 
Theseide) and the original of Pericles, to have been of this nature—- 
viz., allegorical stories well known to the members of certain societies 
like the Templars and others. ‘‘ Dante’s idea of investing his thoughts 
“with the habit of a pilgrim was imitated by other poets also; for 
‘“‘ Petrarch, who fell in love with Laura on Good Friday (son. 3), and 
“‘ who compared her birth with that of Christ (son. 4), went as a 
‘‘ pilgrim also to see the image of his lady in Rome, and beheld her 
“real form in Christ. (See son. 14). In a far different manner, will 
‘Petrarch answer us when we question him concerning all these 
“mysteries. We shall not have to struggle through all the enigmas 


* Compare, here again, the striking title of the original of The Winter’s Tale— 
Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time. 
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“which cloud the works of Dante and Boccaccio; but we shall see 
“most clearly that, if that fantastic passion called Platonic Love has 
“never yet been justly estimated, the fault is not in the lovers but 
“in the critics, who persist in seeing nothing mysterious in their 
“words; but, on the contrary, evident proofs of a sincere and _ in- 
“‘ genuous affection” (Vol. II, p. 21). 

“ Petrarch calls Laura, with her hair of gold, teeth of pearl, and 
“cheeks of scarlet, a dress, and so shadows in truth; a dress artfully 
*“ woven and thrown over one whom he feared to sae undisguised, 
“ And elsewhere, writing of the same Laura, he speaks out still more 
“plainly as to whom this dress concealed. Even as a lady, under 
““q@ plain garb, conceals a lwing man. As Laura is a dress which 
“shrouds a living man, so Beatrice is the vesture of Cato, which, 
“on the great day, is to be bright ; that is to say, a web cast over 
“a man who is called a god. And we shall show that these are no 
“ extravyant theories of our own invention but the cunning devices of 
“‘ the undiscovered Platonic love.”—( Vol. IT., p. 37, Ibid.) 

The reader is now asked to seriously compare the parallel (in Sonnet 
XX), of a living man concealed in a woman :— 

A woman’s face with nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue (you), all hues in his controlling. 

This is entire Nature, divine and mortal, heaven and earth, mind and 
matter, pictured as androgynous or dual unity, and prefigured by the 
protagonists of day and night, viz., the Sun and Moon.* The Sun, with 
the ancients, was always represented by the male sex, and stood for the 
spiritual logos of creation. In like manner, the Moon presided over 
generation and birth, and as queen of night, represented the Material 
and Phenomenal, in contrast to the Sun. The poet is careful to play 
upon the word (you) “hue,” for fear he should betray his secret. But 
it is likely this same man is the poet’s Thought, who is likewise a babe 
and a God.+ The woman as the poet’s outward phenomenal visible art, 





* Mr. Brown in his Shakespeare's Sonnets Solved, remarks of Sonnet 35 :—“ The 
“‘ friend has been likened to the sun, the lady is now spoken of as the moon ; they 
“have both proved guilty of the same faults, and are both in tears, but there is no 
“ occasion for further grief.” 
+ Compare Sonnets VII, CXLITI, and CX :— 
A god i in love, to whom I am confin’d. 


Love is a babe, then might I not say so, 
To give full growth to that which still doth grow. 
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conceals his spiritual logos, and therefore creative Thought. The poet 


plainly repeats in other words the same idea as Petrarch enunciates :— 
‘Even as a lady, under a plain garb conceals a lwing man.” 


A man in hue, all hues in his controlling. 


This is the sun,—not the mid-day sun,—but the midnight sun of the 
Mysteries, only perceptible to the mind’s eye,—the spiritual signification 
of life, as philosophic unity,—Plato’s invisible sun of the cavern, in the 
allegory that opens the VIIth book of the Republic. This man is at 
once everything, and nothing,—because he is pure Thought. Any critic 
in doubt, as to our interpretation, has only to examine the remaining 
portion of the Sonnet (XXth). 

And for a wcman wert thou first created ; 
Till Nature as she wrought thee fell a-doting, 


And by addition me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 


Now what common sense, are those critics, who deny the Hermetic 
character of these sonnets, going to make out of these four lines? It 
seems to us very plain that the poet is here telling us, that his art was 
first created, without any dual or inner spiritual (male) intention, He 
began to create singly, as imitator in the third Platonic degree of imita- 
tion, viz., of phenomena and outward things, devoid of esoteric or 
spiritual unity. The poet’s art at first was like most realcstzc art, devoid 
of any profound or dual intention. As he wrought at it Nature “ fell 
a doting.” 

And by addition, me of thee defeated, 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

Now this “ addition,’ we maintain is the ‘master’ half of this 
‘‘master-mistress,” or dual unity. It answers to the creative archetypal 
idea, and as such is non-being, or “‘ nothing,” which the poet adds to his 
purpose. For Nature “fell a doting,” that is became so enamoured 
of her own portrait, that she insisted, (through the poet), on having her 
spiritual features drawn, as well as her phenomenal ones. But in doing 
this the “poet is defeated of this man,” for he belongs not to the poet’s 
age, but to posterity. And this line at once recalls :— | 

Wander a word for shadows like myself, 
Who take the pain but cannot pluck the pelf. 

It seems to us that the author of the plays has systematically, applied 
Plato’s Banquet, and the doctrines of the Mysteries, to purposes of Art. 
It is plain all the sonneteers endeavoured to effect this, but without plan, 
purport, or dramatic creation. In the poems we have the hint thrown 
out by Diotima, (in her speech to Socrates in the Banquet,) taken up, 
and employed not only for purposes of creation, but of revelation also. 
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We, the students of this art, are its candidates seeking initiation, and 
that initiation we maintain, has as its final degree, nothing short of the 
idealism of the Mysteries. 

With regard to this androgynous being of the Sonnets, and our 
interpretation of the word “hue,” as a play upon the personal pronoun 
“vou,” no doubt we shall find some difficulty in persuading the reader, 
that this is not purely animaginary hypothesis on our part. And we 
would forestall every possible argument, by answering each as they 
occur to our own mind, seeking to discover the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, devoid of any preconceived theories we may, in spite of our 
best intentions, have been attributing to the reading of these Sonnets. 
What is this sexless, or androgynous mystery, that is at once unity 
and dualism, male and female, and what is the mutual relationship of 
the two towards each other? Does it not occur to the reader’s mind, 
that this double identity is in mutual opposition, as inward and outward, 
and furnishes the key of the paradox of the fair and dark mistress, and 
of her truth and lies at once? Let us hear what Gabriele Rossetti has 
to say, in his exposition of Dante’s art, upon a like parallel :— 

‘We now turn to another point, which well deserves our considera- 
“tion. That death and new birth, which Swedenborg speaks of at great 
“‘lenoth, is relative to these two sexes, united in one person. In the 
“third degree death and resurrection is figured in an emblematic cere- 
“mony, in which the Master, killed by three blows, returns to a new life. 
“‘ By the corpse and grave, is represented the state of man before he had 
“known the happiness of our order. You have been raised from the 
“ srave of ignorance to the celestial place where Zruth resides.—(Light 
“on Masonry, p. 258). The outward man is dead, the inward one alive, 
“says Swedenborg. In other words, the moon covers the sun. There is 
“inward light, outward darkness; hidden truth, apparent falsehood. 
“‘ Here we see the dead lady and the living man, united in the same, 
“‘ who is both outward and inward man. Here we see the dead Beatrice 
‘and the living Dante ; the dead Laura and the living Petrarch ; the 
“dead Fiammetta, and the living Boccaccio; the dead Selvaggia, the 
“living Cino; the dead Teresa, the living Ansias, etc. Meaning this, 
“that outwardly the sectarian conformed to the ways of those who were 
“according to them in error; and that enwardly, he was with those few 
“who knew the truth. The one is described as parted, as away from the 
“other, and hence the lover and his beloved are considered as two 
“until they are identified with each other, and united into one,”— 
(Disquisitions on the Antipapal Spirit which produced the Reformation, Vol. 
ITI, 114). 

Surely we have here the solution of the paradox of the Sonnets,. as 
inward light and outer darkness, hidden truth and apparent falsehood, 
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as presented to us in the enigma of the darkly fair mistress! (Sonnet 
138) :— 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties, 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false speaking tongue : 

On both sides thus is simple truth supprest. 


Mark (in Sonnet 37), how the poet employs the word “store,” in con- 
nection with his friend, and compare Sonnet 14 :-— 


And, constant stars, in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store, thou wouldst convert. 


Again (in Sonnet 31) :— 
Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead, 
+ * * * * * 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 

Now if the reader will return to the extract from Rossetti, he will 
find “the dead Beatrice and the living Dante; the dead Laura and the 
“living Petrarch; the dead Fiammetta and the living Boccaccio,” 
in just such sense as we maintain the poet here speaks of his own bosom, 
viz., as outward (and dead) art, containing a diving man at heart. “ Even 
‘as a lady under a plain garb conceals a living man. As Laura is a 
“dress which shrouds a living man, so Beatrice, the vesture of Cato, 
“which on the great day is to be bright ; that is to say a web cast over 
“a man who is called a god.”* Now the poet (in Sonnet 24) tells us that 
with his “ eye,” or outward art, he has drawn the portrait of his friend, 
who is his heart or secret, and which picture hangs within his bosom or 
body :— 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held, 
And perspective it is best painter’s art. 

For through the painter must you see his skill, 
To find where your true image pictur’d lies; 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still. 

And lest there should be any mistake about this inward and outward 
love, the poet says (in Sonnet 46) :— 


As thus,—mine eye’s due is thine outward vart, 
And my heart’s right, thine inward love of heart. 


The author of Disquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spirit which produced the 
Reformation, writes ;—“‘ Before Dante lived, this gay sctence had fixed 
“ the foundation of its language on the two words, love and hatred; and 
‘all their attendant qualities followed on each side,—pleasure and grief, 
“ truth and falsehood, light and darkness, sun and moon, life and death, 
“good and evil, virtue and vice, etc. To this list he added many scrip- 





* These are only other words for the living sense, or Spirit hidden in the false, dead, 
‘or phenomenal symbolism of outer art, 
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**¢ural words; such as God and Lucifer, Christ and Anti-christ, angels 
*‘ and demons, paradise and hell, etc. Heart meant the hidden secret ; 

“ By heart I mean the inward secret.” —Convito. 
“face the outward meaning ; and szghs the verses in this jargon, etc.” 

To us it seems very evident that the author of the Sonnets, employs 
the same symbolical language. This “bosom,” of which the poet speaks, 
seems to us very plainly his owtward art, or the “ woman’s face with 
nature’s own hand painted,” of Sonnet XX. This woman as outward art 
conceals a living man, who is the poet himself, that is, his logos, or 
Thought, and together they are therefore master-mistress, that is, dual 
unity, whose identity is that of truth and falsehood, of light and dark- 
ness, revelation and obscurity. ‘“‘ Many have written that Dante’s love 
“for Beatrice was Platonic, and all the writers on Platonic love, declare 
“it to be a holy mystery, and inform us in it that man is considered a 
“compound of male and female; and still none have guessed that the 
“‘ Platonic love of Dante, for his lady was a similar mystery.” —(Jossettr’s 
Disquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spirit which produced the Reformation, 
Vol. {1., p. 35.) 

It would seem to us, that what Dante signified, both by the title and 
contents of his Veta Nuova, (meaning thereby “new life,” as interpretation, 
or new birth through his art,) the author of the plays has embodied both 
in the Sonnets and Plays, under the aspect of the Universe, that isas a 
self-reflecting portrait of Nature. Dante provides in the Vita Nuova 
and the Convio a side key, and commentary as it were, to his own 
works. Shakespeare creates in the sense of Goethe and Jacobi, who 
both maintained that Nature revealed and concealed God. 

To this day, after five hundred years of critical exegesis, the works of 
Dante remain debateable ground. The key he furnished is inadequate, 
or the system he pursued, is without order or plan. It seems tous, 
that the author of the Sonnets, when he undertook his poems, determined 
to make no mistake of this sort. He would create in conformity with 
creation itself. His art should be the Universe :— 


“ Nature’s vast frame,—the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave.” 


And it seems to us that this Vita Nuova of Dante’s (this re-birth), is © 
to be re-found in the Sonnets under a new aspect, as a babe that is to be 
delivered from the poet’s own art, by that dialectic of the intellect, that 
Socrates rightly compared to obstetric, or the art of midwifery. There 
are certain words in these Sonnets, that seem-to be identified by the 
poet. One of these is the womb as a tomb. (Sonnet 86). _ 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse,* 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 


* Is not this line a hint to take us to Dante? Vide our chapter on Dante and 
Shakespeare. : 
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That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inherse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 


The reader is entreated to mark here the cdentity of death and birth. 
Here is proof that the poet at once creates, in order to die, and in order 
to be born again. Is he not declaring in this last line, that his art is at 
once, the tomb and womb of his “ ripe thoughts”? Such a declaration is 
a profound key in itself. For it throws light upon the repeated passages 
in which he terms his art, hell, a grave, and death. This “ dewing man” 
who is concealed in the dark-mistress, is the poet’s Thought at once 
conceived in his art, and buried in that art, and to be reborn of that 
art. Any profound student of the Jogos doctrine will understand us. 
The descent of Christ into Hell, of Theseus, Dante, Aineas, etc., signify 
the same thing at bottom, with the difference that some of these doc- 
trines belonged to the Mysteries, and some did not. The line, 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew* 

is worthy some further study ere we pass it by. The earth is truly, 
the tomb and womb, of everything that dies and is buried in it, for death 
is only individual. Nature as a whole knows nothing of it. Every seed 
that is buried in the earth, is in the womb, wherein it shall grow, and from 
out of which it shall arise with the spring. And the opening Sonnets 
dwell almost entirely upon this eternal cycle of creation, where the 
immortality of offspring takes the place of the old that perishes, and 
where death is but a phase of new birth. If it were not for this endless 
process of existence the world would soon cease.—(XI.) :— 


If all were minded so, the times would cease, 
And threescore years would make the world away. 


And (in Sonnet 4) we have :— 

Thy unus’d beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 

We here find at the very opening of the Sonnets this idea of burial, 
and it remains for us to gather in what exact sense the poet employs 
this idea. Plato it is well known considered the body as the sepulchre 
of the soul, and in the Cratylus concurs with the doctrine of Orpheus, 
that the soul is punished through its union with body. 





* See Romeo and Juliet, Act II, sc. 3, 1. 9— 

The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb ; 
What is her burying grave that is her womb. 

In these two lines we have not only another point of connection between this play 
and the Sonnets, but here is direct proof of how the poet plans and creates through 
death that shall be birth. His “‘ ripe thoughts” shall be buried in his art. And that 
art shall thus not only be their tomb, but their womb, for they shall be reborn of 
that art for posterity. Does this not explain why the poet pictures himself as an 
infant and child, and calls his mistress his mother ? 
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Compare this play and sonnet 146— 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth. 
So Romeo and Juliet, (Act II. sc. 1, lines 1 and 2) :— 


Can I go forward when my heart is here ? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out. 


There is the most striking connection between the 146th sonnet, and 
this play, because this sonnet so plainly deals with a monument. Now, 
both Romeo and Juliet are buried in a monument. I think no one 
can study sonnet 146, without coming to a strong conclusion, that it 
refers to a monument or tomb.* | 

If this Love be the friend of the sonnets—viz., the spirit of what is 
apparent in the poet’s art, then he is indeed buried in that art. 
Romeo is as plainly Love itself (Eros or Phanes, the torchbearer and 
the creative) as it is possible for the text of the play to declare, 
without destroying the outward effect due to art, or intended pro- 
fundity. Hes buried with Juliet. Nor has the Pheenix-like character 
of this buried love, escaped the attention. of others, though not 
perhaps quite to be understood from our miraculously realistic point of 
view :—‘“‘ The lovers have fallen victims to the hostile powers of their 
earthly existence, which check and combat all ideals ; powers which 





* OM®PAAO means the centre or middle point ; (so in Od. L, 50, the only 
place in Od. where the word occurs). Calypso is said to live vnow ev auiptto 60. 
7 oppadds errs; and, by a later legend, Delphi (or rather a round stone in the 
Delphic temple) was called 6udpadds, AS MARKING THE MIDDLE POINT OF EARTH; first in 
Pind., p. 4, 131. 6, 3; Asch. Eum., 40, 167, etc.; Paus., 10, 16, 2; Miiller 
Eumen., § 27 : so ou. ToAnos, of an altar at Megara: Simon, 112; GOTEOS Opucht, 
ab Athens ; Pind. Fr., 45; dud. viwov of Enna in Sicily. 

Compare— 

When the navel of the state (Coriolanus ITT. 1). 
(Navel is here used as centre in the full classical sense.) 

Compare— 

Even in the centre of this isle (dud. vijcov). 

Is as the very centre of the earth (Rich. III, V. 2). 

The inmost centre of the earth (Zit. And., IV. 3). 

Dull earth, and find thy centre out (Rom. and Jul., IT. 1). 
It were hid indeed within the centre (Hamlet, II. 2). 

Thy intention stabs the centre ( Winter’s Tale, I. 2). 

The centre is not big enough to bear (Winter’s Tale, LI. 1) 

’Oudy. means the voice of God. Ocia oun, 6upt) Ocdv or Ocod,—(Il. 20,129; 
Od. 3, 215, etc.) A divine voice, prophecy ‘oracle. 

Godfrey Higgins, in his Anacalypsis, maintains that Olympus and oppy an oracle; 
are related. — 

“The Greeks often call the oracles, or places where the oracles were delivered, the 
“<c oppadot, or, as it is interpreted, the navels of the earth. These opparot TNS YNS 
“(so Euripides, in Media, calls Delphi) are, by the scholastic, said to be the navels or 
* centres of the earth.’—(P. 127.) 

“* Mr. Bryant connects the word Olympus with Omphe. The word means the 
“mount of the God Omphi, according to Bryant’s exposition.” —(128. ) 
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“oppose their union, partly from within, partly from without. But 
“* their love rises from the tomb pure and golden—like the Phoenia from its 
“ ashes—not only to obtain a happier existence in another world, but also to 
“ continue to live in this, and to prove its divine power in its victory over 
“ the grim hate which opposed zt. No more significant, more exalting or 
“more affecting funeral elegy can be conceived, than is here presented 
‘to the lovers—the victims of a high, noble and ideal striving—by the 
‘“ beautiful, deeply poetical drama.”—/ Ulrici.Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art). 

The manifest aim of the poet, in Romeo and Juliet, has been to bring 
Love and Death, into the profoundest possible opposition and recon- 
ciliation; for, as we must repeat again from Lord Lytton’s 
Zanoni :—‘‘ From the sarcophagus andthe urn, I awake the genius of 
“the extinguished torch (the Greek Genius of Death), and so closely 
“ does it resembles Eros, that at moments I scarcely know which of ye 
“ dictates to me—O Love! O Death !” (Zanoni, chap. v.). As Schlegel 
says, here we have the deification and the funeral of Love. But mark 
the creative paradox of the play. Have we not in this opposition of 
heavy lightness, the paradox of life itself—viz., of things immortal with 
things mortal—of soul (Phedrus) with body—of heaven with 
earth, Romeo seems the very incarnation of Love, as the 
creative energy of life itself personified and deified, suffering as the 
Logos, as Adonis, Bacchus descending into the tomb, the Divine Word 
crucified in the sepulchre of this transcendent art, yet immortal as the 
divine principle he represents—Love deified, to be reborn. 

The two most striking of contraries in existence are those presented 
by Life and Death. Out of the conflict of these two, of Death 
over Life, and Life (rebirth) over Death, the universe derives its immor- 
tality. Life, however, is another word for Love,—inasmuch as it is to 
the principle of Love, that we owe our resurrection out of the embrace 
of death. If death summons souls to Hades—Love -recalls them 
—through marriage and its results—birth. The ancients understood 


this perfectly—as we may see in the identification of Bacchus with ~ 


Eros. It is for this reason thaton monuments the genius of Death is hardly 
to be separated from the genius of Love—Cupid.* Undoubtedly the 


* King writes :—(The Gnostics) “‘ Intermingled with the Cupids on ancient 
monuments, and easy to be mistaken for one of the sportive group, appears the 
personification of, according to our way of thinking, a most discordant idea, that of 
Death. He can only be distinguished from the god of Love by his somewhat more 
matured form, sometimes wingless, and the inverted torch, which he is either extin- 
guishing, or upon which, already extinguished, he plants his foot; or else, holding it 
downwards, leans thereon with his folded arms, having his legs crossed in the attitude 
of profound repose. To understand how so charming a type came to be adopted for 
so gloomy an idea, we must remembered that, to the ancient mind, arguing merely 
from the analogy of nature, Death was presented merely as the necessary converse of 
Birth.” 

Compare the monument at Stratford. 
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most striking fact in existence is the law to which we owe our origin. 
We die, and go we know not where—to darkness and night. We are — 
born, and come we know not whence, from the equally unknown dark- 
ness and night. Birth and Death are therefore inverse factors. It is 
Cupid who holds the sacred torch—for it is to the embraces of 
Love that we owe life’s sacred flame. Itis noteworthy, that the cautious 
author (or authors) of the plays, avoids mentioning, in the frequent 
passages we have quoted, these chief and greatest of all contraries or 
antitheta, which constitute the magic circle of existence itself. He 
never says O Love ! Oh Death! But he marks them in a more significant 
way. He makes them his creative principles, and dedicates a play to 
their exposition, which might be summed up in the words Love and 
Death. The whole of this play is a monument to the God of Love, 
who is Bacchus—the spiritual logos and life producing source of 
all things. For he is buried in that art, the spirit of “ Zruth in Beauty 
“dyed.” 
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Cost.—O marry me to one Frances ; I smell some l’envoy, some goose in this, 
(L, L. L., Act 111, 8a1,) aa 


ae 





HE best possible commentary, upon the philosophical interpretation | 
of Romeo and Juliet, is to be found, in Lord Bacon’s philosophical 
works, entitled ‘‘On Principles and Origins, according to the Fables of Cupid 
“and Celum.” It is indeed a curious fact, that Bacon should have given 
so much attention, to these particular orphic cosmogonical principles. 
And here, let it be noted, we do not find this fable lightly treated, after 
the manner of the fugitive pieces, entitled ‘‘The Wisdom of the An- 
~ “ cients ;’ but profoundly discussed, and set apart, as if the author had 
devoted much philosophical time and study to the matter. Twenty 
large pages (Spedding’s edition) are devoted to this single subject, under 
the striking title, (contained in a section) Principles and Origins. It 
seems as if Bacon, tacitly subscribed to the doctrines he expounds under 
this title. For he treats the subject matter very seriously, and takes 
extraordinary pains, as it were, to connect these Creative Principles of 
Love and Heaven (which we may term Venus Urania) with the philo- 
sophical doctrines of almost every ancient philosopher of importance. 
He remarks (p. 462, Vol. V.)—‘‘Cupid is represented by the ancient 
“sages in the parable as without a parent—that is to say, without a 
‘“ cause—an observation of no small significance; nay, I know not 
‘“‘ whether it be not the greatest thing of all.” Now compare Sonnet 
XLIX. :— | 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since, why to love, I can allege no cause. 

The classical student who cannot recognize in the male friend of 
these sonnets, the creative Eros, Phanes, or Platonic Love—Bacchus, in - 
almost every other line, will hardly recognize anything we can point : 
out. 

Bacon very strangely commences, (in this Essay upon Cupid), to give 
expression to the same principles of light and darkness, that we find in the 
sonnets in connection with Love and Night—viz., Cupid and Nox. “It has " 
‘“‘ been said, then, that the primitive essence, force and desire of things, 4 
“has no cause. How it proceeded, having no cause, is now to be 
“ considered. Now, the manner is itself also very obscure: and of 








“to come of an égg which was laid by Nox. 
*: | * * % ¥ 
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“this we are warned by the parable, where Cupid is elegantly feigned 
x + ie. 


“ reference to the demonstrations by which this Cupid is brought to 
‘Light. For things concluded by affirmatives may be considered as the 
“ offspring of light ; whereas, those concluded by negatives and exclusion 
“are extorted and educed, as it were, out of darkness and night.” 
~ Now, Bacon is here plainly giving us light and darkness as creative 
principles. We know that Phanes, or Cupid in the Orphic Hymns, 
is always connoted with iG glittering ether (Vide Cory’s Ancient 
Pragments ; Orphic Hymns, passim). It seems as if Bacon were on his 
guard to be too explicit, and he goes a roundabout way to imply through 
affirmatives and negatives, what in plain words, and free of involved 


language, is light and darkness, as protagonist principles. This is — 


ae 


ae re Now, that point concerning the egg of Moz, bears a most apt 


proved by the following passage :—“ Now, this Cupid is truly an egg | 


“‘ hatched by Nox; for all the knowledge of him which is to be had, 
** proceeds by exclusions and negatives.” 

—Itis a significant hint that Bacon entitles his Instauration or Novum 
Organum, the work of the six days—vwiz., Creation itself. There 
are some extraordinary features in connection with the plan, dedica- 
tory epistle, and title of this work, that deserve especial attention. 
It is a very striking fact, that Bacon in this work, continually alludes 
to the arts, to works, to fruits and to posterity, in suspiciously 
guarded language, with always reference to the ancients, and to 
the antitheta, or first principles of contraries, which we pretend 
to find in connection with Romeo, in the play of that name. 
For example, Bacon says, in his plan of the work :—‘“ Nor do I 
“confine the history to Bodies; but I have thought it my duty 
*‘ besides to make a separate history of such Vertues as may be con- 
“sidered cardinal in nature. I mean those original passions, or 
‘¢ desires of matter, which constitute the primary elements of nature ; 
‘¢ such as Dense and Rare, Hot and Cold, Solid and Fluid, Heavy and 
“« Tight, and several others.” Bacon not only considers these as creative 
principles, but this especial example of Heavy and Light, which we find 
in connection with Romeo, (and in Orphic hymns) is constantly redterated 
by ham. 

On page 41, (Novum Organum), Bacon makes the curious confession 
that he is “ going the same road as the ancients,” “ For if I should profess 
“that I, going the same road as the ancients, have something better to 
“‘ produce, there must needs have been some comparison or rivalry 
“between us (not to be avoided by any art of words) in respect of 
“excellency or ability of wit.” 
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On page 356 (Spedding’s edition) 3rd Book of the “ De Augmentis,” 
we again find Bacon writing :—“ The configuration of Matter are Dense, 


“ Rare, Heavy, Light, Hot, Cold,” etc., etc. In the 63rd section of the 


oa 


Novum Organum, he mentions very approvingly the philosophers of olde * 


who professed this philosophy of opposites or contraries. ‘“ The Strife 
“and friendship of Hmpedocles; Heraclitus’s doctrine how bodies are 
‘‘ regolv’d into the indifferent nature of fire, etc., have all of them some 
“ taste of the natural philosopher—some savour of the nature of things 
‘‘ and experience of bodies.” It is, indeed, curious to find Bacon, in the 
preceding section, using the following metaphors :—“the play books of 
“ philosophical systems,” and the “ plays of this philosophical theatre.”— 
(LXAL., LXII.) 

To apply art epithets, and to use dramatic similes, to illustrate philo- 
sophical systems, is indeed strange! In (LX.) thejpreceding section, we 
again find Bacon repeating his favourite heavy, light, rare, dense, as 
he does passim. Turn now to Romeo’s speech upon Love, already quoted, 
and see that this “heavy lightness” is connected directly with Creation 
—and, through Orpheus, (whose doctrines they are), with the theatre— 
viz., the origin of the Drama iw the Classical Mysteries. Indeed, it 
seems to us, that the Idols of the Theatre are particularly addressed to 
Shakesperian students. And it seems to us more than probable, that the 
Nature, of which the ovum Organum professes to be the interpreter, is 
not so much the Nature of the Divine Artist, as of the Theatre, or of 
that Art, which Bacon allows us significantly to imagine, may be The 
First Part of the Instauration (whose title is given, with the strange 
notice that it is wanting) which we have for some unexplained reason 
withheld from us. The title is so curious that we reprint it :— 

THE . 
FIRST PART OF THE INSTAURATION, 
WHICH COMPRISES THE 
DIVISIONS OF THE SCIENCES, 
IS WANTING. 


But some account of them will be found in the Second Book of the 
“ Proficience and Advancement of Learning, 
Divine and Human.” 





Next comes 
THE 
SECOND PART OF THE INSTAURATION, 
WHICH EXHIBITS 
THE ART ITSELF OF INTERPRETING N ATURE, 
AND OF THE TRUER EXERCISE OF THE INTELLECT ; 


Not however in the form of a regular Treatise, but only a Summary 
digested into Aphorisms. 
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What does Bacon mean bythe name, he gives one of his methods, A ntict- 
pation of the Mind, of which he calls the other Jnterpretation of Nature ? 
To us it seems that he means by Anticipation of the Mind, the First 
Part of the Jnstauration wanting. He writes (Preface to the Vovwm 
Organum) :—‘‘ And to make my meaning clearer, and to familiarise the 
“‘ thing by giving it a name, I have chosen to call one of these methods, 
** or ways, Antecipation of the Mind, the other Interpretation of Nature.” 
(p. 42, Works, Vol. IV., Spedding). The Great Instauration opens with 
a Second Part, although the title of the first is given. This is extraordi- 
nary, and cannot be the result of oversight. Here is the title following 
the last two titles :— 

THE 


SECOND PART OF THE WORK, 


WHICH IS CALLED 
THE NEW . ORGANUM, 
OR 
True DIRECTIONS 
concerning 
The interpretation of Nature. 


It is plain, that this is one method, or way, and that the other, 
strangely termed “ Anticipation of the Mind,” is the first part 
wanting. That the entire work deals with Creation is manifest 
in the plan of the work. Bacon divides it into six parts, a signi- 
ficant reference to the work of the six days—viz., divine Creation 
—and I think Bacon pretty clearly tells us that this work of his 
is related to the Arts, rather than to arguments. ‘ For the end 
‘which this science of mine proposes, is the invention not of argu- 
* ments, not of things in accordance with principles, but of principles 
“ themselves, but of designations and directions for work. And, as the 
“intention is different, so accordingly is the effect ; the effect of the 
“ one being to overcome an opponent in argument, of the other to com- 
‘mand nature in action.” Nature in action is a suspiciously strange 
metaphor for the Drama of existence, if not for the stage and for these 
plays, which we maintain are philosophical principles imitative of 
Nature, and put in action through “speaking pictures and represen- 
“tative portraits.” If our theory of the classical nature of these 
plays be near the truth, then we should find, (if Bacon be the author of 
them), substantial evidence of his keeping way with antiquity. In The 
Advancement of Learning he says:—‘ To me it seemeth best to keep 
“way with antiquity wsque ad aras.” This last classical expression, 
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though common, seems strangely in harmony with what we imagine, 
we find significant in relation to the Winter’s Tale and the Mysteries. 
With regard to the relation of subject and object, Bacon gives 


expression to the same theory, that we propound throughout this work — 


as to the plays—viz, that they have an external and internal side, and 
that these two sides are reflections of each other, one being apparent, 
and the other belonging to'the universal or real. Mr. Ellis, in his General 
Preface to Bacon’s Philosophical Works, remarks” (p. 31, Vol. 1, Pha- 
losophical Works, Spedding ):—“* Bacon asserts that the ‘forma rei’ is 
“<< dnsissima res, and that the thing and its form differs only as 
“‘ “anparens et existens aut extervus et intervus, aut in ordine ad hominem 
“ ¢et in ordine ad universum.” 

Again, Mr. Ellis writes (in the Preface to the Novum Organum, p. 
88) :—“ He is nature interpres, because in every object which is pre- 
‘sented to him there are two things to be considered, or rather two 
“ aspects of the same thing—one the phenomenon which Nature presents 
“< to the senses—the other the inward mechanism and action, of which the 
‘‘ phenomenon in question is not only the result, but also the outward 
“ sign.” Here we have the “outward” and “iwmward” presented to us 
as dual unity—viz.,as symbol and signification. That these two prin- 
ciples are at war with each other, as obscuring and revealing tendencies 
is plain; in short, are antitheta, Bacon’s system might be summed up 
in this philosophy of opposites. For example, Bacon says—“ A discord 
“« resolved into a concord improves the harmony, is not only true in 
‘“‘ music, but also in ethics and the doctrines of the affections” (General 
Preface, p.. 47, Hillis. Spedding Phil. Works). Compare the speech of 
Theseus in the Dream :— 


Merry and tragical? tedious and brief ? 
That is, hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 


Let the reader further study Bacon, with a view to the study of hot 
and cold, heavy and light, dense and rare, and he will find some curious 
pieces in connection with this concors discordia rerum. Bacon has com- 
mended Telesius of Cozensa as “the best of the novellists.” Now, is 
it not striking that the philosophy of Telesius (in Mr. Ellis’s words) is— 
“the hypothesis of the continuous conflict and reciprocal action of two 
“ formal principles—heat and cold. His other doctrines are either sub- 
‘“‘ordinated to this kind of dualism, or are merely the necessary 
‘¢ complements of a system of philosophy.”— 4 (General Preface to Philo. 
Works, p. 51). 

Bacon, following Telesius, ascribed all phenomena to the spiritus. 
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This is exactly what we maintain of the plays and poems. They owe 
their outward phenomenal creative shape to the spirit that underlies 
them, as philosophical principle, and doubly self-reflecting portraits of 
Man, God, and Nature. Bacon identifies Art with Nature in exactly the 
same spirit as does Polixenes (reproving Perdita) in the Winter’s Tale. 
Mr. Ellis writes—“ Things artificial, as well as things natural, are in 
reality produced not by Art, but Nature.”—(59, Zoid.) 

The essential character of Bacon’s philosophy—namely, “the analysis 
“of the concrete into the abstract is nowhere more prominent than in 
“ Valerius Terminus” (ibid. 41). The great enigma and puzzle of Bacon’s 
system is, to what doeshe apply it? He writes as if the experiments he 
proposes, and the application of his method, were things already accom- 
plished. This has perplexed every student of his works, because he is 
not clear upon the matter. Nor did he ever intend, to be clear, except 
by such style as “would choose its reader.” This is, indeed, a signi- 
ficant hint for us to ponder over. A philosophical writer from the 
first, Bacon addresses posterity as if present to him. Yet, “ In the De 
“ Interpretatione Nature Procemium, he speaks of its being a thing not 
“ to be published, but to be communicated orally to certain persons. In 
“ Valerius Terminus his doctrine was to be veiled in an abrupt and 
“ obscure style, such as, to use his own expression, would choose its readers 
“that is, would remain unread except by worthy recipients of its 
“ hidden meaning. This obscurity appears also in the Zemporis Partus 
“ Masculus.”—( Preface to Novum Organmm, p. 85, Vol. J.) 

That a philosophical system addressed to posterity, with the confi- 
dence that Bacon assumes, should be veiled in an “ obscure style,” is 
most strange ! 

How comes it, we ask, that we find Bacon subscribing ‘to the Orphic 
doctrines of creation through Love, and particularly to that one form of % 
which is especially connected with Plato’s Banquet and the Mysteries ? Let us 
not be accused of imposing our own theories upon our readers. In the 
Preface, to the De Principiis atque Originibus, Robert Leslie Ellis, sum- 
ming up the argument of this essay, of Bacon’s, upon Principles and 
Origins, according to the Fable of Cupid and Colum, writes :—‘“‘ On the 
“ other hand in the Orphik poems, Phanes, whom we are entitled to 
“ identify with Eros, is the progenitor of gods and men, the leght and life 
“* of the unwerse. He comes forth from Chaos, unititig in his own essence 
“the poles of the mysterious antithesis on which all organic production 
‘depends. From him all other beings derive their existence. There 
“ seems clearly, more a philosopheme in this than in the simpler state- 
“ment of Hesiod. 

The zdentrjication of Eros with Phanes or EHricapeus restson a pas- 
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“ sage in the Argonautics, in which it is said that he was called Phanes by 
‘the men of later time because he was manifested before all other 
“beings; mpdros yap éddvOy.* It is confirmed by the authority of 
** Proclus. =: 

‘¢ Phanes, in the common form of the Orphik theogony, comes out of 
“‘ the egg into which Chaos had formed itself.t But I am not aware that 
“any one except Aristophanes makes Night lay the egg from which 
“ Eros afterwards emerges ;} and it seems that this is only a playful 
“‘ modification of the common myth, not unsuitable to the chorus of 
‘birds by whom it is introduced.§ It does not appear necessary to 
“‘ suppose, as Cudworth seemingly does, that Aristophanes had in some 
“ unexplained way become acquainted with a peculiar form of ‘ the old 
‘¢ ¢ atheistic cabala.’ 4] 

We wish to say, that this entire work was almost written, before we had 
ever seen Bacon’s Essay upon the Fable of Cupid andCclum. We claim 
to have recognised the likeness of Romeo, to the friend of the sonnets, 
and this divinity of the Mysteries, as the light -and life of the universe 
of this Art, long before we ever had read or heard of Bacon’s Essay 
upon the subject. It need hardly be stated how extraordinary was 
our astonishment to find that Bacon actually subscribed to these doc- 
trines, and plainly for the significant reason that they belonged to the 
Mysteries. Further, our astonishment was in no way diminished when 
in this same Essay, we find, Bacon asserting the two opposing principles 
(in connection with the Fable) which we claim as the fundamental 
_keys of the two portions of the poet’s sonnets,—as life and death, light 
and darkness, heavy and light, truth and falsehood, day and night, 
love and hate, etc., etc. Thus writes Mr. Ellis, (in his summing up, as to 
the conclusions of this essay) :—“ Zhus Bacon comes to the doctrine of two 
‘““ opposing principles, with which the remainder of the tract is taken up. 
‘¢ Parmenides, he observes, amongst the ancients, and Telesius in modern 
‘‘ times had made fire and earth, or heaven and earth, the two first 
‘¢ principles. ) 

‘‘In connecting together Telesius and Parmenides, Bacon overlooked 
‘an essential point of difference. For the system of Telesius is merely 
“ physical, it deals only with phenomena, and seeks for no higher grounds 


* Orph. Argon. 14. In the preceding line, Eros is made, according to Gesner’s 
reading, the son of Night. But for via there is another reading, TAT EPO 


+ See Lobeck, Aglaoph. i. 474. 

+ Aves, 650. 

& This seems to be confirmed by the half ludicrous epithet VITNVELLOY. 
| Sympos. p. 180, and see also p 195, 
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“ of truth than the evidence of the senses. Parmenides, on the other hand, 
“recognised the antithesis of ro dv and 76 fawopevov, of that which 
* exists and that which is apparent. His doctrine is ontological rather 
“than physical, and he does not admit that phenomena have any con- 
“‘ nexion with real or essential truth. Heseeks for a deeper insight into 
“ things than any which a mere ‘ Welt-anschauung,’ a mere contempla- 
*‘ tion of the universe, could be made to furnish. The hypothesis which 
* he framed to explain the phenomena by which we are surrounded, is with 
*‘ him a hypothesis merely, and though, like Telesius’s, this hypothesis 
“refers every phenomena to the antagonism of heat and cold, yet it has 
* a character of its own, inasmuch as, in a way not distinctly conceivable, 
“ it also serves to represent the metaphysical antithesis of 76 ov and ro 
“© un Ov. 
* * * * * * 

“The fundamental notion of Telesius’s system was doubtless sug- 
“ gested both to him and to Parmenides, by certain obvious phenomena, 
“and especially by growth, decay, and reproduction of plants and 
“animals. But it 2s essentially derwed from the delight which the mind 
“ takes in every form of antithetic dualism, and especially in the idea 
“of the reciprocal action of opposing forces. It comes from the same 
“ source as the love and strife of Empedocles, and as the good and evil 
“ mrinciples of the Persian theology.” 

In reading Bacon’s Essay, it seems as if we were reading a commen- 
tary, or opening a side key to the plays and sonnets. Nor can we doubt 
for a moment that such is possiblythe case. To prove this would require 
-a work to itself, equal in size to this one. Jn the meanwhile we may 
draw attention to some significant parallels running between Romeo and 
Juliet, and the History of Heavy and Light. Under the following 
significant title (when applied to the sonnets or this play):—“ The History 
of the Sympathy and Antipathy of Things,” we find these pregnant words 
— Strife and Friendshiv in Nature are the spurs of motions, and THE 
“ KEYS OF WORKS.”—(P. 203, vol. v). 

These are curious words. More curious when we ponder the fact 
that, on the opposite page, we read :—“ The motion of heavy and light 
“ was distinguished by the ancients under the name of natural motion. 
“‘ For they saw no external efficient, and no apparent resistance. More- 
“over this motion seemed to gain rapidity by its progress. To their 
«‘ contemplation or rather discourse on this subject they added, by way 
“ of seasoning, the mathematical fancy that heavy bodies would adhere to 
“‘ the centre of the earth.”—(Hist. of Heavy and Lrght, p. 202, Works. 
vol, v). 
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Now compare these double parallels of not only text, but of princi- 
ples, and say this cannot be conicidence :— 


Oh, heavy lightness, serious, vanity, &c., &. 
Again :— 
Leap down dull earth and find thy centre out. 


Is it not curious that Bacon attaches himself to Parmenides (in this 
Essay), than whom no better philosophic exponent of our theory of this 
art, or of idealism, could possibly be found? For the whole of the 
philosophy of Parmenides consists in this theory of antithesis, of being 
and non-being, in exactly the sense of ideal creation, we have strenu- 
ously attempted to attach to our theory of the principles and end of 
the poet’s art. Mr. Ellis writes as above :—‘ Parmenides, on the other 
“hand, recognized the antithesis of ro dv and 7d dawvdpevov, of that 
‘¢ which exists, and that which is apparent.”. Now we maintain the 
whole of the poet’s owter art is phenomenal—yviz., apparent. That which 
exists in it, is its life, love, truth, Platonic sun of eternal realities—its 
philosophic principles, real Being. 

As to the predilection of Bacon for the philosophy of Plato, we find 
him thus writing :—‘‘ When Socrates had drawn down philosophy 
““ from heaven to earth” (Nov. Organum, 79). This is a most unequivocal 
confession, of absolute subscription to the Platonic philosophy, as the 
truly divine and only real. 

Another very pregnant fact is, that Bacon is endlessly repeating these 
antitheses. We have a History of Heavy and Light, of Sympathy and 
Antipathy, and a History of Life and Death. This last history has a 
dedication 

To the Present and Future Ages greeting. 

There is nothing in this History to warrant us in supposing that the 
infinitely wise and sober-minded Bacon could believe, that it contained 
in itself anything worthy. of future ages. Strangely this work opens 
with a direct reference to Art! It commences with the words “ Life is 
“short and Art long.” Then Bacon remarks :—“ It appears therefore 
“to follow naturally that I, who am earnestly labouring for the per- 
“ fection of arts, should take thought also,” etc., etc. In his works, 
Bacon shows especial care, in his selection of words, and he speaks of 
philosophy, science, and art, under their respective and proper terms, 
without any vagueness of expression, that makes this reference to art 
the more striking. =e 

In the Procemium to the Great Instauration, Bacon, writes :—“ There 
“‘ was but one course left, therefore,—to try the whole thing anew upon 
“a better plan, and to commence a total reconstruction of sciences, 
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“arts, and all human knowledge, raised upon the proper foundations.’ 
—(Vol. LV., p. 8, Works, Spedding ). 

What had Bacon to do with arts ? 

In the section entitled ‘The Intentions,” the reader will find some 
more than curious passages. What these “ Intentions” are, or.even what . 
Bacon is alluding to, or how he employs this title, is a mystery. But it 
is significant, that it is in the directest connection, with the history of 
Life and Death, that he writes as follows :—“ With regard to my own 
““ Intentions, I trust that they both come close to the point, and are far 
“ removed from idle and credulous superstitions ; being likewise, I conceive, 
“of such a nature that while posterity may add much to the things which 
“* satisfy these intentions, they will find little to add to the intentions them- 
“¢ selves.” 

All this in connection with a passage upon the ridiculous expedients 
of “ demented” people to prolong lufe/ Does Bacon mean to hint to us 
indirectly that there is only one way to prolong life, that is figuratively 
and immortally—viz., to come down living, hidden in the sepulchre of 
his own works? This, indeed, is an Art, that may prolong life by eter- 
nally repairing it :—‘‘ Whatever can be repaired gradually, without 
* destroying the original whole, is, like the vestal fire, potentially 
“ eternal.”—(218, Vol. V.) See what he says about the “ spirits” on 
page 268 :—“ The spirits are the agents and workmen that produce all 
“‘ the effects in the body.” 

Again, “In the Topics I propound three Intentions—namely, the 
“ Prevention of Consumption, the Perfecting of Repair, and the Reno- 
“ vation of Decay.” Compare Sonnets XI., XII., XV.— 


As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou growest 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest. 


And all in war with Time, for love of you, 
As he takes from you, J engraft you new. 


These Intentions of Bacon, seemto us, very profoundly connected, 
with that scheme of his, sometimes called a Natural History—sometimes 
Anticipation of the Mind—but always indirectly connected with Art, 
and with posterity, as a “birth of Time.” 

For our own part, we have no doubt that, “ The History of the Sym- 
pathy and Antipathy of Things,” will prove not only,the “spurs of 
motions,” but “ the Keys of Works” also. It is a pregnant hint for the 
profound student, of this Baconian-Shakespearian Problem, that the 
History of Heavy and Light, Life and Death, Dense and Rare, together 
with a curious Alphabet of Nature, all come together, as if'in connection 
with Principles and Origins (as contained in the fable of Cupid and 
Yelum), they formed one connected whole as “ Keys of Works.” That 


the commonly received Shakespeare, with his Stratford education (or 
s 
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deficiency), and poverty, should have found time, means, and ends to 
compass the culture necessary for the creation of these plays, is simply 
incredible, and can only be allowed by those who are totally ignorant of 


what these plays contain, or what they point to. 
single life, or pen, be sufficient for their creation. 


Nor could any one 
These works seem 


the product of a College of Men, embracing and condensing all that had 
been saved from the wrecks of time and antiquity, to be created anew as 
the incarnate expression of all that was true in Natural Religion, or the 


origin of thedrama in the Mysteries. 
us the names of some of these men. 


Chester’s Love’s Martyr, clearly gives 
No question one Master Spirit and 


Poet, was at the head of this society. No doubt the scheme and its 


carrying out, belongs to the greatest Mind the world has ever known,— 
Bacon’s ; but assistance, advice, details, many hands have contributed. 
It will take many minds to untie and decipher this Gordian Knot of art. 


Such a Court as the following devised this scheme, rivalling Nature’s 
art in depth, in secrecy, in natural magic, in wisdom, and in eternity !— 


It is entitled “The Great Assizes holden in Parnassus by Apollo and 


‘‘his Assessour, at which are arraigned Mercurius Brittanicus, Mercurius 


“ Aulicus,” &c. (periodical publications of that time). 


is the supposed author. 
follows :— 


George Withers 


The members of the Parnassian Court are as 


’ APOLLO. 
THe LorD VERULAM, Chancellor of Parnassus. 
Str Puivre Sipney, High Constable of Parnassus. 
WILLIAM Bupazus, High Treasurer. 
JoHun Picus, Hart or Miranputa, High Chamberlaine. 


JULIUS C@SAR SCALIGER. 
Erasmus ROTERODAM. 
Justus Lipsrus. 

JOHN BARCKLAY. 

JOHN BODINE. 

ADRIAN TURNEBUS. 


Isaac CASAUBON, 

JOHN SELDEN. 

Hua@o GRortTius, 
DANIEL HEINSIUS. 
CoNRADUS VORSTIUS. 
AUGUSTINE MASCARDUS. 


The Jurors. 


GEORGE WITHERS. 
THOMAS CaRY. 
Tuomas May. 
WILLIAM DAVENANT. 
JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 
GEORGE SANDERS. 


MicHAEL DRAYTON. 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 
JOHN FLETCHER. 
THoMAS Haywoop. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
Puitie MASSINGER. 


The Malefactors [as in the Title], 
JOSEPH SCALIGER, the Censour of Manners in Parnassus. 
Ben Jonson, Keeper of the Trophonian Denne. 
JoHN TayLour, Cryer of the Court. 
EDMUND SPENSER, Clerk of the Assizes.” 


It is instructive to mark that Apollo presides, and that the Lord Verulam 
is Chancellor and supreme head of this court, embracing as it does, all 
the learning and erudition, of an already classically bewitched, and pos 


sessed age. 


Sir Philip Sidney comes next, and we can scarce wonder, 
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when we remember, that he wrote Astrophel and Stella, the resemblance 
of passages in which, to the Sonnets of Shakespeare, has called forth 
absurd parallels, pointing to Lady Rich, from the pen of Fritz Krauss. 
~ Nor should it be overlooked, that Bacon’s work Valerius Terminus, has 
the following strange title added to it, viz :-— 
With the 
Annotations of Hermes Stella. 

Upon this Mr. Ellis, in his preface, remarks :— 

“It is impossible to ascertain the motive, which determined Bacon to 
“ sive to the supposed author, the name of Valerius Terminus, or to his 
“commentator, of whose annotations we have no remains, that of Hermes 
“ Stella. It may be conjectured, that by the name Zerminus, he intended 
“to intimate, that the new philosophy would put an end to the wander- 
“ing of mankind in search of truth, that it would be the terminus ad 
“quem in which when it was once attained, the mind would finally 
** acquiesce.” 

Why indeed did Bacon select these strange headings? Even Mr. 
Spedding, his industrious editor, can offer no explanation of these enig- 
matical titles. He writes :—‘‘ The mysterious title Valerius. Terminus, 
“etc., with tbe Annotations of Hermes Stella.”—(p. 173, Vol. III. 
Works). 

To us it seems plain, that Bacon’s works are all written in the spirit of 
an already wpplied and anticypated system, with a confidence and involved 
ambiguity of style, that points to examples, patterns, fruits, and ‘“philo- 
sophical play systems,” to which his Method shall be applied, through 
a self-revealed single marriage of induction to deduction, as applied to 
the Mysteries of Art or Nature. Bacon is never tired of iterating, asif to 
be applied to himself :—-“God hath made everything in beauty according 
to season, also he hath set the world in man’s heart, yet can he not find 
“ out the work which God worketh from the beginmng to the end.” 

Again he remarks in Valerius Terminus :—‘‘The sense of man resem- 
“bles the Sun, which openeth and revealeth the terrestrial globe, but obscureth 
“and concealeth the celestial.” 'This is taken from Plato, and borrowed 
from the Mysteries. A little further on he writes :—‘ God 1s only self- 
“like, having nothing in common with any creature, otherwise, as in 
“ Shadow and Trope.” This seems to us a pretty significant hint, that 
the only thing the author of the plays, has in common with us, is pre- 
sented to us by means of shadow, image or trope, that is by the reflected 
light of the senses, or phenomena. JBacon is never tired of saying :— 
“The glory of God ts to conceal a thing, but the glory of the King 1s to 
“find it out, as if according to the innocent play of children, the Divine 
“‘ Majesty took delight to hide his works, to the end to have them found 


“ out.” —(220 Vol. III., Valerius Terminus). This END or Terminus, 
S 2 
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is very clearly Bacon’s also, of which this work is a very profound side 
key to the assistance thereof, in the discovering of this poetic God con- 
cealed in his own works. 

With regard to Antiquity, Spedding writes of Bacon :—“ And about the 
“same tume the idea of shadowing himself under the darkness of antiquity 
* seems to have occurred to him, for I am much inclined to think that it 
““was some such consideration which induced him in 1609* to bring out 
“‘his little book De Sapientia Veterum ; where, fancying that some of 
“the cardinal principles of his own philosophy lay hid in the oldest 
“Greek fables, he took advantage of the circumstance to bring them 
“forward under the sanction of that ancient prescription,—and so made 


“those fables serve partly as pioneers to prepare his way, and partly 


“as auxillaries to enforce his authority.” 

There no doubt seems an enormous disparity between what Bacon 
promises he shall perform, and what his Method actually has attained in 
the judgment of posterity. Nothing is more puzzling than the prophetic 
and perpetual appeals to future ages that he makes, styling his Method 
“a birth of time,” and always pointing indirectly to something that shall 
be discovered, and make his age famous to all eternity. Even Mr. Sped- 
ding marks his superiority of tone :— 

‘“‘ At another he tries to disguise himself under a style of assumed 
“‘ swperrority, quite unlike his natural style ; as im the Temporis Partus 
“« Masculus, where again the very same argument (for it is but another 
“version of the Redargutio Philosophiarum) is set forth in a spirit of 
“scornful invective poured out upon all the popular reputations in the 
“annals of philosophy.” —(Preface to Part III, Vol. III, Works, p. 171). 

What is this Natural and Experimental History, which Bacon says, 
shall ‘serve to build philosophy upon, and containing material true and 
‘copious and aptly digested for the work of the Interpreter which 
“ follows ?? —(251, Vol. IV., Works.) 

Let the reader now turn to the Aphorisms, on the Composition of the 
Primary or Mother History, (p. 253, Vol. IV., Works) :—“ Aphorism I. 
‘‘ Nature exists in three states, and is subject as it were to three kinds 
“ofregimen. Hither she is free, and develops herself in her own ordi- 
“nary course; or she is forced out of her proper state by the perverse- 
“ness and insubordination of matter, and the violence of impediments ; 
“or she is constrained and moulded by art and human nunistry. The first 
‘¢ state refers to the species of things: the second to monsters ; the third to 
“things artificial. For in things artificial nature takes orders from man, 


* The Winter’s Tale bears date 1609. Curious coincidence that “The Wisdom of 
the Ancients,” with the fable of Proserpine explained,, appears the same year as Per- 
dita ! 
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“and works under his authority ; without man, such things would never 
“have been made. But by the help and ministry of man a new face of 
“ bodies, another universe or theatre of things, comes into view.” 

A little further on he says of ARTS :—“ Among the parts of history 
“which [ have mentioned, the history of Arts is of most use, because it 
“exhihits things 7m motion, and leads more directly to practice. More- 
* over, ut takes off the mask and veil from natural objects, which are commonly 
“concealed and obscured under the variety of shapes and external appear- 
“ ance.” 

What is the aim and end of Bacon’s Method? We give his own 
words :—“ In other words, I mean (according to the practice in civil 
*‘ causes), in this great Plea or Suit granted by the divine favour and 
“‘ providence (whereby the human race seeks to recover its right over 
“ nature), to examine nature herself and the arts upon interrogatories.” — 
(Parasceve, p. 263, Vol. IV.) 

What Bacon means by “ History,” he tells us in the Second Book of 
the Advancement of Learning. After dismissing Satires, Elegies, Epi- 
grams, Odes, etc., from the realm of poetry, and referring them to 
philosophy, he writes :—‘‘ And under the name of Poesy, I treat only of 
«<<¢ fergned history’ ”—(315, Vol. IV., Works). Dramatic Poesy he calls 
‘“‘ History made visible.” Bacon is determined for some reason of his 
own, to connote Poetry with Philosophy, and Philosophy with Art. For 
example :— 

“I now come to Poesy, which is a part of learning in measure of words 
“for the most part restrained, but in all other points extremely free and 
“licensed ; and therefore (as I said at first) it is referred to the Imagi- 
*‘ nation, which may at pleasure make unlawful matches and dworces of 
“things. Now Poesy (as I have already observed) is taken in two senses ; 
“in respect of words or matter. In the first sense it is but a character of 
“‘ speech ; for verse is only a kind of style and a certain form of elocu- 
“tion, and has nothing to do with the matter ; for both true history may 
* be written in verse and feigned history wm prose. But in the latter sense 
“<T have set it down from the first as one of the principal branches of 
“learning, and placed it by the side of history, being indeed nothing else 
“but an imitation of history at pleasure. And therefore, endeavouring 
‘as I do in these divisions to trace out and pursue the true veins of 
“learning, without (in many points) following custom and the divisions 
“which are received, J dismiss from the present discourse WSatires, 
“ Elegies, Epigrams, Odes, and the like; and refer them to philosophy 
“and arts of speech. And under the name of Poesy, I treat only of 
« feigned history.” —(De Aug. 2nd Book, 315). 
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What does. he mean by referring poetry to philosophy in this way? 


Now compare the following passage in the Vovwm Organum. where he — 


refers, or connotes, philosophy with the Drama :— 

“Lastly, there are Idols which have immigrated into men’s minds 
“ from the various dogmas of philosophies, and also from wrong laws 
‘‘of demonstration. These I call Idols of the Theatre; because in my 
“judgment all the received systems are but so many stage-plays, repre- 
“senting worlds of their own creation after an unreal and scenic fashion. 
‘“‘ Nor is it only of the systems now in vogue, or only of the ancient sects 
“and philosophies, that I speak ; for many more plays of the same kind 
“may yet be composed and in like artificial manner set forth.” 

If Bacon desired to tell us that his philosophy was embodied in stage 
plays, could he do so better, more subtilely, or more guardedly than he 
does here? In one passage he refers poetry to philosophy, as no doubt 
he would have included Sonnets, with the Satires, Elegies, Epigrams, 
Odes, and the like, if he had dared; though he suggests it plainly 
enough. In another passage he reverses this order, and connotes philo- 
sophy with plays. Let no shallow critic step in here with his superficial 
logic. We do not select these particular passages. The entire burthen 
of Bacon’s Vovum Organum, is to tell us that his two methods or ways 
are Anticipation of the Mind, and the Interpretation of Nature. But he 
only gives us one of these methods. Of the “artificial process” of the 
models, types, patterns, generations, preeter-generations, and Arts,of which 
this method is to be the enterpreter, we know nothing, unless we infer 
that he is pointing to the philosophical play-systems called Shakespeare’s. 
The striking point of this incompleteness is, that Bacon is in perfect 
harmony with himself; sober-minded amid unbounded assertions and 
claims, and always talking down to us, not arrogantly, but as some god, 
who when he thought fit, would reveal and justify his words, in some 
way at present incomprehensible to men. His own times he never 
addresses. He undertakes to confer immortality upon his age, simply 
through this work. How is it such an anticipator of modern scientific 
method, binds himself up with antiquity? Is not this a curious fact, 
that one who openly professes belief in the Orphic Creative Doctrines of 
the Mysteries, should be stretching out a hand to the Inductive Method 
of to-day ? 3 

This to us is the most overwhelming feature in the almost unnatural 
genius of this Man, if he was not a god! He stretches out one hand 
to the most remote antiquity, the remotest mysteries of the Heathen 
Cabala (that like the spars of a shipwreck have come floating down 
the river of time), and with the other, he forestalls and points out 
Man’s Conquest over Nature,—Science —and he Marries them,—joins 
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the Old World to the New, hands on the torch of Plato, and like 
Prospero by the magic of his most potent art, brings us the wanderers 
of Shipwrecked Christianity, back to the source of Art, Philosophy, 
and Religion in one! | 

Bacon’s system has satisfied no one, and for the very good reason that 
nobody can understand it. Mr. Spedding, his editor, writes :—“ His 
“ peculiar system of philosophy,—that is to say, the peculiar method of 
“investigation, the ‘organum,’ the ‘ formula,’ the ‘clavis,’ the ‘ars ipsa 
'“¢interpretandi naturam,’ the ‘ filum Labyrinthi,’ or by whichever of its 
“many names we choose to call that artificial process by which alone he 
“believed that man could attain a knowledge of the laws and a command 
“over the powers of nature,—of this philosophy we can make nothing.” 

Nor shall we ever make anything of it unless in Bacon’s own words 
(which he gives as a pregnant hint) :—“It will be more convenient to 
‘investigate them with reference to Arts.” To declare that Bacon’s 
entire works have nothing further in view, than the scientific method of 
the present dayisridiculous. If this werethe soleendand aim ofhislabours, 
why does he confessedly reserve and involve his meaning? But it is not 
necessary to put the question that way. Bacon is continually referring 
directly and indirectly to the Mysteries of Antiquity, and thus to Reli- 
gion. He therefore declares the philosophy of Socrates, (connected 
through the Banquet with the creative doctrines of Orpheus), to be his. 
He presents us, as his conception of Principles and Origins,—the fable 
of the Creative Love or Cupid,—which is unmistakeably to be refound 
in the Sonnets and Plays. But have we not in the following passage, 
a most unequivocal allusion, to the whole Platonic philosophy, and to 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream ? 

‘‘ But the universe to the eye of the human understanding, is framed 
“like a labyrinth ; presenting as it does on every side so many ambigui- 
‘ties of way, such deceitful resemblances of objects and signs, natures so 
“irregular in their lines, and so knotted and entangled. And then the 
“ way is still to be made by the uncertain light of the sense, sometimes 
“ shining out, sometimes clouded over, through the woods of experience 
“and particulars.”—(Bacon’s Preface to the Great Instauration. Sped- 
ding’s Edition, Vol. IV. p. 18). 

The author of these words, seems to us, to be pretty clearly alluding to 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or to Virgil’s VIth Book of the Aineid, 
or both, Compare the “ deceitful resemblance” of Helena to Hermia, “ of 
objects and signs which occurs in the woods,” by the light of the sense 
(moon) sometimes shining out, and mark the allusion to Theseus in that 
play, indirectly of course, but unmistakeably through the reference to 
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the story of the labyrinth, Virgil employs the same expression as 
Bacon, viz., wncertain light of the moon. Bacon is thinking of the moon 


Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis—(Virg. Ad. VJ. 270). 


as he uses the words “‘ shining out.” But the woods and Moon, with the 
Ancients, always meant phenomena and the Material, as reflections, 
images, shadows of spirit. Dante employs the word wood, to signify 
ignorance, error, and darkness of sense. Bacon is clearly alluding to 
the Mysteries, to Theseus in the labyrinth (the soul in entanglements 
of the material world) and to the Divine Mysteries, of which Virgil’s 
VIth Book of the Ainied, is the allegorical representation. That it is 
Virgil and the Ancient Mysteries, that are guiding or ruling Bacon’s 
thoughts in this wonderful dedicatory epistle to the King, (prefacing the 
Great Instauration), is most apparent. For example he says, a page 
further on :—‘ This likewise I humbly pray, that things human may 
“not interfere with things dwine, and that from the opening of the ways 
‘‘ of sense, and the increase or darkness with regard to the dine 
“ Mysteries, etc.” 

Again, a little before he speaks of “phantoms flitting about on every 
side,” another allusion to the Mysteries, and the descent of Auneas into 
Hell in the VIth book. 

In a separate chapter we discuss the Midsummer Night’s Dream, as 
the self-reflected portrait of the poet’s art (and Man) at cross purposes, 
under the dominion of moonlight, (its reflected phenomenal side), in short, 
the whole of the Platonic philosophy applied to Nature as art, and art 
as Nature, producing error and delusion, from the confusion of the symbol 
(or phenomena), with its meaning. This play we maintain, is the 
interpretation of Life as a Dream. 

The ancients called the moon the self-revealing image of Nature :— 


My Pvoews Kaheons avtomrov ayahpa, 
Ov yap xpyn kewvovs de Brerev tow copa TeAec On. 


“Invoke not the self-revealing image of Nature, for you must not 
“behold these things before your body has received the initiation.” 

In the Commentaries of Proclus, upon the Zimceus of Plato, he 
says :-— 

LeAnvy pev atia Tois Ovytors THs PvoTews, TO avromrov ayaApa ovca 
THs Teyatas puTews, 

Now it is very plain that Proclus is alluding to the fundamental 


principles of Plato’s philosophy, viz, that phenomena are reflections, 
images, and shadows of invisible reality. This doctrine finds its full 
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expression in the allegory of the subterranean cavern in the VIIth 
Book of the Republic. We contemplate reflections, when we contem- 
plate phenomena. Now the moon is the self-revealing image of Nature, 
in so far, as her light is reflected from the invisible sun. Plato suggests 
that all save the philosopher, dwell in spiritual darkness, or semi- 
darkness, where we contemplate reflections of an invisible spiritual 
heavenly sun of truth. No doubt Plato was quite aware. that Moon- 
light was the full expression of this truth, as the self-revealing rela- 
tionship of phenomena (as shadows), to a spiritual central invisible 
sun or light. But fear of disclosing too much of the mysteries, 
evidently made him veil the allegory under another, and perhaps more 
powerful, if less striking form. 

Dante writes throughout in the first person, and begins by pecs 
“that having attained the middle age of thirty-five, he found neers 
“in a dark entangled forest, symbolical of life, full of sin and error, 
‘‘in which the beaten path was lost.” 

Ah me ! how hard it were to make it clear 
What was this strong, rough forest tangled o’er, 
Which only in the thought renews the fear, 

So bitter ’tis, e’en Death is little more. 

Dante states that the subject of his whole work is, “the state of souls 
“after death, considered simply as such, but allegorically the subject is 
“man.”—(Modern Review. The Leading Idea of the Divine Comedy. 
Dr. Barlow, Jan. 1882). 

It is interesting to trace the relationship of Dante to Virgil. It is 
the VIth Book of the Aineid which gives us, according to Warburton, 
- an allegorical description of the Mysteries, viz., the descent of A‘neas to 
Hell, which, in other words, is Dante’s Inferno, i.e., state of souls after 
death, as revealed in the initiations at Eleusis and elsewhere. According 
to Minutius Felix, Proserpina was carried by Pluto through thick woods. 
So with Virgil— 

Tenent media omnia silve 
Cocytusque sinuque labens, circumvenit atro.—i.e, 


(Woods cover all the middle space, and Cocytus gliding on surrounds it with his 
dusky bosom), 


It is interesting to compare the Midsummer Night’s Dream with 
Virgil’s VIth Book: 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna : 
Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis, ubi coalum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem 
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It will be seen that Moonlight, woods, and night, are the background, i; 
upon which this revelation of life and death are thrown. So with | 
Shakespeare’s play, which we maintain deals with the same nackioe 
Mark the monumental inser! puigmame ration: — 

Judicium Pylium Genio, Socratem, Arte Maronem. 

_ It is indeed curious that we here find the Art of Virgil in context — 
i with the Genius of Socrates, viz., the Platonic philosophy. Because — 
Plato and Virgil both join hands with respect to the Mysteries,—the former 

_ through the Banquet and Phedrus, the latter through his Sixth Book. 
"oa “lt is significant for us to ponder over this inscription. The Art of” 
- Virgil, is certainly prominently to be refound, in The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. a 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN.* 


ry ee this play is the production of Shakespeare or no, it will be 
easy to show, that the author (or authors) was well acquainted with 
tho structure of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. It can scarcely be the 
result of mere coincidence, that we meet again with Theseus and Hippo- 
lyta, in this profoundly allegorical play. When we reflect how many other 
loves Theseus had besides the Amazon Queen, it is indeed strange that 
no deviation is to be found from the Dream in this respect. We 
find also an internal identity of allusion, that looks strangely like either 
plagiarism, or Shakespeare’s own hand. For example (Mid. Night’s 
Dream) :— 


Lys. {reads |—“ The battle with the Centaurs to be sung 
“By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.” 
Theseus.— We'll none of that : that have I told my love 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules (V. I). 


| Compare (Act. sc. 1, Two Noble Kinsmen) -— 


Theseus. ————— —————. Fortune at you : 
Dimpled her cheek with smiles; Hercules her kinsman 
Then weaker than your eyes—laid by his club. 

Trifling parallel as this may at first sight appear, it is of considerable 
weight, when we consider that, in both plays, the same character makes 
the same allusion to Hercules as kinsman. ‘The first act opens, in both 
plays, with the same open allusions to the marriage of Theseus and 
Hippolyta. That The Two Noble Kinsmen is a profoundly symbolical play, 
can easily be surmised by any one who chooses to read it over carefully. 
There is no attempt to give it that outward air of probability that belongs 
to even the most fantastic of the poet’s plays, like the Dream or Tempest. 
We are presented with enigmas and classical parallels from the very 





*“ On comparing the prison scene of Palamon and Arcite, act ii. sc. 2, with the dia- 
“logue between the same speakers, acti. sc. 2, I can scarcely retain a doubt as to the 
“first act having been written by Shakespeare. Assuredly it was not written by B. 
“and F. I hold Jonson more probable than either of these two.” —(Coleridge’s Notes on 
Shakespeare). 
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opening of the play. A spring festival,* highly suggestive of the anthes- 
teria held at Athens, is presented by the stage directions. The scene is, 
as in the Dream, laid at Athens. “‘ Hymen enters before a temple with a 
“ torch burning; a boy in a white robe before, singing and strewing 
** flowers ; after Hymen a nymph, encompassed in her tresses, bearing 
“a wheaten garland; then Theseus, between two other nymphs, with 
“‘ wheaten chaplets on their heads; then Hippolyta the bride, led by 
‘“‘ Pirithous and another holding a garland over her head, her tresses 
“ likewise hanging.” Now, this extraordinary similarity between the 
two plays is the result of common authorship, or of common consent 
of esoteric unity of idea, underlying both plays. That it is the 
result of vulgar plagiarism, seems improbable. And that it is the result 
of chance is ridiculous. 


Theseus.—Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 

Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but oh, methinks how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 
Like to a step dame or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 

Hippolyta.—Four days will quickly steep themselves in nights ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time, 
And then the moon like to a silver bow, 


New bent in heaven, shall behold the night of our solemnities. 
Theseus.—-Go, Philostrate, 


Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. 


The attention of the reader is called to the stress laid upon the moon 
imagery. This is worthy of profound study when we remember, that 
the Amazons, were the founders and introducers, of a cult of sun and 
moon worship, which found its expression at Ephesus in Diana, who 
herself chiefly figured as a lunar goddess. Moreover, we shall find in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, an introduction of Diana and her altar, with 
her lunar symbol—the silver deer or hind. Diana Dyctynna, the 
huntress, is a Cretan goddess also, and in this way connected through 
losality with the expedition of Theseus to Crete, and with Cadmus, both 
of which find allusion in the Dream.- Another point of comparison 
between the two plays is the uncalled-for reference by Theseus to 
funerals. 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals. 





* Compare the spring and harvest symbols of the song, (Wreaths of Wheat, &c.), at 
the opening of the play. Now, mark Creuzer:—“ Im Friihjahr erblickte Sem den 
Vater Amun, und begann damit den Heldenkampf. zu derselben Zeit feste, Aigypten 
auch ein Erntefest. Die Yungfrau mit den Aehren ist in alt Adgyptischen, spharen 
das Bild davon. Die, sonnenkraft d. i. dem. Herakles ward das Fest gefeiert, dann 
stette man den Calathus mit Aehrenauf so auf der Bemdinischen Tafel. (vergl. 
Jablonski de terra Gisen, p. 221). 
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In The Two Noble Kinsmen,the opening scene revolves upon the funeral 
of the husbands of the three black queens, who lie slain and unburied before 
Thebes. This strange combination of opposites—of mirth and sorrow, 
of a wedding and of mourning, finds in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
Significant culmination in the introduction of the altars of Mars and 
Venus in the fifth act, before which Palamon and Arcite offer up 
prayers, previous to doing battle with each other for Emilia. This is so 
manifest an allusion to the parentage of Hermione, or Harmonia, as 
the conflict of opposing creative principles, that we must be pardoned, 
for the hundredth time, telling the reader that these are the doctrines 
of Empedocles and Heraclitus out of the Orphic school. We also 
assert they are clearly to be discovered as enunciated in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. Creuzer says (vol. III., p. 21, symbolik. 3)—“Die alte Bild- 
“ nerei stellte Mars und Venus in Tempeln immer zusammen. Mars 
“und Venus erzeugen die Harmonia, d. i. der stredé mit der Hini- 
“ gung gegattet bringt die Weltornung hervor.* Das sind die bekannten 
“ satze des Empedocles und Heraclitus aus der Orphisechen Theologie, 
von denen aus sie in die spitesten Philosophenschulen sich fortp- 
flanzten.” + 

If we now turn to the last act of the play, we find the following enigmati- 
cal scene, following the prostration of the two rival combatants before the 
respective altars of Mars and Venus.{ “ St2ll music of records. Hnter Kmilia§ 
“in white, her hair about her shoulders, and wearing a wheaten wreath , one 
“in white holding up her train, her hair stuck with flowers ; one before her 
“carrying a silver hind, in which is conveyed incense and sweet odours, 
“ which, being set upon the altar of Diana, her maids stand aloof—she 
*« sets fire tort ; then they curtsey and kneel.” 





* §. die Briefe uber Hom. u. Hes. p. 169.. 

+ Plut. de Isid., p. 370; Heraclides Alleg. Hom. p. 206; Schow. Proclus. in Plat. 
Tim., p. 147 ; Eustath. ad Odyss. VIIT., 266 sqq., p. 310; vergl. Empedochs Fragmm. 
VY, ne sqq., p. 522 ed. Sturz. und dessen, Note, p. 598; Juliant Orat. 1V., 150 B. 
Spanh, 

t Upon a day I thought to scale a Fort, 
United with a tower of sure defence ; 
Uncomfortable thres did marre my sport, 
Unlucky Fortune with my woes expence, 
Venus with Mars would not sweet war commence ; 
Upon an Altar would I offer Love, 
And sacrifice my soule poore Turtle Dove. 
—(Chester’s Love's Martyr.) 

§ See coins of Syracuse with, upon one side a standing or butting bull on the other 
the wheat-crowned head of Ceres or Proserpine (Eckhel. D.N.V. 1, p. 244, and 
Stieglitz Archeology II., p. 188.) Inthe harbour of Syracuse was Proserpine’s parti- 
cular island—Ortygia. Pindar called this island the couch of Artemis (d€ poviov 
; Aprté p.t005). Grecian expounders have asserted that Artemis and Diana were 
identical divinities (Schol. Pind. Nem. 1, 8). Proserpine, Dione and Diana are one, as 
Creuzer proves. 
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Emilia.—O sacred, shadowy, cold and constant queen, 
Abandoner of revels, mute, contemplative, 
Sweet, solitary, white as chaste, as pure 
As wind-fann’d snow, who to thy female knights 
Allowes’t no more blood than will make blush, 
Which is their orders robe ; I here thy priest 
Am humblest for thine altar. 


We here pause in the passage, to point out, that Hmalva ts priestess to 
Diana. This at once recalls the complete parallel of Thaisa, who is 
discovered similarly at the end of Pericles, before the altar of Diana as her 
priestess. This can hardly be the result of mere coincidence. We have 
pointed out the significant role that Diana plays in this art. There are 
in Shakespeare’s works some fifty allusions to Diana, exclusive of the 
play under discussion, in which she plays an important and mysterious 
part. It will be seen the deer (as a hind) is again introduced as her 
particular symbol, together with the rose. In As You ‘Like It we 
have already found, remarkable references to Rosalind in connection with 


a hind or deer, and to Diana. 
If a hart do lack a hind 
Let him seek out Rosalind. 
Again— 

Celia.—He was furnished like a hunter, 

Ros.—O ominous, he comes to kill my heart. 
Enter ORLANDO, with a paper. 

Orl.—Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night survey 


With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above, 
Thy huntress’ name that my full life doth sway. 


This is Diana. Now for the Rose— 


He that sweetest rose will find, 
Must find love’s prick and Rosalind. 


Celia,—Therefore, my sweet Rose, my dear Rose, be merry. 
In the sonnets the poet employs the following strange metaphor (1st 


Sonnet )— 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die. 


Again, (35) :— 
No more be griev’d at that which thou hast done— 
Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 


In All’s Well that Ends Well, compare Diana’s name as Fontzbell. 
Again (54th)— 


O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fairer, but fairer we it deem, 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
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They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not s0; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, by verse distils the truth. 

(Sonnet 68)— 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 


(Sonnet 95)— 


How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which like a canker in the fragrant rose 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ! 
(Sonnet 98)— 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and you, away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play :— 
(Sonnet 109)— 
For nothing this—wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all. 

These extracts by themselves, seem nothing but poetical metaphor, or 
license, but possibly they may beget a totally fresh reading, when we 
study them by the light of the following scene, continued from the Two 
Noble Kinsmen. In the middle of Emilia’s prayer, before the altar of 
Diana, the hind vanishes, and in the place ascends a rose tree, having one rose 
upon it. 

See what our general of ebbs and flows* 

Out from the bowels of her holy altar 

With sacred act advances ; but one rose / 

If well inspired, this battle shall confound 
Both these brave knights, and I, a virgin flower, 
Must grow alone unpluck’d. 

[Here is heard a sudden twang of instruments and the 
rose falls from the tree, which vanishes under the 
altar. | 

The flower is fall’n, the tree descends. O mistress, 
Thou here dischargest me; J shall be gather’d, 

I think so ; but I know not thine own will : 
Unclasp thy mystery. I hope she’s pleas’d ; 

Her signs were gracious. 


That Emilia is herself suggested by the rose, is further strengthened 
by these words of Arcite :— 





you know my prize, 

Must be dragg’d out of blood ; force and great feat 
Must put my garland on where she sticks 

The queen of flowers. 


Again, that Emilia can only be won by an appeal to arms, or to 
Mars and Venus, suggests the symbolism of that conflict of love and 


* The eternal war of Eleusis, by which the conflict of spirit and matter was 
symbolised, is worthy of study, as paralleled with the fight of Palamon and Arcite. 
Hercules, be it noted (the wrestler), introduced the worship of Cora or Proserpine 
into Sicily. This war was the conflict and opposition of the Spirit with the Flesh, of 
Reason with the Senses. Emilia, as the rose, is simply the protagonist of all flowers— 
the spring and summer child of Demeter—Proserpine. 
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hate, light and darkness, that form, according to us, the creative prin- 
ciples of Shakespeare’s entire art. ) 

It will be objected, with certainly some force of argument, that very 
little of all this is original, but borrowed from Chaucer’s Knightes Tale 
and the Teseide of Boccaccio.* This we acknowledge, whilst replying 
that, like the original of Pericles, this story is one of those many clas- 
sical allegories that, owing to their universal and profound significance, 
have preserved themselves from the earliest ages. To prove this, Boc- 
caccio speaks of it in his time (the fourteenth century) as “ una anti- 
“‘chissima storia.” The classical connection between the worship of 
Diana of Epheseus and the old Pelasgic cult of Samothrace, pre- 
figured as it is by the marriage of Mars and Venus,t and circling round 
Thebes and the Anthesteria, is too prominent to be the result of mere 
chance or coincidence. The scholiast, on the Argonautika of Apol- 


lonios of Rhodos, informs that Mnaseas stated that the number of 


the Cabeiroi were three :—Awveros, Axtokersos, and Axiokersa, without 
the inferior divinity called Camillus (minister of the gods —Hermes) 
According to Creuzer, Axiokersos and Axiokersa represented Mars 
and Venus in exactly that relationship of dual unity, whereby the 
Orphic doctrines of love and hate, friendship and warfare, as the crea- 
tive principles of all things were presented. These doctrines are, at 
bottom, the outcome of that Iranian dualism, 2.¢., the conflict of light 
and darkness which, derived from the Persian Magism and dualism, found 
its expression, prior even to Orpheus, in the teachings of the singer and 
prophet Olen, and afterwards in the worship of the Ephesian Diana at 
Ephesus. Directly we turn to the history of the introduction of the 
Dionysiak cult into Hellas, we find ourselves in contact with Orpheus 
and Theseus, Thebes and the divinities of Samothrace. The Winter’s 
Tale, with Hermione, Camillo, and its profound allusion to the peplos 
wrought by Hepheestos for the daughter of Mars and Venus, or Zeus 
and Electra, refers us at once to this mythical. cycle. Again, in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, we are in the same charmed company of 
Theseus and the Amazons—of Cadmus, Orpheus, Thebes, Athens, and 
Crete. If the author of these plays were writing upon the origin of 
the Drama itself, he could not have selected characters nearer to the 
fountain head than he has done—both in the Dream and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Donaldson says—“ Generally the productiveness of 
“the earth is regarded as the result of a marriage between the god of 





* We would add, that it is by the text that we must be guided, because that is 
original, if the plot and framework is already borrowed. In the text will appear the 


esoteric significance in its full force. 
+ The student will mark, that in Chester’s Love’s Martyr, we find profound 
allusion to this war of Mars and Venus—(See Note, p. 261). 
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“ the sky,—whether he appears as the genial sun or as the refreshing rain 
““—and the goddess who represents the teeming earth, and weds her 
“ daughter to Plutus or Pluto, the owner of the treasure hidden below 
“ the surface of the ground, either actually as metallic riches, or poten- 
““ tentially as the germs of vegetable growth. To the last, this was the 
“leading characteristic of the old Athenian worship of Dionysus, and 
“his spring festival the Anthesteria, was accompanied by mystic 
“ solemnities, pointing at once to this ideal of his religion, and to its 
“ Semitic origin. At this festival the mysteries were entrusted to the 
‘‘ wife of the King Archon, and to fourteen priestesses called yépa:pas 
““ whose number is that of the victims sent to the Minotaur, and is 
“obviously Semitic. As the representative of the State, and as sym- 
“ bolizing the virgin daughter of Demeter, who returned to earth in the 
“spring, the King Archon’s wife was solemnly espoused to Dionysus, 
** just as conversely the Venetian Doge annually married the sea, and 
“she alone was admitted to gaze on the mysterious emblems of the 
*“‘ god’s worship, on which the welfare of the State was supposed to 
‘* depend—namely, the sacred serpent and the phallus. It is impossible 
*““ not to recognize in this usage some connexion with the story of Theseus 
“and his Cretan expedition. For Ariadne, whom the Athenian hero 
“carries away from Crete, and leaves at Naxos, becomes the bride of 
** Dionysus. And the fourteen victims of the Minotaur reappear in the 
“ fourteen yeparpar, and in the noble youths and maidens sacrificed to 
“the sacred serpent of Bacchus.”—(P. 20, Donaldson’s Theatre of the 
Greeks). 

If we now turn to The Two Noble Kinsmen, we discover a passage, 
that looks uncommonly like an intentional reference to this spring festi- 
val at Athens, held in honor of Bacchus, and called appropriately the 
Anthesteria. 


ACT III. 
(Sc. 1, A Forest near Athens.) 


Arcite.—The Duke has lost Hippolyta ; each took 
A several land. This a solemn rite 
They owe bloom’d May, and the Athenians pay tt 
To th’ heart of ceremony. O queen Emilia, 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs, or all 
Th’ enamell’d knacks o’ the mead or garden ! Yea, 
We challenge too the bank of any nymph 
That makes the stream seem flowers ; 
Thou O jewel, O’ the wood of the world, 
Hast likewise bless’d a place with thy sole presence. 


No classical student can read the above, and doubt that the author 


was thinking of the Anthesteria when he wrote the above passage. It 
y 
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a 
would seem as if Emilia herself were Demétér’s daughter Proserpine, so 
floral and vernal are the allusions, made in connexion with her every- 
where. 


Another curious enigma demanding solution, is the context that bears 


upon the nearness, if not identity, that exists between Palamon and 
Arcite :— 


Theseus. —You valiant and strong-hearted enemies, 
You royal germane foes, that this day come, 
To blow that nearness out that flames between ye: 
Palamon (to Arcite)— ———— think you but this, 
That were there aught in me which strove to show 
Mine enemy in this business, were’t one eye 
Against another, arm oppress’d by arm, 
I would destroy th’ offender, coz I would, 
Though parcel of myself ; then from this gather 
How I should tender you. 
Again— 
Theseus. I have heard 
Two emulous Philomels beat the ear o’ the night 
With their contentious throats, now one the higher, 
Anon the other, then again the first, 
And by and by out-breasted, that the sense 
Could not be judge between them ; so it far’d 
Good space between these kinsmen. 


The following passage, would almost lead one to believe, that these two 
knights, constitute that conflict of opposites—concors discordia rerum— 
we have already called attention to, as representative of Mars and Venus 
—their patron deities. 


Emilia, Palamon 
Has a most menacing aspect ; his brow 
Is grav’d, and seems to bury what it frowns on; 
Yet sometimes ’tis not so, but alters to 
The quality of his thoughts; long time his eye 
Will dwell upon his object ; melancholy 
Becomes him nobly : so does Arcite’s mirth ; 
But Palamon’s sadness is a kind of mirth, 
So mingled as. if mirth did make him sad 
And sadness merry. 


This merry sadness, and sad mirth, united in Palamon, seems to suggest, 
that these two knights are intended to represent (esoterically) the upper 
and reverse side of some medal of Jove, whose union is a paradox, and 
whose opposition is the conflict of antitheta. How much of the old 
mythology revolves upon this dualism may be studied in Sir George Cox’s 
Mythology of the Aryans. Light and darkness, life and death, winter 
and summer, mind and matter—the entire universe revolves upon this 
contrast, not the less exhibited in all twin deities, like the Asvins and 
the Dioskouroi, than in the black and white sails hoisted by Theseus, 
The extraordinary resemblance, if not identity, of Palamon and Arcite, 
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finds its culminating point in the following passage, which, I think, will 
fairly shake the faith of any sceptical reader as yet unconvinced of 
our theory :— 


Emilia.— Were they metamorphos'd 
Both into one—O why? there were no woman 
Worth so compos’d a man. 


Palamon.— Certainly 
"Tis a main goodness, cousin, that our fortunes 
Were twinn’d together. 


Arcite.— We are an endless mine to one another ; 
We’re one another’s wife, ever begetting 
New births of love ; we’re father, friends, acquaintance ; 
We are in one another families. 


Compare :—EHither was the other’s mine.—Pheniz and Turtle. 


The text of this play, makes barely any pretence, to give an air of 
flesh and blood, or probability, to the characters. These are mere pegs 
or lay figures, upon which a somewhat stilted and involved diction is 
hung, whose irony is of so marked a character, as to give sense of dis- 
comfort and unreality to the reader. Nothing in the world can be more 
utterly ridiculous, than the action of the knights towards each other, and 
towards Eniilia. It is quite impossible, that the author was dealing with 
aught beside cosmic allegory, in filling up their conversational parts. 
They both fall prisoners into the hands of Theseus, and are— 


Damnati—ad eterna presone. 


This imprisonment reminds us of the descent of Theseus and 
Pirithous* to hell, both whose names figure in the play. However, 
both manage to escape, after having fallen in love with Emilia, whom 
they spy from their prison window. If she were the queen of the 
underworld, (where these two knights are imprisoned), some dim light 
might be thrown on theallegory ! Proserpine was fabled to be Queen 
of the Underworld. 


Palamon.—Behold and wonder ! 
By heaven, she is a goddess ? 


Arcite.—Ha ! 


Palamon.—Do reverence ; 
She is a goddess, Arcite ! 


It should be remembered that Proserpine was stolen by Dis, and is 
supposed to represent the swmmer with its beauty, life, flowers and love- 
liness. Now, Emilia speaks nothing but flowers :— 


* Theseus and Pirithous are both fabled to have descended to the infernal regions, 
* Afterwards (says Proclus) one of these (Theseus), on account of his magnanimity, 
*€ was liberated by Hercules from Hades; but the other (Pirithous) remained there.” 
This escape of one from prison, while the other remains, is curiously paralleled in 
the play. 
12 
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Emilia.—Of all flowers, 
Methinks a rose is best. 


Emilia,—The sun grows high ; let’s walk in, keep these flowers ; 
We'll see how near art can come near their colours, 


A passage already quoted is so pointedly allusive to Proserpine, that 
we must beg the reader’s re-attention to it. 


O queen Emilia, 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs, or all 
Th’ enamell’d knacks o’ the mead or garden ! yea, 
We challenge too the bank of any nymph, 
That makes the stream seem flowers ; thou, O jewel 
O’ the wood o’ the world. 


It seems here as if the author, was striving to give expression to the 
universal galaxy of entire nature, pranking itself in spring and summer. 
The jewels of the woods of the world are, indeed, Proserpine, when 
she puts on her floral and leafy loveliness with the new year! It 
would seem as if Emilia was queen of flowers. 

Emilia.— 





and I, a virgin flower, 
Must grow alone unpluck’d. 

[Here is heard a sudden twang of instruments, and the rose 
falls from the tree, which vanishes under the altar. | 


The flower is fall’n, the tree descends. O mistress, 
Thou here dischargest me, J shall be gather’d, 
1 think so. 
Again— 

Arcite.—You know my prize 
Must be dragg’d out of blood ; force and great feat 
Must put my garland on, where she sticks 
The queen of flowers. 


If we now re-consider the opening of the play, we find that the first 
scene is presented, with a pointed allusion to autumn or harvest time, 
by the wheaten crowns that the nymphs wear. 

Enter Hymen with a torch burning ; a boy in a white robe before, singing, 
and strewing flowers; after Hymen a Nymph, encompassed in her tresses, 
bearing a wheaten garland ; then Theseus between two other Nymphs with 
wheaten chaplets on their heads ,; then Hippolyta, the bride, led by Pirithous, 
and holding a garland over her head. 

The opening song endorses this dumb, but pregnant symbolism :— 

Roses their sharp spines being gone. 

This song, dealing as it does with nothing but flowers, seems signifi- 
cant of the truth of our suggestions. The play seems to commence 
with death and funerals, with autumnal hints thrown out for our instrue- 
tion, that lose no force, by our meeting with the “solemn rite” that 
Theseus and Hippolyta ‘owe bloom’d May” in the third act; as the 
ascension of the seasons, after the central turning point, or winter of 
the play, has been reached. It seems to us, that the imprisonment of 
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Palamon and Arcite, is not unsuggestive of the descent of the sun, (assolar 
heroes) into Hades. Their rivalry and escape* would well symbolize the 
conflict of light and darkness, of day and night, striving for the summer 
—for Proserpine—Emilia. Palamon is evidently derived from the Greek 
maXamev, to wrestle, and formed one of the names of Hercules, who 
once wrestled with Jupiter. As such, Hercules symbolised the sun. 


Theseus.—You have done worthily ; I have not seen, 
Since Hercules, aman of tougher sinews : 
Whate’er you are, you run the best and wrestic, 
That these times can allow. 


Hip.— But his body 
And fiery mind illustrate a brave father. 
Pu.— Mark how his virtue, like a hidden sun, 


Breaks through his baser garments ! 
It is curiously significant that we finds Theseus encountering at 
Eleusis, thebrutal wrestler Kerkyon. According to Mr. Brown :—‘‘Mr. Cox 
‘* well observes, that the name of Kerkyon connects him with the Ker- 
“ kopes ; like Kerkops, he is the Phallic-looking, a designation perfectly 
“intelligible when we remember he is Palamon, the wrestler—z.e., 
‘“‘ Phales-Dionysos-Melikertes, who here, as in the episode of Ariadne, 
“‘ appears as the opponent of Theseus” (Great Dionysiak Myth). The 
introduction in the original story by Boccaccio, of Mars and Venus 
(and Diana), leaves little doubt, that this was done, in order to give force 
to some profound cosmical principles, pertaining to the rivalry of the 
two knights. The cosmical unity of the play we are discussing, is not 
only suggested by reference to the Anthesteria, but by the following :— 


2nd Queen.—Honour’d Hippolyta, 
Most dreaded Amazonian, that hast slain 
The scythe-tusked boar ; that, with thy arm as strong 
As it is white, wast near to make the male 
To thy sex captive, but that this thy lord 
Born to uphold creation in that honour 
First Natures styl’d it in—shrunk thee into 
The bound thou wast o’erflowing.* 


Such a passage as the above, is certainly applicable to some profound 
unity of creative idea, rather than to ordinary dialogue. Indeed, the 
selection of these highly mythical characters, with the extraordinary 
symbolism with which some of the scenes and details are adorned, 


* Arcite escapes from prison. Creuzer writes of Hercules :—“ The sun, freed from 
the prison of the under world, brings with freer emancipated power the God’s gift of 
the year in its fullness” (Vol. II., 619). This is Hercules, the wrestler. In the 
spring Sem Hercules began his labours. At the same time the Egyptians celebrated 
a harvest festival. 


+ This passage suggests a parallel to be found in Shakespere’s Sonnets :— 
And for a woman were’t thou first created, 
Till nature as she wrought thee fell a doting. 
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points very plainly to the allegorical nature of the entire play. What- 
ever Boccaccio or Chaucer, may or may not, have intended to symbolize 
by their respective works, (the originals of this play), can in nowise 
affect the striking character of the text of the piece we are discussing. 
It cannot be maintained for a moment, that the text of a play, is entirely 
under the guidance of the original from which it is borrowed. It is, 
however, in the character of the text, that the chief force of all sym- 
bolism must le. <A philosophical subject, veiled under mythical 
characters, and presented to us under the form of the drama, will possess 
just that profoundly ironical diction and involved style, with just a touch 
of humour here and there, that we discover in this play. No attempt is 
made to sober down the absurd and glaring incongruities that meet us 
in every direction. Imagine two knights, hitherto the closest friends 
and cousins, falling into such love, at first sight with Emilia, as to war 
perpetually with each other, even to the death! The introduction of a 
pyramid adds yet further to the enigmas of the play, unless we look 
upon this pyramid, as a starry-pointing symbol of the fire philosophy, 
suggested by many points which we cannot find space to particularize. 
The reader can discover for himself how repeated are the epithets 
“fiery,” “thunder,” and other striking solar adjectives, employed in 
context with Palamon and Arcite. 


Theseus.—You valiant and strong-hearted enemies ; 
You royal germane foes ; that this day come 
To blow that nearness out that flames between ye. 
Emilia.—Of what a fiery sparkle and quick sweetness 
Has this young prince ! 


Arcite.— When I saw you charge first 
Methought I heard a dreadful clap of thunder 


Break from the troop. 


Pal.—But still before that flew 
The lightning of your valour. (Act ITI. Se. 6). 


This lightning that precedes thunder, seems to suggest the twin 


Dioskouroi :— 


Palamon.—O never —— 
Shall we two exercise, like twins of honour, 


Our arms again, and feel our fiery horses 
Like proud seas under us. (Act II. Se. 2). 


Of the twin Asvins, or steeds who represent the Dioskouroi, Sir George 
Cox remarks :—“ A very slight acquaintance with the language of the 
‘Vedic hymns, will suffice to show that the idea of any one deity rarely 
“failed to suggest to the mind of the worshipper, the idea of another. 
“god, whose attributes answered to, or were contrasted with his own. 
“The thought of Dyaus, the sky, was bound up with that of Prithivi, 
“the earth, who was his bride; and their very names, blended into one 
“word, Dyavaprithivi, denoted their inseparable union. The connection 
“was forced upon them by the phenomena of the outward world. We 
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‘cannot sever in our minds the thought of day from that of night, of 
“morning from evening, of light from darkness; and this palpable 
“dualism of nature, has left its most marked impression on the mytho- 
“logy of the Veda.” 

Again, writing of the Asvins, the same author remarks :—‘“The twin 
‘“‘ pair adopt various forms, one of them shines brightly, the other is 
“ black ;————phrases which bring before us the rivalry, not only of 
“the Dioskouroi, but of the Theban Eteocles and Polyneikes, and per- 
“haps the black and white eagles in the Agamemnon of Adschylos.” 

This dualism, as paradox of separation and identity, is so persistently 
put forward in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, that wé must be pardoned quoting 
from them for the hundredth time to that effect. We maintain that 
this dualism is represented through his art, by the union or paradox of 
light and darkness, love and hate, viz., the marriage of his logos with his 
_ mistress,—of revelation with obscurity :— 


CXXXVITI. 


When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies ; 
That she might think me some untutor’d youth, 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue ; 
On both sides thus is simple truth supprest, 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O, love’s best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told ! 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flatier’d be. 


This paradox finds its culmination in these lines :— 


For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


The Two Noble Kinsmen is founded on the “Knight’s Tale” of . 
Chaucer, which (again) is built on Boccaccio’s “ Teseide.” To this last 
. then we must turn for instruction, as to its allegorical and esoteric signi- 
ficance. Gabriel Rossetti (Disquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spirit which 
produced the Reformation), shows that the art of speaking and writing 
in a language which bears a double interpretation, is of very great 
antiquity ; that it was in practice among the Priests of Egypt, brought 
from thence by the Manichees, whence it passed to the Templars 
and Albigenses; spread over Europe, and brought about the Refor- 
mation. 

With the object of proving this, he quotes the unequivocal language 
of many ancient philosophers, existing prior to the time of Arnold de 
Villanova, who observes in his Liber Saturni, “that the philosophers 
“‘wrote for their children only, and by their children I mean those who 
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“understand their works in their real, and not their literal meaning.” 
These sentiments are repeated by his pupil, Raymond Lulli, and the 
Secrets of Grammar, or art of speaking secretly, was taught to their 
disciples as the first of the seven mystic sciences, known as the T7rwiwm 
and Quadrivium. He shows that the Gnostics asserted that the Romish 
Church had introduced heathenish elements, and that the Pope was the 
absolute incarnation of Satan, and Rome,—hell; and as a matter of 
course, the head of their own sect represented the true Christ, and their 
church heaven, and he adduces proofs of this from the year A.D. 1000. 
He brings forth the letters of the Gnostic Cathari, of A.D. 1243, to show 
unequivocally that they were bound by oaths, and recognized wherever 
they went by signs and words. Their mystic language he terms the 
gay science, and explains that it was founded chiefly upon ideas and words 
put im opposition to each other, thus carrying out the double principle of 
Zoroaster. The antithesis of Gay Science was sad ignorance ; and hence, 
to be gay, and to be sad, to laugh, and to weep, with all their respective 
Synonymes and derivations, signified to be a sectarian, or to be on the 
contrary, a Papist. Into this anti-papal association, he affirms, that 
Dante, the illustrious Florentine poet, was initiated in nine degrees, by 
the Templars at Cyprus. Prior to this time, the Gay Science fixed 
the foundation of its language on two words—love and hatred, and all 


their attendant qualities on each side,—pleasure and grief, truth and 
falsehood, light and darkness, sun and moon, life and death, good and — 
evil, virtue and vice. Heart means the hidden secret, face the outward — 


meaning..—(Mysterres of Antiquity. Yarker, p. 41, 42), 

We again wish to draw attention to this wonderful parallel, when 
applied to Shakespeare’s Sonnets, viz., the opposition of love and hatred, 
light and darkness, truth and falsehood, therein pictured by the separa- 
tion of the poet’s art into esoteric and exoteric (dual unity) through the 
conflict of these principles. These doctrines came down from Zoroaster, 
through Heraclitus and Empedocles, then to Plato, who embodied them 
in his philosophy. But they maintained themselves historically, through 
the transmitted influence of the Gnosis, or secret societies that 
found their chief focus in Ephesus. We maintain that most of 
the original stories, from which the author (or authors) of the 
plays borrowed, like Boccaccio’s Theseida, Euphue’s Golden Legacie, 
and the Patterne of Painefull Adventures, were already profound 
allegories, full of esoteric and sectarian tenets, for which reason 
they were chosen as originals for purposes of further art symbolism in 
the same direction. Now with regard to Boccaccio’s employment of art 
for this purpose, there seems to be no possible doubt or ambiguity :— 

‘‘ Boccaccio’s Filocopo, or Filocolo,—a lover of labour,—is a romance 
“which contains every degree, regulation, and vicissitude of the Secret 
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“Society, and relates the reason for the change which took place in the 
“language. After a death in one of the allegorical pilgrim ages, was 
““born a boy, Morio, and a girl, White flower (the persecuted sect) who 
‘when the necessary nine years expired, became lovers. This tale of 
“their allegorical loves shows the seven progressive degrees of the sect. 
“The work is divided into seven books, and the lover is accompanied by 
“seven mystic companions.” 

“‘ Boccaccio left several other works, written in this jargon, which all 
“‘refer to Dante, as to a great model; two of them, which are also in the 
“ form of pilgrimages, are more clear and decisive than the one we have 
“just examined, and place beyond a doubt the fact that Dante borrowed 
“his style of figurative writing from the Templars and Albigenses. 

“In the ‘ Amorosa Vistone,’ we again find the four cardinal and three 
“ theological virtues, the latter again corresponding to the pilgrimages— 
“ Rast, South, and North, where is the throne of Lucifer. In the ‘ Com- 
“ media delle Ninfe Fiorentine, he explains the seven degrees by which 
“the blind are gradually enlightened by seven ladies, who turn out to be 
‘the seven virtues. ‘Here we are nymphs, but in heaven stars.’ ” 

“Another tale from the ‘ Decameron,’ is interpreted to signify the 
“initiation of Dante, by the Templars, in Cyprus. LElisei, returning 
“ disouised as a Pilgrim from the Sepulchre, met four of his brothers (the 
“cardinal virtues) mourning his death. He discovered the cause in a 
“vision. Sitting alone he thought he saw the ceiling open, and three 
‘‘ men descend with a beautiful maiden, and frorn their discourse he dis- 
«‘ covered that these were the three men who had put his image to death. 
“ After this he brings the three murderers to punishment, and reconciles 
“the four brothers with Aldobrandino (the Emperor), the husband of 
‘«‘Ermellina (fairness), whose secret lover he was. The man who was 
“really dead, was the robber, Boniface, of Pontriemoli (Pope Boniface).” 

“‘In the ‘ Urban,’ connecting Frederick I. and the Albigenses, by the 
“children, Urban and Speculo, four ambassadors fail to ensure peace, 
“when three false ones succeed by marrying Urban to Lucretia—the Ca- 
‘‘tholic doctrine.” 

“There are numberless other allegorical pilgrimages, and in all these 
“‘ writings the three days of Holy Week appear prominently, and the first 
“ hour of the day. We also find frequent allusions to the rebuilding of 
“ Jerusalem and the return of her people.”—(Mysteries of Antiquity, 
Yarker). 

Now “ The Theseida” of Boccaccio, refers most unequivocally to those 
doctrines of opposition, (descending from Zoroaster to Greece, and the 
old gods of Samothrace), as the conflict of Love and War, Venus and 
Mars, whose offspring is Harmonia, or the orderly universe. Boccaccio 
divides his work into twelve books suggestive enough of the months of 
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the year, and particularly pertinent (when we note Hippolyta, and the 
introduction of Diana) to carry us at once back to Ephesus, Heraclitus, 
and Zoroaster. The rivalry of Arcite and Palamon is plainly the con- 
flict of opposites, of mirth with sadness, of light with darkness, of love 
and war, around the changing seasons, for Emilia, the rose garland and 
protagonist of the floral world,—Proserpine, the summer child of 
Demétér. A very little study of the work, will convince the student that  _ 
Theseus aud Pirithous, are not introduced without reference to their 
descent into Hell, and that Palamon and Arcite are some dual unity 
in opposition. 








Damnati—ad eterna presone. 


A significant hint for this theory. It is plain to us, that the authors of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, were quite aware ofthis symbolical element in 
Boccaccio’s tale, and have enforced it afresh with unmistakeable hints of 
the text, which speak more for themselves, than anything we can bring 
forward to assist our theory. We have plainly, in the authors of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, persons who were transmitting the old esoteric 
classic knowledge—perhaps Rosicrucians or Knight Templars themselves, 

Sir George Cox’s writes :—“ So, again, Arjuna, the Argennos of the 
“myth of Agamemnon, stands to Krishna, who is represented as de- 
“claring him to be his own half, in that dual relation which links 
‘¢ Pheethon with Helios, Patroklos with Achilleus, Theseus with Pirithoos, 
“ Telemachos with Odysseus, and which is seen again in the stories of 
‘‘ Pelias and Neleus,” etc., etc.—(Mythology of Aryan Nations, Vol. L., 
p. 393.) 

This is a profound hint for the play we are studying, not only with 
regard to the two heroes named, but particularly when applied to the 
friendship and enmity—the love and war, and seeming identity of Pala- 
mon and Arcite. 

Thebes was the reputed birth-place of Dionysos, a fact which by no 
means lessens the significance of the play. Capaneus was one of the 
seven slain before Thebes by a flash of lightning sent by Zeus. While 
his body was burning his wife Evadne leapt into the fire and destroyed 
herself. Capaneus is one of those heroes whom Asclepius was believed 
to have called back to life. 

When Arcite says :— 
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Force and great feat 
Must put my garland on where she sticks 
The queen of flowers ; 


he is speaking of Emilia. We are immediately reminded of Dionysos 
Antheus ‘adorned with the embroidery of flowers which chaplet his 
‘“‘ brows,” and with the green earth-mantle for his robe of freshness and 
beauty. The idea of conflict and of war to obtain this prize, is part of 
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the twelve labours of Hercules—of Palamon, the wrestler, as he whirls 
through the signs of the heavenly zodiac. Theseus, Dionysos, Cadmus 
and Hercules, are concepts indissolubly connected with Thebes and each 
other. 

““ Whenever (says Mr. Brown) in Hellenic regions we find the Tyrian 
“ Hercules, or Melikertes, called also for a mystic reason Palamon, (the 
“ wrestler), there in reality we see the kosmogonico-solar-Bakchos- 
* Dionysos.” —(Great Dionysiak Myth., Vol. II., p. 102.) 

The relationship of Palamon to Arcite, in this play, is particularly 
apparent in the text, as well as in the plot of warfare and opposition, 
mingled with friendship, that characterises their mutual interaction. 
The author’s aim has been plainly to present us with a paradox of friend- 
ship and hate, of love and war, in the conduct of these two friends 
towards each other. In short they are an union in separation, as 
indispensable to each other’s existence as matter is to mind, or light 
to shadow. Palamon is plainly only fou and background to Arcite. 


Emilia,— Palamon 
Is but his foil ; to him a mere dull shadow ; 
He’s swarth and meagre, of an eye as heavy 
As if he had lost his mother ; a still temper ; 
No stirring in him, no alacrity. 


Yet, in spite of these defects, Emilia is at a loss which to love. 


I am sotted, 
Utterly lost ; my virgin’s faith has fled me, 
For if my brother but even now had asked me 
Whether I lov’d, I had run mad for Arcite ; 
Now, if my sister, more for Palamon. 
Stand both together, Now, come, ask me brother ;— 
Alas, I know not ! 


But the ironical character of the play, and its cosmical unity of idea, 
is singularly apparent in the speeches of the Gaoler’s daughter. Under 
cover of her Junacy, she simply discloses the Plutonic or underworld 
character of Palamon’s prison. 


do nothing all day long but pick flowers with Proserpine ; then 
will I make Palamon a nosegay. 





Daughter. 


The rest of her speech is devoted to a description of Hades, unmis- 
takeable in its ironical humour. 

Mark the opposition, and Plutonic character of Palamon, clearly 
intended to point at death :— 


Palamon 
Has a most menacing aspect ; his brow 
Ts grav’'d and seems to bury what it frowns on ; 


— Melancholy 
Becomes him nobly ; so does Arcite’s mirth 
But Palamon’s sadness is a kind of mirth, 
So mingled as if mirth did make him sad, 
And sadness merry ;— 
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Nothing could be more unmistakeable than this dual unity, a paradox 
of opposition, to be found throughout Shakespeare’s works, and particu- 
larly emphasized in the poem of the Phoenix and the Turtle. 


So they lov’d as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one ; 
Two distincts, div’sion none : 
Number there in love was slain. 


This sadness in mirth, and mirth in sadness, finds full expression in 
the Friar’s speech upon the apparent death of Juliet :— 


For though fond nature bids us all lament, 
Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment, 


It will be plain to any one who has studied the Gay Science, and its 
foundation on two words,—love and hatred,—and all their attendant 
qualities, that Palamon and Arcite represent “nature’s tears” and 
‘“‘reason’s merriment.” ; 


We are an endless mine to one another ; 
We're one another’s wife, ever begetting 
New births of love— 


This paradox recalls again the Phoenix and Turtle— 





ayes 


Either was the other’s mine— 


Palamon.— Certainly, 
"Tis a main goodness, cousin, that our fortunes 


Were twinn’d together :— 
The authors are never tired of telling us that Palamon is Arcite and 
Arcite Palamon :— 


Arcite. am not I 
Part of your blood, part of your soul? You’ve told me 
That I was Palamon and you were Arcite,* 


No thoughtful critic will maintain, that this means no more, than an 
extravagant metaphor of friendship. Nor can there be any doubt as to 
Emilia, who is plainly pictured in the rose, as the protagonist and Queen 
of Flowers—Proserpine. This play should be studied in context with 
The Dream, Boccaccio’s Theseida, and the Gay Science, or Art of Double 
Writing (Vide Rossette’s Disquisitions upon the Anti-papal Spirit that pro- 
duced the Reformation). | 





* The descent of Theseus and his friend Pirithous into Hades, and their attempt 
to carry off Proserpine, is significaht enough for the theory we propound in connection 
with this play. It seems to us that we have in Palamon and Arcite, the representa- 
tive protagonists of what Creuzer terms in relationship to the history of Theseus and 
Pirithous :—“ Satz und Gegensatz, ein Aufsteigen von Sonnen-und Mondwesen in 
“verschiedenen Combinationen.”—( Vol. JV., 279). 

With regard to the introduction of Diana into this play it would be as well to 
remember that Dione-Diana and Proserpine are one. 





CHAPTER XI 


DANTE AND SHAKESPEARE. 





Ay E ask if there be not a profound hint thrown out in the parallel 
presented by Dante’s art plan, and the VIth Book of the Mneid ? For 
example, Dante’s work bears the same relationship to sectarian Mys- 
teries, that Virgil’s does to the Roman Mysteries. The descent of 
Aineas into hell, is a profound unfolding of the highest doctrine of 
the ancient Mysteries. There is the same passing from hell to pur- 
gatory and heaven, as in the great Italian’s work. Dante's Commedia 
deals, according to the best authorities, with this world, and is an alle- 
gory in the fullest sense. 3 

Rossetti writes :—“ Dante found two characteristics in Virgil, which 
“ made him select that poet for the guide of his pilgrimage—his style 
“and his subject. In the first place, his pastorals are all figurative ; 
“ they say one thing and mean another ; and his Auneid is generally con- 
“ sidered as belonging to the same class of writings. Now Dante, before 
“ he wrote his Commedia, had already composed some of his eclogues, of 
“ which two have come down to our days, as well as part of the can- 
“« zoniere, which treats of his love for the lady of the mind. All these 
“are mysteriously written, and were much admired by those who 
“ understood the figurative style. And hence, in Inf, Canto I, he 
“calls Virgil his master and guide, and tells him that from him he 
“borrowed the style which has done him so much honour. And, 
‘again, when his lady sends the bard to Augustus to deliver him 
‘¢ from the wolf, it is with these words: ‘ A friend, not of Fortune, but 
“¢of mine, has met with an obstacle on his way to the mountain, 
«¢¢and has gone back into the valley for fear of the wolf; I trust to 
“ ¢thee; go now with thy flowery language save him,’”—(Disquisitions 
on the Anti-papal Spirit, Vol. I., p. 192). 

Dante says of Virgil :—‘‘ Whose glory is sung in the VI. (sixth) 
“book of our poet.” This coupling of the VIth Book of the Aneid 
with Virgil’s fame, is a pregnant hint for those who can parallel the 
descent of Aineas into Hell, (and the Mysteries therein half revealed 
and disclosed) with the Divina Commedia, both in plan and subject 
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matter. We maintain that it is through the Platonic love philosophy, 
and its connection with the Mysteries, that we shall find the source 
and key, not only to Dante’s and Shakespeare’s Art, but to even Virgil's, 
so far as he treats of the Mysteries. 

When Shakespeare’s Monument, declares that he possesses the genius 
of Socrates, and the Art of Virgil, we consider this in the light of no 
mere meaningless metaphor, written by some careless hand; but are 
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very certain that it contains a truth, of which at present the world 

is somewhat ignorant. The question is yet debated, whether Socrates, 

as Plato’s mouth-piece, discusses, under the shape of dialogues, some of 

the leading doctrines taught in the Mysteries? It is, however, certain 

that Virgil’s VIth Book is an allegorical description of initiation. One 

of the guides to Dante’s Divina Commedia is St. John.* How Platonic 

the doctrines of this apostle are, is known to every{student of his writings. _ 

It is certain that Dante belonged to the Order of Knight Templars, and 

that his work can only be understood by those who are acquainted, with a 

the doctrines, secret signs, and double language of that sect, or of ¥ 

others peculiar to the age the Italian poet lived in. o 
When we remember that the author of the plays, lived three 

centuries nearer to Dante than we do; and, when we consider how ~~ 

the Reformation was prepared, and made possible, by such writers ag 

Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Dante, it is plain the influence of the secret S 


language, and of the sects they belonged to, cannot have been unfelt 
by the author of the plays. Indeed, we know that his age was full of 
secret societies. The Platonism of the Sonnets, is sufficient in itself to 
disclose, the full inheritance of the Platonic love philosophy of the Re- — 
naissance.t Moreover, to those who can read between the lines of the 
Sonnets, most conspicuous must be the love, life, light and dorkness, 
of St. John in these poems. This is hardly to be wondered at by 
those who believe (as all conscious students must) that the Gospel, 
‘“‘ according to St. John,” was the product of a Platonist. 

There is, in the Sonnets, a subtle reference to some poet, whose art 
prompted Shakespeare’s. Is this Dante? 


* “Let us not forget that the real interpreter of Dante is St. John.”—(Rossetti’s  —~_ 
Disquisition on Anti-papal Spirit, Vol. I., p. 159). ; 

+ “In the latter end of the same king’s raigne”’ (Henry VIII.), writes Puttenham, 
an author of the sixteenth century, “sprog vp a new companie of courtly makers, of 
whom Sir Thomas Wyat, the elder, and Henry, Earle of Surrey, were the two 
chieftains, who, having travelled into Italie, and there tasted the sweete and stately 
measures and stile of the Italian Poesie, as novices newly crept out of the schooles 
of Dante, Ariosto. and Petrarch, they greatly pollished our rude and homely manner 
of vulgar Poesie from that it bene before, and for that cause may iustly be sayd the 
first reformers of our English meetre and stile.” 

Does not this account at once for the love philosophy of the writers of the 
reign of Elizabeth Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare Daniel, Drayton, are all sonnet 
writers after the Italian style. 
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Shakespeare, (in Sonnet 80), compares his art to a bark— 


My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Again, (Sonnet 86) :— 


Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inherse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 


In both these passages there is this ship simile, which recalls the 
allegorical ship, of which Beatrice was the admiral, in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. In the words, “proud full sail of his great verse,” we have 
a hint that may possibly point to Virgil or Dante. 

The Purgatorio opens with the metaphor, of Dante’s poetic bark, or 
sail—a simile continued in the Paradiso, (Canto II., 1.) 


PURGATORIO.—cantTo 1. 


O’ER the smooth waters of a milder sea 
The light bark of my genius hoists her sail, 
Leaving behind the flood of misery : 
For now that second kingdom claims my song, 
Wherein is purified the spirit frail, 
And fitted to rejoin the heavenly throng.—( Wright’s Translation. ) 


. PARADISO.—canto 1. 1. 


O rE who would fain listen to my song, 
Following in little bark full eagerly 
My venturous ship, that chanting hies along, 
Turn and behold your native shores again ; 
Tempt not the deep, lest haply losing me, 
In unknown paths bewildered ye remain. 
I am the first this voyage to essay ; 
Minerva breathes—Apollo is my guide : 
And new born Muses do the Bears display. 
Ye other few who have looked up on high 
For Angels’ food betimes, e’en here supplied 
Largely, but not enough to satisfy,— 
*Mid the deep ocean ye your course may take, 
My track pursuing the pure waters through, 
Ere re-unites the quickly closing wake.—( Wright's Transl ation. ) 


In the CVIIth Sonnet, we have a curious confession of belief in pro- 


“gress, or of some golden age, as yet to come. Students of Dante and 
Virgil will recognize the parallel :— 


Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Suppos'd as forfeit to a confin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage ; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 

Since, spite of him, I'll live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes : 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument. 
When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 
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This Sonnet undoubtedly points to some far and distant age, some 
golden age of posterity. ‘ Our ever living poet” refuses to lag, one jar of 
the o'clock, behind this balmy time! This subscription of Death to the 
poet, is most pregnant and significant for our thee The poet’s art 
still looks fresh and young, even :— 


When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 
Inthat final poem, the Phoenix and Turtle, there is an implied parallel 
allusion, to some enforced silence of time, while ‘“ Death to me sub- 
scribes” :— 


And thou, treble-dated crow, — 

That thy sable gender mak’st 

With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 


It would seem to us, that these four lines suggest, some period of time, 
during which the poet is mourned, as if dead though really alive. The 
student will understand us without literal apology. If such theory as 
we postulate be true, then indeed Shakespeare, or the author of the plays, 
(whoever he may be), is as actually living in his art, as the Duke in 
Measure for Measure, is amid his people disguised, while they imagine 
him absent. The poet in the opening Sonnets, says that the world 
will mourn him like a makeless wife, that he has left no image, copy, 
or form of himself behind. Hence his gigantic Art plan of creation, 
whereby he shall come down to posterity, hidden like God in Nature, 
in his own works. 

It is evident to us that the poet points (in Sonnet CVII) to some future 
age, in which peace shall be universal; a consummation, no doubt, 
devoutly to be wished, but as yet far off in the future. It is worthy of 
note, that Dante writes in his Monarchia: ‘ The world is happiest when 
“ Justice reigns triumphant. Hence Virgil desiring to celebrate the age 
‘‘ which seemed in his time approaching, sang— 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna.” 
“The Virgin is Justice, called also Astrea ; and the Kingdom of Saturn 
‘ sionifies those happy days which were known as the golden age.”—(De 
Monarchia B. 1, p. 17). 

It seems (in Sonnet CVII). the subject matter is the eternity and im- 
mortality of the poet’s art. And let it be carefully noted, that it is in 
connection with these Sonnets, that the poet declares he shall live : 

When tyrants’ crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

There is no mention of the plays. Are we to believe that the poet 
placed more value upon these Sonnets than upon the rest of his works 4 
What if these Sonnets are keys to those other works, viz., the plays? 
Then indeed we can comprehend this extraordinary praise. For these 
poems would be the instruments of a second life, and re-birth of the 
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poet’s entire art. Certainly no such value has hitherto been assigned 
them. It is indeed but quite recently that any interest, has been at all 
shown by the public, or the critics in them. On the contrary, they have 
been the means of raising all sorts of suspicious comments, connected 
with his supposed adultery, and confessed sycophancy. So far from 
adding heretofore to the poet’s mate, they have rather detracted from it, © 
as furnishing a self-confessed auto-biography of weakness, passion, and 
criminality, that literally accepted, is not only to be deplored on its own 
- grounds, but is made doubly detestable by the folly of its self-confession. 
Yet the critics take all these things simply! As if these great plays 
were not in unity with these greater creative principles, and as if they 
had neither read, or reading understood, Diotima’s speech to Socrates, 
and her discussion upon creation through marriage! Over and over 
again, the poet tells us that he shall live through these Sonnets :— 
Since spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rhyme. 

It is these poems that are to giwe life, Mark the futwre tense. (11th 

Sonnet) :— 
$ So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and THIS GIVES LIFE To THEE. 

What life is THis? Surely not the immortality of a friend, whose very 
name must, according to such theory, remain for ever unknown! In 
Sonnet 55, there is to be again found, reference to the Sonnets, in words 
of unmistakeable import :— 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents, 
Than unwept stone besmear’d with sluttish time. 


Let it be particularly noted that it is ‘this powerful rhyme,” which is 
coupled with future immortality. By no possible imaginary equivocation, 
can we apply this praise to the plays, unless it be endirectly through the 
esoteric connection existing between the plays and these Sonnets. Mark the 
word “shine,” and again, the future tense “shall shine.” 

In Sonnet 55, we have the same intuitive declaration of the sense of 
immortality, as is common to all great genius. Byron says :— 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain ; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain, 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire. 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage). 


So Horace :— 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga temporum. 
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And Ovid :— if 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas. 


Nec Jovis ira, imbres, Mars, ferrum, flamma, senectus, 
Hoc opus unda, lues, turbo, venena ruent, 


Et quanquam ad pulcherrimum hoc opus evertendum tres illi Dii conspirabu 
Chronus, Vulcanus, et Pater ipse gentis : 
Nec tamen annorum series, non flamma, nec ensis, 
Aeternum potuit hoc abolere decus. 








When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword, nor wars quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


Mark that it is “in thos” viz., “ this powerful rhyme ” that this immor- 
tality and eternity lives. Moreover, it is to ‘‘ pace forth” as a judgment. 
It will be difficult to make any, but the most superficial, and shallow of 
critics believe, that all this can apply to the Sonnets, as they are at present 
accepted by the world. Who is this friend? How can he, (being dead), 
‘“‘ pace forth?’ What praise can be awarded him by “ all posterity,” 
since his name and merits are for ever excluded from knowledge? On 
the contrary, according to the simple literal reading of these poems, he 
has robbed the poet of his mistress! And how can he dwell in 
“ lover's eyes?’ But, if he is Plato’s creative love and wisdom, how 
differently all this at once reads! We are the lovers, in the sense of lovers 
of wisdom—philosophers—who are attracted to this divine art by its 
love attraction. Dante, instructed by Virgil, concerning love, writes :— 


The soul, which is created prone to love, 
Awakened into action by delight, 
To all that pleases doth obedient move, 
Your apprehension from some object true— 
An image draws, unfolding it to sight, 
So that the soul is tempted to pursue. 
And, if the mind thus wrought on, is inclined,— 
That inclination is a natural love, 
Newly produced by pleasure in your mind. 
Thus, e’en as fire spontaneous mounts on high, 
Created apt to raise itself above, 
And reach again its storehouse in the sky ; 
The soul so smitten, enters on desire— 
A spiritual motion, resting never 
Till the beloved object wt acquire.—(Purgatorio, Canto 18, 19, 383— 
Wright's Translation.) 


The student of Plato, will at once here recognize, the doctrine of 
reminiscence ; or identity of soul, with the divine Essence. This store- 
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house in the sky contains the first principles of love, whence the soul fell. 
The entire teaching of the Mysteries was regeneration, by means of an 
interior union, with the Divine essence. Plato, in the Pheedrus plainly 
repeats this doctrine, by means of his allegory of the chariot. And 
when Shakespeare says :— | 

You live in this and dwell in lover’s eyes— 
he is saying that his art interpretation, dwells in those who, in Dante’s 
words, ‘can reach again its storehouse in the sky ”—viz., its first prin- 
ciples contained in these sonnets. With Plato, Love is the primal 
wisdom, underlying (and which accordingly gave birth to) creation. It 
is the fountain of souls; the source of intelligible beauty. And all 
upward tendency is desire to return to it. 
In Sonnet CXVI. we read :— 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken, 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 


It seems to us that, by “the marriage of true minds,” the poet means 
the interpretation of his art secret. Marriage in this sense, is first 
attraction through love, (which is philosophy), and synthesis through 
this union of his meaning with the critic’s thought. He desires to put 
no impediments to the marriage of true minds with his art or its 
revelation. Is there not possibly an allusion to the polar star, in the 
sixth and seventh lines? Again, in Sonnet XXI :— 


O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 

As any mother’s child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles* fix’d in heaven’s air. 


Is this an allusion to the candelabra,— so called after the seven stars 
of the Ursa Major, visible in our heaven ; and in Dante’s Purgatorio, 
said to guide Christians as the polar star guides the mariners ? 

In Dante’s Purgatorio (Canto XXIX.) there is an allusion to the seven 
stars as candelabra—the septentrion. ‘‘ And there were seven lamps of 
“fire burning, before the throne, which are seven spirits of God.” 
—(Rev. w., 5. (Canto XXX. Pugatorio ). 


* “ Gold candles,” compare ‘These blessed candles of the night..—7he Merchant of 
Venice, Act V., 1. 220; also Romeo and Juliet, Act III., sc. 5,1 9; Macbeth, Act IL, 
se. 1, 1 5. 

It is plain the poet means the stars. And this pointed allusion is, we have no 
doubt, an allusion to his own plays as “constant stars’ which resemble, although 
they are not so bright as the real ones. Let our theory be borne in mind. We main- 
tain that the friend of these Sonnets is the leader of the chorus of fire-breathing stars, 
and that the plays revolve asa system, dependent for their spiritual beauty and 
signification upon the creative principles bound up with this friend,—the Sun. 
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When the septentrion* of that heaven sublime, 
Which neither set nor rise hath ever known, 
Nor veil of other cloud save that of crime, 

(And which e’en now was pointing out to each, 
The road of duty, like the lower one, 

That tells the Pilot how the port to reach) 

Was firmly fixed—anon those spirits blest. 

In our humble opinion a study of Dante, is capable of throwing much 
light upon Shakespeare’s sonnets. We give for reason of this the fact, 
that both arts, find a common centre, in the love philosophy of Plato. 
Both arts belong to the one classical movement of the Renaissance. And 
the secret language of the sects and schools, secret societies and orders, 
were naturally the inheritance of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, bequeathed from the Middle Ages, and from earlier times. The 
author of the sonnets and plays, of course, studied the Italian sonnet 
writers, and their symbolical language. Readers of Rossetti’s Disquisi- 
tions on the Anti-papal Spirit which produced the Reformation, will 
there find testimony that there was one common language in use a century 
before Dante, and which was continued by him in his Divina Commedia, 
Secret societies, like the Templars, Albigenses, and Ghibellines, were 
obliged to use symbolical language to screen them from persecution. It 
is only natural that this secret tongue should become fixed in order to 
be generally understood. It is also significant that this Gay Sccence, or 
art of double speaking, derived much of its language from the free- 
masonry (and its symbolism) of orders like the Templars, etc. Hence we 
find in Dante such an amount of references to St. John,—and therefore 
to Platonism. The Renaissance with its classical revival, naturally 
renewed touch with him, who raised artto divinity, and love to.creation,— 
Plato. 

In Canto XX of the Purgatorio, Dante calls the sun and moon “the 
eyes of heaven.” 


Never with shock so fierce was Delos riven, 
Ere yet her nest Latona laid, to enfold 
Her double progeny, the eyes of heaven. 

The translator (I. C. Wright, M.A.) adds in a note: “ Delos was sub- 
“ject to tremblings, till Latona there brought forth her twin offspring, 
“ Apollo and Diana, whom from their being identified with the sun and 
‘moon, Dante here calls ‘the eyes of heaven.’” Rossetti remarks on 
this passage: “ Here we may remind the reader, that on those two 
“words (swn and moon), was founded a great part of the sacred jargon ; 
“they were synonymous with truth and error, And hence, when we 
‘read of the moon covering the swn, we must understand that the writer 





* The before-mentioned candelabra—so called after the seven stars of the Ursa 
Major, visible in our heaven ; and here said to guide Christians, as_the polar star 
guides mariners. Thus the septentrion, or candelabra, represent the Holy Spirit. 
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“alludes to the deceitful practice of veiling the light of truth under a 
“semblance of error, or Papistry.”—(Vol. I., p. 228, 229, Disquisitcons 
on the Anti-papal Spirit which produced the Reformation). 

We may here add that, as with Plato, the Sun was the symbol of 
spiritual philosophic truth ; with the Ancients, the Moon (as protagonist 
of night and generation) signified Nature. Diana was therefore one of 
the fountains of Nature. And the Moon was called on account of her 
borrowed or reflected light, the self-revealing image of Nature. We 
think that Shakespeare is alluding in this sense to his art when he says 
in Sonnet XXXY. :— 

Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 

This Hermetic sun and moon, we find Dante terming, as we have just 
shown, “the eyes of heaven.” We should here like to suggest that it is 
possible, these are the mistress’ eyes of Sonnet 153. We find Dante, in 
the following passage, alluding to the eyes of Beatrice in the same 
mysterious and symbolic way that Shakespeare does. 

PURGATORIO. 





Canto XXXI. 
Within the circle of the Maids benign, 
Who, as they danced, their arms around me waved, 

“‘ Nymphs are we here below, and stars in heaven : 

To Beatrice, ere from her seat divine 

She hither came, were we for handmaids given. 
We to her eyes will lead thee,—but to bear 

The joyous light within, shall yonder three, 

Profound of ken, thy visual sense prepare.”’ 

Singing melodiously, commenced they thus ; 
Then to the Griffon’s breast conducted me, 
Where Beatrice was standing, turned to us. 

“Now satisfy,” they said, ‘thy anxious view ;— 
Thee have we placed before the emeralds bright, 
Whence Love erewhile his shafts against thee drew.” 

A thousand longings more intense than fire 
Mine eyes attracted to those eyes of light, 

Fixt on the Griffon with profound desire : 

And in them, like unto the sun pourtrayed 
Within a glass, the two-fold thing was beaming— 
His either nature there by turns displayed. 

Think, reader, what surprise was mine, to see 
An object, in itself so tranquil seeming, 

Bear in its image such diversity. 

Whilst, filled with deepest wonder and delight, 
My soul was tasting of that heavenly food, 
Which, satisfying, wakes new appetite, 

The other three irradiate forms advance ; 

How great their rank their high demeanour showed ; 
And songs accompanied their angel dance. 
“Turn Beatrice, O turn’ (this was their song), 
“ Thy holy eyes unto thy faithful one, 
Who hath, to view thee, made such journey long, 

Do thou at our entreaty here reveal 
Thy smile to him, and make thy beauty known— 
That second beauty thou dost now conceal.” 

O splendour of eternal living light.—(I. C. Wright’s Translation). 
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It is interesting to study the parallel (in the last line), to the 
Sun. Beatrice contains a “second beauty,” and this beauty is 
evidently related to the “splendour of eternal hving light.” This 
Venus Urania, who is at once heavenly wisdom, and the heavens, has 
the eyes of night and day, set in her head. Dante constantly refers to 
these eyes. In‘Canto XXVII. of the Purgatorio, Dante makes Virgil say, 
of the purging fire, through which he is about to pass :— 


“Behold my son, 
This wall diyideth Beatrice and thee.” 
As Pyramus in death unclosed his eye 
At Thisbe’s name,* and viewed that face so dear, 
(What time the mulberry took its purple dye) 
So, my obduracy subdued I pressed 
Close to my guide, her name alone to hear, 
Which freshly springs for ever in my breast. 
Whereat his head he shook, as thus he said : 
“How ! Stay we here ?” then smiled on me as though 
A child I were, by apples captive led. 


Within the fire, then first he took his place, 

Entreating Statius last to enter, who 

Before divided us no little space, 

When entered,—to relieve me from the heat, 

I fain had thrown me into liquid glass ; 

The rage of the combustion was so great. 

My gracious father to encourage me, 

Discoursed of Beatrice, as on we passed, 

Exclaiming ‘‘ Now I seem her eyes to see.” 
—(U. C. Wright's Translation). 


This is clearly, a fire of purification, that Dante passes through. Now 
we are about to point out, a curious parallel in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
which similarly points to fire, and his mistress’ eyes, in very much the 
same implied sense, as the above passage. 


SONNET CLIIL. 
But at my mistress’ eye Love’s brand new fir’d, 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast ; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desir’d, 
And thither hied, a sad distemper’d quest, 
But found no cure : the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire,—my mistress’ eyes, 


Now here we have the double parallel in context, viz., fire and the 
‘“‘ mistress eyes,” as we find them in context in Dante’s Purgatorio. In 


* This passage must recall to every reader, the episode of the interlude in the fifth 
Act of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Not only Pyramus and Thisbe, but the wall 
that sunders the lovers, are here found in context. We shall elsewhere suggest that 
this double parallel is no mere coincidence, but arises from the symbolic and esoteric 
common identity of the Mysteries, to which both play, and Dante, refer. 

“5, Cf. Sonnet 130, 1; after all, her eyes are like sun and stars in a dim sky (her 
“black brows and hair.) 9. Mowrning. The Quarto has ‘morning’, and probably a 
“ play was intended on the words ‘morning sun’ and ‘ mourning eyes’. This line has a 
“ving like that of Taming of the Shrew, Act IV., sc. 3, 1. 12 :— 

What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty 
As those two eyes became that heavenly face.” 
(Dowden’s Notes). 
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Sonnet 45, the poet speaks of fire as purging, that is cleansing, and 
therefore purifying. 

The other two, light air and purging fire,* 


Are both with thee, wherever I abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 


Again, Sonnet 144 closes,— 


Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel jire my good one out. 

Rossetti, in his work upon Dante’s Divina Commedia, insists with, it 
seems to us, irresistible force, that the internal essence of Dante’s poem, 
as developed in the second part, viz., the Purgatorio, is concerned with 
the mystic purgation and re-birth, which he went through, in the course 
of his initiation, into the secret rites of the order to which he belonged,— 
the Templars. He writes :—“ In general our ancient literature may be 
“compared with that taught by the first rulers and priests of nations ; 
“and ut is full of the secret science derived from them. This is the case 
“with Dante, whose poem is the grand depository of the mystic doctrine 
“possessed by the school to which he belonged.”—( Vol. IZ., p. 35). 

All students acquainted with the secret rites of the Mysteries of Anti- 
quity, will recognize in Dante’s Purgatorio, and even in the three grand 
divisions of his work, resemblances and hints that cannot be fanciful on 
our part. To almost all Mysteries and initiatory rites belong an allegorical 
death, followed by a symbolical re-birth or resurrection. The fiery 
purification is sometimes accompanied by water. And our Lord’s words 
in St. John, ch. iii., are :—‘ Except a man be born of water and of the 
“Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” ‘ We know” (adds 
Rossetti), “that in that kingdom (so called) a mystic rite took place, in 
“which they did die flesh, and rose again spirit, to begin a new life ; and 
“that this new birth still exists in almost every sect. Immediately 
“after his birth, the neophyte is said to be three years old; and this 
“number increases in proportion to the successive degrees. When 
‘he reaches nine years, he is allowed to see the symbols, and hear them 
“explained ; and this is called Beholding the light. This light is figured 
“‘in a female, of whom the neophyte is declared the lover ; and hence in 
“the Vita Nuova, Dante writes that he was nine years old when he fell 
“in love with the lady of his mind ; and as this lady was nothing more 





* Voss himself has understood that the idea of the purifying virtue of fire is made 
to correspond to the grand idea of immortality and divine life.—(Guigniaut). 

Thetis, wishing to make Achilleus immortal, concealed him by night in fire to de- 
stroy the mortality inherited from his father, and anointed him with ambrosia ; but 
Peleus, discovering him, cried out in terror, and so frustrated the design of the god- 
dess. An exactly similar legend is told of Demeter and Demophoon, son of Keleus 
of Eleusis ; and Medea, the sorceress, changes a ram into a lamb by boiling it in a 
cauldron, a scene depicted on three Vases in the British Museum, 
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‘substantial than an zdea, itis very clear why Beatrice was of the same 


“tender age as her lover, when first they met.”— (Vol. II., p. 60). 

If the reader will turn to Canto XXVII, of the Purgatorio, he will find 
in the 15th line a profound hint of the symbolical death, immediately 
preceding the purification by fire, about to take place. An Angel 
appears to them :— 

Upon the brink he stood beyond the flame; | 

And, “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” he chaunted, 
' In voice that mortal clearness overcame ; 

Then :—“ Pass not until the fire hath stung 

Ye holy spirits! enter it undaunted, 

And list attentively to what is sung.” 

As we approached the Angel, thus he said : 


And I desirous to obey, became 
Like to a man who in the tomb is lard. 


Now follows the passage through the flame, already quoted. Rossetti 
insists that this is the new life, or new birth of Dante, and gives the 
title to his Vita Nuova :—“ The initiated after this ceremony, are sup- 
“posed to be born again, and to put on a new life.”—(Ant. de la Fr. 
Macon, p. 253). ‘ The fables which describe Bacchus, Orpheus, Hercules, 
‘‘Theseus, Ulysses, Eneas (and we may add Dante), descending into 
‘‘hell, and then returning to earth again, appear to signify that those 
‘persons were regenerate, according. to the Roman system.”—(Ant. Dev. 
v. 1, p, 386). “This new life is the Vita Nuova of Dante, and it is most 
‘surprising how so many learned persons can have gone on, for ages 
‘speculating on the real nature of his works, and still never have enter- 
“tained the least suspicion that this enigmatical Vita Nuova has a 





* The rite of Ablution in fire and water, so generally practised among almost all 
“ nations of antiquity, seems to have been a mystic representation of this purification 
“and regeneration of the soul after death. It was performed by jumping three times 
“through the flame of a sacred fire, and being sprinkled by a laurel branch, 

Certe ego transilui positas ter in ordine flammas, 
Virgaque roratas laurea misit aquas.”— 
(Ovid. Fast. Lib. IV., ver. 727). 

“ A solemn ablution too, always preceded initiation into the Egyptian and Eleusi- 
“nian Mysteries.” —( Vide Apulewi Metamorph. lib. [X., Diodorus Srculis lid. I.) 

Plutarch says (Quest. Rom. I.) — 

To rup Kkadaiper kat To Vdwp ayviéet, Set be Kat 
Kadapav kat ayvyv dvapeverv Thv yapOewav. 

(Payne Knight's Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology. p. 51, par. 166.) 

“The elements, Fire and Water, were supposed to be those in which the active and 
“ passive productive powers of the universe respectively existed; since nothing 
‘appeared to be produced without them ; and wherever they were joined, there was 
“ production of some sort either vegetable or animal. Hence they were employed as 
“the primary symbols of these powers on numberless occasions. Numa is said to 
“ have consecrated the perpetual fire, as the first of all things, and the soul of matter ; 
“which without it is motionless and dead. ‘The torch held erect, as it was by the statue 
“ of Bacchus, at Eleusis, and as it is by other figures of him still extant, means life ; 
‘while its being reversed, signifies death or extinction.” 
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“reference to those sects which in figurative language describe their 
“proselytes as rising to a new life. All who have read the book must 
“have felt its obscurity ; but they have glanced over it carelessly, 
*‘ without troubling themselves to inquire into the reasons which induced 
“ Dante to write so darkly when speaking of a new life; or why he 
“addressed himself to those only who could understand him ; or, finally, 
“why he called his work by such a title at all.” 

“To show how this new birth took place in the sects of antiquity, we 
“ shall make use of the Mysteries of the Templars, who first introduced 
“into Europe the practices of the Egyptian priests, on which were 
“founded the rites of every sect, ancient and modern. We have already 
“examined that part of Boccaccio’s Comedia delle Ninfe Fiorentine, 
“which describes the ceremony of the new birth. Not less clear is the 
“description of the same ceremony in the Quadriregio, (B. 2, ch. 6). 
“The author, after being instructed how the soul is united to the body, 
“hears, at the first hour of the day, which way he must go if he desire to 
“see the sun. He accordingly goes to an aperture, and first, he puts his 
“head through, and then his whole body ; after which he falls suddenly 
“ down as if lifeless. In that ancient sectarian book, which was attributed 
“to St. Augustine (designedly because the Templars were Augustines), 
“and called ‘Il Monte dell’ Orazione, (Florence 1524) the allegorical 
“person called Lo Spoglia, who leads the neophyte to Renovamini, makes 
“him pass through a narrow crevice, from which he issues as though just 
‘‘born, and in the catechism of the first degree of that sect which claims 
“‘a descent from the Templars, it is written: Q; ‘In what state did you 
‘*< enter the house of the Sun and Moon? A; ‘As pure as a new-born 
** ‘infant, and as flexible as wax.’—(Les Vrancs-Macons, etc. Amsterdam, 
“1774). The same idea is conveyed in other similar works, which we 
“have examined. Two consequences followed this new birth, Ist. The 
“past was entirely forgotten ; and 2nd. The memory was prepared for 
“the new science. Both these things were accomplished by mystic 
“ceremonies ; and as abstract and mental ideas are, in these secret rites, 
“converted into human actions; so these two mental operations, the 
“forgetfulness of ev/, and the remembrance of good, were performed by 
“two different immersions, and two mystic potions, taken by the 
“neophyte ; that of oblivion, and that of memory ; which ceremonies 
‘“‘ were practised in the mysteries of Eleusis, and in those of the cave of 
‘“‘Trophonius, etc., all derived from Egypt. Those who went to this 
“oracle (of the cave of Trophonius), after some preparatory ceremonies, 
“bathed in the river Ercino, and then drank from two fountains; first 
“from the fountain of oblivion, to forget the past; and then from the 
“fountain of memory, to carry away in their minds all that the oracle 
“had told them.”—(See Castari, Immag. degli Det Anticht, p. 90. 
Venice, 1571). 
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We shall have seriously to suggest presently, that the two final sonnets 
of Shakespeare’s poems, with their mysterious references to fire and 
water, and to a bath, point to some mystic rebirth of the poet, and to 
regeneration both (of life, or soul), through fire and water. But before 
we proceed to this point we should like to point out a few parallels, be- 
tween Dante’s Beatrice, and the black mistress of the second portion of 
the Sonnets. In the first place Dante’s Beatrice, like Shakespeare’s 
mistress, is both male and female at once. Rossetti says, “‘ Many have 
‘“ written that Dante’s love for Beatrice was Platonic, and all the writers 
“on Platonic Love, declare it to be a holy mystery, and informs us that 
‘in it man is considered a compound of male and female ; and still none 
“have guessed that the Platonic love of Dante for his lady was a similar 
“ mystery.” —(Vol. I. p. 55). 

“ By my lady, I always mean the subject of the preceding Canzone, 
“that is Light, the beautiful and virtuous daughter of the Emperor of 
“the Universe, whom Pythagoras called Philosophy.”—( Dante). 

‘We might here repeat all those verses which tell us, that im the eyes 
“< of Beatrice dwelt that Lord, because she was enamoured of herself, and 
“that there the two-fold being shone, for ever varying, in one figure now 
“reflected, now in other. But why cite these and a hundred other 
‘similar details, when we can read in so many treatises that the head 
“of the sect was anointed with chrism, and called Christ ; and that he 
‘‘anointed others after his own image and likeness. In that chief and 
“all his images, both sexes were blended ; and in their high ceremonies, 
‘“‘ each person was presented with two pair of gloves; one for a man, the 
“ other for a woman : and with two sticks of sealing-wax, to signify that 
“the two images were in every respect equal; while to the chief, who 
“ was three in one, were presented three pairs of gloves, and three sticks 
‘“‘ of sealing wax. Every sectarian was called an outward and an inward 
“man ; one, all flesh, among the profane ; the other, all spirit, among 
“the elect, in the so-called kingdom of God. And to pass from the 
“flesh to the spirit, signified to conform owtwardly with the prevailing 
“ opinions ; while ixwardly, all was at war with them; and hence the 
“dead lady and the lwing man. This was the ancient art which the 
“Templars brought from Egypt into the West, ages before Dante lived ; 
‘‘ which deceived the most wary, and served the cause of all who under- 
“stood how to use it properly. From this Egyptian seminary, issued 
“those countless duuble-faced works, from the splendid poem down to 
“the humblest prose, which peopled the vast region of European litera- 
‘ture, and served as well to delight the profane, who read without 
“comprehending them, as to instruct the elect, who meditated upon 
“them in secret.” —(Disquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spirit which produced 
the Reformation. Rossetti, p. 28, Vol. Ll.) | 
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Those who have carefully followed our evidence, must have seen in 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets this dead lady and this living man, as outwardly 
and inwardly at war with each other in the sense of the body and the 
spirit, falsehood and truth. 

Petrarch, writing of Laura, says :— ‘Even as a lady, under a plain garb 
“conceals a living man.” All this is borrowed from Plato and antiquity; 
belonging to creation in the sense of male and female unity, 7.e., the dual 
unity of mind and matter, spirit and phenomena, or in the classical 
vernacular the sacred marriage (tepos yapos) of heaven and earth, Ouranos 
and Ge. In Sonnet XX, this hiding of a man in a woman is most 
conspicuous :— 

A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand painted. 


that is an outer art “ color’d ill,” with phenomenal illusion :— 


Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion, 
An eye more bright than their’s, less false in rolling 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth, 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling.* 


The critics will probably fiercely dispute my reading, of the fourth 
word, of the last quoted line, as a play upon “you.” “ A man in you.” 
Let the critic explain then, the term master-mistress? How is the rela- 
tion of the male element to the female to be explained?* What is this 
androgynous unity that partakes so evidently of both sexes? We reply 
it is the marriage of the poet’s friend, of the first portion of these Sonnets, 
to the female of the second part, and that these are the poet’s art itself, 
compounded of (Logos) dual unity, of being and non-being, of mind and 
matter, no matter in what exact sense we deal with it. Let not the 
critic fasten upon our words, and mutilate them upon the Procrustean 
bed of his ignorance. We are dealing with a problem as vast as the — 
universe, and at best our symbols can be but approximate quantities. But 
these unknown quantities, allow us to postulate an equation, hitherto 
undreamt of. And if we can prove that these Sonnets are creative art 
principles, connected with the plays, we shall have done something 


* We are by no means singular in our reading of this line andthe play upon the 
word “hue.” The following extract from Mr. Brown’s Explanation of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, will show that he understands it as relating to the bi-sexual nature of the 
youth addressed. As for the theory that a man of the name of Hughes is pointed at, 
it is beneath further notice. The androgynous characteristics of these Sonnets is 
sufficient explanation in itself. “In the climax of praise, the poet says he is ‘a man 
in hue, all hues in his controlling,’ ze., by his dual nature, the supreme beauty of the 
world and its chiefest ornament : and the poet conceives that Nature, as she wrought 
him, designed at first making him a woman, but, falling in love with her work, she 
made a man, forming a masterpiece by combining the excellences of the sexes: so 
that, like Nature, the poet makesa similar compound, making him both his friend 
and mistress of his verse, and unwillingly resolves to divide with women the love of 
bis friend.” 
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towards a new study of them from a right point of view. ‘Thus, to 
return to the Sonnet in question, we have no doubt that the male element 
of this androgynous paradox is hidden in the mistress, in the sense of 
the spiritual concealed in the material,—of light being hidden in dark- 
ness, truth in error. And so we find directly we commence the study 
of the second portion of these Sonnets, For we at once meet with a 
constant paradox of light and darkness, truth and falsehood, with regard 
to this mistress, that convinces us, and must convince every capable 
student of the question, that this paradox is that of the poet’s entire 
creation, viz., of the marriage of his friend to his mistress,—thus consti- 
tuting his entire Art as master-mistress or dual unity of the spiritual and 
phenomenal. “ Books written in the jargon, on Platonic Love teach that 
“God is male, female, and a compound of both.” ‘ We call the sun, 
‘‘ masculine, the moon, either male or female; and the earth feminine.” 
—(M. Ficino. Com. on the Banquet of Plato.) 

Rossetti writes (pp. 183, 184, Vol. IJ., Disquisitions on the Antipapal 
Spirit which produced the Reformation) :—‘‘ We now turn to another 
‘“‘point, which well deserves our consideration. That death and new 
“birth, which Swedenborg speaks of at great length, is relative to these 
‘two sexes, united in one person. In the third degree, death and resur- 
“rection is figured in an emblematic ceremony, in which the Master, 
“killed by three blows, returns to a new life. ‘ By the corpse and grave, 
“is represented the state of man, before he had known the happiness 
“«of our order. You have been raised from the grave of ignorance to 
“<the celestial place where Z'ruth resides.’ (Light on Masonry, p. 258. 
““These words are in the degree called the key). The outward man is 
“dead, the inward one alive, says Swedenborg. Jn other words, the 
“moon covers the sun; there is inward light, outward darkness ; hidden 
“truth, apparent falsehood. Here we see the dead lady and the living man 
“united in the same ; who is both outward and inward man. Here we 
““ see the dead Beatrice and the living Dante; the dead Laura and the 
“living Petrarch ; the dead Fiammetta and the living Boccaccio; the 
“‘ dead Selvaggia, the living Cino; the dead Teresa, the living Ansias, 
“etc., etc. Meaning this: that outwardly, the sectarian conformed to 
“the ways of those who were, according to them, in error; and that 
“ inwardly, he was with those few who knew the truth. The one is de- 
“‘ scribed as parted, as away from the other; and hence the lover and 
“his beloved are considered Bs two, until fae are identified with each 

“other, and united into one.’ 

Here we have an independent witness, explaining to us the mysteries 
of the Platonic love. Any one may herein find the chief key to the 
unlocking of our poet’s Sonnets. Refer to Sonnets 138, 147, 148, 127, 
and we find the paradox of this “inward light and outward darkness, 
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hidden truth, and apparent falsehood” in full force. It is a paradox 
because the dead lady and the living man are “‘ wnited in the same.” All 
these Italian love writers, Rossetti quotes, simply borrowed from Plato’s 
instructions upon creation (through love), their symbolism. They hid 
themselves in their own works, figured under the title of a lady, viz., the 
Platonic double love of the two Venuses, signifying creation,—spirit 
hidden in body—themselves hidden in their own works. Thus Shake- 
speare distinctly tells us that his art is his own body outwardly, and his 
own soul mwardly. He is thus by a miracle of art still living among us 
and speaking to us. But that his mistress is dead he tells in Sonnet 


XXXII :— 
Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 
Which J by lacking have supposed dead. 


Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 





My life, being made of four, with two alone, 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy, (45), 


The poet is here identifying himself with his entire art from its phy- 
sical side of the four elements. The two material elements, evidently 
are separated, from the spiritual ones, of air and fire. This separation 


is that of his zner and outer art. 
When others would give life, and bring a tomb. (838). 





Making their tomb, the womb wherein they grew. 
Have we not in this miracle of life in death, a key to Sonnet 106? 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring. 


Is there no hint given us in this reference to lovely Knights? It is 
to the Knight Templars, that the double language of Dante and his 
Italian compeers belonged. Is there no implied reference in the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ladies dead and lovely knights,” to the dead Beatrice and the living 
Dante ; the dead Laura and the living Petrarch; the dead Fiammetta 
and the living Boccaccio, etc.? Let it be remembered that all these 
belonged to the same sect and order, viz., the Templars, and were 
probably all knights of the order, according to their respective 
degrees. We have shown the identity of symbolic language used by 
Shakespeare and Dante, as set forth in the Convito. Is Shakespeare, 





* « 7 live, in man, is to use reason, therefore if life be essential to man (that is 
“ the use of reason), whoever uses it not is dead.”—(Dante). Shakespeare evidently 
looks upon his outer art as dead, and as the tomb and sepulchre of his soul or life,— 


viz., his rationalism. 
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in the above Sonnet, referring to those stories of the ‘Templars 
and Rosicrucians connected with ‘‘secret chambers,” vellums called T, 
and fossil knights with ever-burning lamps? These stories (one of which 
is contained in Andrea’s Fama Fraternitatis, and relates to the grave of 
Christian Rosy Cross, and to its opening a hundred years after his death) 
have for their end the miraculous preservation of life in death, the mar- 
vellous and miraculous made possible, through magic or art. 

Mark that these plays! appear almost immediately upon the 
arrival of the grammar school educated youth in London. There is 
is no hesitation, and little delay. But at once this infant phenomenon 
plunges in medias res, and talks confidently of Ovid and the Mantuan 
Bard, of courtiers, fine ladies, with as much ease, and as perfect a tone, 
as if he had been brought up in the classical atmosphere of the court 
itself,—and was to the manner born. Love’s Labors Lost, is universally 
admitted as one of the earliest plays. Now the versification, with its 
frequent rhyme endings, may present proofs of the poet’s early pen, 
but there is nothing jejeune in the play itself. On the contrary, it is 
an extraordinarily profound piece of writing throughout, and an attentive 
study of it will disclose not only an under current of enigma, but the 
pen of the most profound classical student. In it, as we elsewhere point 
out, there may be found classical knowledge of the most recondite 
character. Vitruvius and Pliny must have been studied, for the details 
of the statue of ebony wood of Diana, to which there is most undoubted 
reference. Students of Plato’s Banquet and Pheedrus will recognize in 
Moth and the connoted epithets of the context, the winged love who is 


always young and tender, and who, both by his name and quickness, 


is either Psyche or Cupid in disguise. That this play is connected with 
the rite of some Mysteries, we are convinced. An acute eye may 
recognize in Biron, and Rosalind, Apollo* and Diana. 

That Shakespeare employs the simile of the eye, for internal light, in 
the sense of spiritual light, viz., as Lux (or something suspiciously like 


it), may be seen from the following passages :— 
Brron.—Why ? all Delights are vain, and that most vain 

Which with Pain purchas’d, doth inherit Pain ; 
As painfully to pore upon a Book, 
To seek the Light of Truth, while Truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the Eye-sight of his Look : 
Light seeking Light, doth Light beguile ; 
So ere you find where Light in Darkness lyes, 
Your Light grows dark by losing of your Eyes. 
Study me how to please the Eye indeed, 
By fixing it upon a fairer Eye ; 


* <« XyKos, the wolf was sacred to Luc or Apollo,—Lat. Lux, light.’—(Fab. Mys, 
Cab. Vol. I, p. 29). Possibly this has procured Horus-Apollo the title of Pzan or 
Peana, revelator, the interpreter of hidden things, the oracle. It is the same name 
Pharoah gave Joseph in his tongue. He called him (Genes. 41, 45) tsaphat posanach, 
the interpreter of sacred things. These Egyptian words have a vast relation with the 
two of the Phenician language which signify the same thing—to observe, to perceive 
and—tashan, to hide. 


~ 
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Who dazzling so, that Eye shall be his heed, 
And give him Light that it was blinded by. 
Study is like the Heaven’s glorious Sun, 
That will not be deep search’d with saucy Looks. 
(Love’s Labors Lost, Act I., sc. 1.) 


This eye strangely resembles the eye of the Sun, viz., Lux. And this 
resemblance is heightened still more by the passage which we now 
repeat, from the same play. Biron exclaims of Rosalind, who so strangely 
resembles the mistress of the Sonnets :-— 


a4 A withered hermit, five-score winters worn 
Might shake off fifty looking in her eye : 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy,* 
O ! ’tis the sun, that maketh all things shine ! 


As we already have suggested in a note,—is there no profound allusion 
here to the word Lux which means eye, light, and the sun? It is plain 
that there is some profound play in this passage relative to the letter L, 
and its numerical value, (fifty), because fifty and fifty make five score, 
viz., two L’s. Now it is very curious, that in another passage in this 
play, we have an extempore epitaph to The Deer, in which some strange 
wit revolves round this letter L, and its numerical value, fifty. 


Hou.—I will something affect the letter ; for it argues facility,— 
The praiseful princess pierced and prick’d a pretty pleasing pricket ; 
Some say, a sore; but not a sore, till now made sore with shooting. 
The dogs did yell ! put L to sore, then sorel jumps from thicket ; 
Or pricket sore, or else sorel ; the people fell a-hooting. 
If sore be sore, then L to sore makes fifty sores ; O sore L! 
Of one sore I an hundred make, by adding but one more L! 


In the last line we here find this mysterious letter L, employed as the 
symbol of fifty, in connection with the word sore. Holofernes says, he 
‘< will something affect the letter,” but it is difficult to say whether this 
refers to the alliteration of the first line of this curious epitaph, (viz., P,) 
or no. Elsewhere we discuss’ this play of Love’s Labors Lost. At 
present it is sufficient to say that the resemblance of Rosalind of this 
play, to the black mistress of the Sonnets, has been remarked by many 
critics. It seems to us that Shakespeare’s theory of znternal light, is the 
same as Plato’s. It is to be asked whether the study of three years’, to 
which the king and his courtiers bind themselves, is not study of the 
creative Love, and whether the Princess and her followers, are not pro- 
found cover for this heavenly Urania? We mean, whether under cover 
of the Princess, and her three ladies in waiting, the poet has not pro- 
foundly hidden philosophy, and that philosophy which particularly 
belongs to the Sonnets and his creative principles? Those who have 
studied this play superficially, will smile. Those who have puzzled over 
its endless enigmas, will ponder, and perhaps re-study it with profounder 
thought. Why is this play so palpably connected through Rosalind 


* Mark here the ve-birth connected with this internal self-reflecting light. 
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with the dark mistress of the Sonnets? Is it not possible that the light 
which the King and his courtiers find in darkness, viz., in Rosalind, 


may be the spiritual and eternal light in which they rejfind themselves. 


and their learning also ? 


For where is any author in the world, 
Teaches such Beauty as a woman’s eye? 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 
And where we are, our learning hikewise is. 
Then when ourselves we see in ladies eyes, 
Do we not likewise see our learning there? 


Again :— 
From Women’s eyes this doctrine I derive. 
They are the ground, the books, the Academes, 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 
We are very certain that the space of three years in this play, during 
which the king proposes studying, is profownd cover for the Love Philo- 
sophy and some particular allied £zte, in the shape of Creation. We 
make this remark advisedly, soberly, and fully conscious of the scepticism 
with which this will be received. But to us it seems certain, that the 
king and his courtiers do study three years, in spite of the apparent 
violation of their oaths. An oath of Venus is no oath. We assert that 
the Princess and her three followers, are profound cover for the Love 
Philosophy, and that the deep poet ironically presents us in this play, 
with a possible key to his entire art. But that the play is in connection 
with something outside it, seems more than probable. It is significant for 
us, that the play terminates with an ironical song of Spring and Winter, 
which is terminated by these pregnant words :— 


ARMADO.— The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo, 


It seems to us that this mocking ending, is a representative hint, 
_relative to the whole play, and receives additional light, by that curious 
speech of Biron’s (in the 1st Act, scene 1), where he terms their proposed 
study ‘an abortive birth,”—connected with Spring in Winter :— 


Kine.— Biron is like an envious sneaping frost, 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 
Brron.— Well, say I am ; why should proud summer boast 
Before the birds have any cause to sing ? 
Why should I joy in an abortive birth ? 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May’s new fangled mirth ; 
But like of each thing, that in season grows. 
So you, to study now it is too late, 
Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate. 


This passage suggests some re-berth, connected with Spring and 
Winter,—something premature, that is connected with their studies, and 
which will “unlock the little gate,” though out of season / The reader 
will see that Rossetti connects the term three years with re-birth. Our 
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entire theory has been to connect the poet’s art with the cycle of the 
Seasons, in connection with the Mysteries. Here we meet again this 
‘Spring and Winter parallel, profoundly connected at the opening and 
_ ending of this most mysterious play, with “an abortive birth.” To us it 
seems possible that the king and his courtiers, do not marry the princess 
and her followers, for the reason, that what is done in this play represen- 
tatively, has yet to be really accomplished. 


Therefore, ladies, 
Our love being yours, the error that love makes 
Is likewise yours ; we to ourselves proved false, 
By being once false for ever to be true 
To those, that make us both. 
Biron (in this play), has certain striking characteristics of feature, 
that suggest very profoundly, Apollo. Particularly strange is the 


passage, where Rosalind condemns Biron, to pass a year in an hospital :— 


Brron.—A twelvemonth ? well, befall what will befall, 
Pll jest a twelvemonth in an hospital. 

Pzean Apollo was the “destroyer” as well as the “healer.” All this 
may somewhat amaze the incredulous reader. In the meanwhile, let 
him take up his Shakespeare, and open Love’s Labors Lost, at the last 
act, and at that scene of the introduction of the nine Worthies. If he 
understands it all,—well and good. Then he understands more of 
Shakespeare than we do. Or else he sees his portrait in Anthony Dull. 


Hor.—What is this ? 

Boyet.—A cittern head. 

Dum.—tThe head of a bodkin. 

Brron.—A death’s face in a ring. 

Lone.—The face of an old Roman coin, scarce seen. 
Boyet.—The pummel of Cesar’s faulchion., 
Dum.—The carved-bone face cn a flask. 
Brron.-—St. George’s half-cheek in a brooch. 
Dum.—<And set in a brooch of lead. 


Can he explain the above? What connection is there between this, and 
Holofernes, as Judas Maccabeus? But the entire play is a mass of these 
enigmas, paradoxes, puzzles, problems, epitaphs that perplex,—in short, 
the greatest Mystery of all the poet’s plays. And he who could solve it, 
would solve the greatest literary problem or secret in the universe,— 
for Shakespeare and his allied problems, would probably cease to be a 
Mystery ! 

It is impossible to read in Chester’s Love’s Martyr, the description 
given of the eyes of Rosalind, without concluding that these are the 
Hermetic eyes of heaven,—of day and night, viz., Sun and Moon! Now 
it is in this work, and as contribution to its common end, that we find 
Shakespeare’s poem of the Phoenix and Turtle :— 


Under this mirrour, are her princely eyes ; 
Two Carbuncles, two rich imperiall lights : 
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That ore the day and night do soveraignize, 
And their dimme tapers to their rest she frights : 
Her eyes excell the Moone, and glorious Sonne, 
And when she riseth all their force is done. 
When we recall, that Rosalind’s Complaint, is metaphorically applied 
to Dame Nature, we have a hint, that Rosalind is only a pseudonym for 
Nature, whose eyes are, as Shakespeare says, in Romeo and Juliet -— 


Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 


In Sonnet 42, we find the poet directly calling the sun, an eye :— 


And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. 


- 


The reader is begged to mark the double parallel, running between 
the Rosalind of Chester’s Love’s Martyr, and the Rosalind of Love’s 
Labors Lost, im connection with their eyes, as related to the Sun and light. 

Diana, we know, was called the light bringer. Creuzer says, that the 
Greeks and Romans mixed up the idea of Light and Light-bringing, with 
Artemis and Diana. She was Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, Hecate 
or Proserpina in Hell. I think we cannot avoid concluding that Rosa- 
lind in Love’s Labors. Lost, is Diana, under these and perhaps other of 
her manifold forms. For example, as Hecate, Proserpine, or the awful 
damsel :— 

Brron.—I’ll prove her fair, or talk till'doomsday here. 

Kine.—No devil will fright thee then so much as she. 
But there are abundant proofs within the play who Rosalind so 
profoundly represents,—viz., Diana. The learned author of Mazzaroth, 
tells us that “Diana, who rules as the moon, the night, Artemis, who 
cometh, the arrow-bearer, the twin sister of Apollo, said tohave taken 
“refuge from the Titans in the form of a mare, corresponds with the 
“ equine form and bow and arrow of Sagittarius.”—(p. 84). 

Now the stag or deer was associated with Diana. Indeed she was 
termed €AAodovos, or fawn slaying. Ifthe reader will turn to Love's 
Labours Lost, he will find that Rosalind in that play, is supposed to 
shoot the deer—and a great deal of very profound, or enigmatical dialogue 
revolves around this deer, remarkable for its references to the moon. That 
this deer is no simple, actual deer, but only symbol for something else, 
must strike every one who studies the play closely. It is remarkable 
that Scene 2, Act IV., discusses the death of the deer. The reader will 
there find some profound hints relative to Diana Dyctynna, or the moon, 
which suspiciously suggest the symbolical character of this deer. 

The reader will recognise three or four distinctive features, in 
connection with the paradox of this heavenly Rosalind. 


VRS 
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First.—She is the Sun. 

Brron.—O, but for my love, day would turn to night. 
Secondly.—She is black as ebony. 

Kine.—By heaven, thy love is black as ebony. 
Thirdly.—She is the earth, 


Dumatin.—I never knew man hold vile stuff so dear. 
Lone.—Look, here’s thy love, my foot and her face see. 


Fourthly.—She is related to the underworld through some hideous 
and awful attribute. 


Brron. —I11 prove her fair, or talk till doomsday here. 
Kine.—WNo devil will fright thee then so much as she. 
(Love’s Labors Lost ). 


Now how are we going to reconcile all these contradictions? We reply, 
that (Rosalind) Diana of Ephesus, as—light,—-darkness —(inscribed upon 
her statue)—made of ebony wood,—the Sun,—and the symbol of the 
black earth, was Mother of all things. The hint that Shakespeare gives 
us in the ebony wood, and her black colour, is quite sufficient to identify 
her. Now what does Creuzer tell us of the statues of Artemis or Diana 
of Ephesus? “That they were black, and made of ebony wood.”*— 
(page 578, Vol. II., Hdit. IV., Creuzer’s Simbolih). 


* “ Tectum templi extabulis erat cedrinis, ejusdemque materia Diane statua ; alii 
“ vero teste Plinio dicebant statuam ex ebeno esse." —(L’Antiquité Expliqué, Vol. IL, 
p. 86. Bernard de Montfaucon). 

Vitruvius maintains the statue of Diana was made of Cedar. Now this doubtful 
testimony as to whether cedar or ebony were the materials employed, seems to have 
found its reflection in Shakespeare. 

Enter DuUMAIN with a paper. 

Dumain transform’d ! four woodcocks in a dish ! 
Dum.—O most divine Kate ! 
Brron.—O most profane coxcomb ! 
Dum.—By heaven, the wonder in a mortal eye! 
Brron.—By earth, she is not, corporal, there you lie. 
Dum.— Her amber hair for foul hath amber quoted. 
Biron.—An amber-colour’d raven was well noted. 
Dum.—As upright as the cedar. 


BIRON— Stoop, I say: 
Her shoulder is with child. 
DxyéM.— As fair as day. 


Birsn.—Ay, as some days, but then no sun must shine. 

That the poet is here again alluding to Diana, we have not the slightest doubt. 
The paradox of darkness and light is again presented to us under the guise of another 
woman connected with the Cedar. In ah extract already quoted, the King compares 
the princess toa moon. This again is Diana under her most general attribute. Now 
Diana represented the moon, the sun, and darkness, all at the same time. Montfaucon 
commenting upon her phases, remarks (L’Antiquité Eapliqué)—“ Ce que celle-ci (a 
coin) a de particulier, c’est qu’a droite et a gauche, de cette espece de tour, qu’elle 
“norte sur la tete, sont represéntes le soleil et un croissant de Lune, pour marquer 
“ neut-etre que Diane alloit la nuit comme le jour ; la nuit comme Diane Lune.” 


9» y 
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“Zu dem ursprunglichen und Wesentlichen ist nach Plinius (H.N. 
“ XVI., 79) auch die wahl der £bendholzes zu rechnen wofur seltener, 
“wie es scheint, das Holz des Weinstocks und des ceder gewiahlt 
“wurde.” Again ;—“‘Die schwarze Farbe war durch den Grundbe- 
‘‘ oriff dieses ganzen Wesen gegeben.” 

She is made of ebony wood, and black. Artemis, like her brother 
Apollo, was the daughter of Night, or Latona (Leto). Both again, are 
closely allied to Hecate. Indeed, Hecate is but a phase of Diana, being 
often identified with her. Hecatos (“Exaros) was one of the epithets of 
Apollo. | Lempriere identifies Hecate with Proserpine or Diana. 
“ Hecate, a daughter of Perses and Asteria, the same as Proserpina or 
‘‘Diana. She was called Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate 
‘“‘ or Proserpine in hell, whence her name of Diva Triformis, tergemina, 
“« triceps.” —LEMPRIERE. | 

Smith similarly declares :—‘‘ She was supposed at night to send all 
“kinds of demons and terrible phantoms from the lower world.” As 
Proserpine, the “awful damsel” queen of the underworld, we may well 
comprehend what the King means, when he exclaims to Biron ;— 

No devil will fright thee then so much as she. 

Eschylus identifies Artemis (or Diana) with Proserpine. Let us now 
examine the attributes of Diana of Ephesus. The words graven upon 
the zone and the feet of the Ephesian Diana, which Hesychius has 
preserved are the following :— 


Aski-Kataski Darkness— Light 
Haix-Tetrax Interpreted Himself 
Damnameneus as The Sun 
Aision Truth. 


The student will perceive that joined to this principle of Darkness, is 
an opposing principle of Light. In short Diana of Ephesus as connected 
with the Persian fire-worship, of Light and darkness, was the two opposing 
principles of Creation. As the material and visible, she is the earth 
(darkness to God). As containing the spiritual in opposition to herself, 
she gives birth to the sun,—Apollo, who breeds all things out of her, 
since light at creation,arose out of the dark womb of primeval night. The 
Amazons are closely connected with Diana,—no doubt as androgynous 
beings representing that dual unity of nature, which is found at the 
bottom of all very ancient cosmogonies. Creuzer tells us that Diana 
was androgynous also. And it is curious to trace the unmistakeable 
significance of Shakespeare’stext, with regard to Creuzer’s remarks about 
this Goddess. For example :—(Love’s Labors Lost). 


Dumain.—To look like her are chimney-sweepers black. 
Lone.—And since her time are colliers counted bright. 
Kinc,—And Ethiopes of their sweet complexion crack. 

Dumain.— Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
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Compare (Creuzer’s Simbolik, Vol, II., 4th Edition. Artemis). Creuzer 
tracing the origin of the black colour of Artemis to Egypt :—“ Aigypten 
* gewiss nicht weniger ; wenn auch die Schwarze des Angesichts und 
“der tibrigen enthiillten Theile nicht bestimmt an das schwarze Aethio- 
“ mervolk erinnern solte, so doch wohl die Sphinx, die der Epheser wie 
“der Pamphylier so hiufig seiner Artemis (wie die Miinzen bei Pellerin 
“Rec IT., pl. 71, nr. 1], beilegte mit dem Kopfe der Artemis Pergiia), 
“nebens ein Sphinx und so manche Dianenbilder von Ephesus 
“ beweisen.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


F all Shakespeare’s plays, this undoubtedly is the most idealistic. 

The very title takes us at once tothat philosophy, which regards life 
from the standpoint of adream. When we think of Plato’s philosophy, 
the mind irresistibly is carried to the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic, where, from the illustration of the twice-bisected line, we are 
carried through conjecture to belief, from belief to understanding, and, 
lastly, to the highest of all, pure reason. 


‘‘ Now understand that, according to us, there are two powers reigning, one over 
an intellectual, and the other over a visible region and class of objects ;—if I were to 
use the term ‘firmament’ you might think I was playing on the word. Well, then, 
are you in possession of these as two kinds—one visible, the other intellectual ?” 

* Yes, ] am: ’ 

“ Suppose you take a line divided into two unequal parts,—one to represent the 
visible class of objects, the other the intellectual,—and divide each part again into two 
segments on the same scale. Then, if you make the lengths of the segments represent 
degrees of distinctness or indistinctness, one of the two segments of the part which 
stands for the visible world will represent all images :—meaning by images, first of 
all, shadows; and, in the next place, reflections in water, and in close-grained, smooth, 
bright substances, and everything of the kind, if you understand me.” 

“ Yes, I do understand.” 

“ Let the other segment stand for the real objects corresponding to these images,— 
namely, the animals about us, and the whole world of nature and of art.”—( Plato, 
Davis and Vaughan, VIth Book Republic). 


We have quoted the above passage, with the end in view, of drawing 
attention to the possible parallel, existing between the play we propose 
to discuss, and life views from the standpoint of Plato’s idealism. 
With Plato the wsible world, is but image or copy (pipnors), of the 
invisible intellectual world. These imagesare (as the passage above tells 
us) meant for first of all shadows. This illustration is, (as Emerson 
truly remarks), a key to Plato. And it attains its culminating point 
of clearness, in the allegory presented to us at the commencement of 
the VIIth Book; which, although familiar to all cultivated persons, 
we must be permitted to again repeat, for the sake of its striking 
beauty, and unequivocal character, as typical of the theory of Platonic 
ideas :— 


‘“‘ Now, then,” I proceeded to say, “ go on to compare our natural condition, so far 
as education and ignorance are concerned, to a state of things like the following :— 
Imagine a number of men living in an underground cavernous chamber, with an 
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entrance open to the light, extending along the entire length of the cavern, in which 
they have been confined, from their childhood, with their legs and necks so shackled, 
that they are obliged to sit still and look straight forwards, because their chains render 
it impossible for them to turn their heads round : and imagine a bright fire burning 
someway off, above and behind them, and an elevated roadway passing between the 
fire and the prisoners, with alow wall built along it, like the screens which con- 


jurors put up in front of their audience, and above which they exhibit their 
wonders.” 


* T have it,” he replied. 


“ Also figure to yourself a number of persons walking behind this wall, and carrying 
with them statues of men, and images of other animals, wrought in wood and stone 
and all kinds of materials, together with various other articles, which overtop the 


wall; and, as you might expect, let some of the passers-by be talking and others 
silent.” 


“ You are describing a strange scene, and strange prisoners,”’ 


“They resemble us,” I replied. ‘For, let me ask you, in the first place, 
whether persons so confined could have seen anything of themselves or of each 


other, beyond the skadows thrown by the fire upon the part of the cavern facing 
them ? 


“ Certainly not, if you suppose them to have been compelled all their lifetime to 
keep their heads unmoved.” 


“ And is not their knowledge of the things carried past them equally limited ?” 
“ Unquestionably it is.” 


“ And if they were able to converse with one another, do you not think that they 
would be in the habit of giving names to the objects which they saw before them ?” 

* Doubtless they would.” - 

“ Again : if their prison-house returned an echo from the part facing them, when- 


ever one of the passers-by opened his lips, to what, let me ask you, could they refer 
the voice, if not to the shadow which was passing ?”’ 


* Unquestionably they would refer it to that.” 


“ Then, surely, such persons would hold the shadows of those manufactured articles 
to be the only realities.” 


“ Without a doubt they would.”—(VJJth Book of Republic). 


The reader will readily perceive that Plato’s theory, is not only an 
art plulosophy of nature, but is based upon deluszon, through our 
mistaking shadows or reflections for realities. We italicise these two 
words, because the piece we are about to discuss, deals almost entirely 
with shadows and delusion. Indeed, the entire play is enveloped in 
the dreamy beauty, and unreality of a midsummer night, when moonlight, 
therefore fantasy, get the better of our sober imagination. But, in 
addition to this, the ideal element is so predominant in the classical 
figures of Theseus and the Lovers, Titania, Oberon and Puck, that it 
appears evident to us, Bottom and his common-place crew of mechanicals, 
are solely introduced in order to contrast and heighten this idealism 
from the everyday standpoint of realism or materialism. The most 
striking feature of the play is this contrast. It is enforced by not only 
classical and ideal names on the one side, and the rude-handed “ hempen 
‘“‘ homespuns” of Snug, Starveling, Flute, Bottom on the other ; but by a 
corresponding contrast of the elegant and ideal in classical grace and 
action, with the ludicrous and homely in the extreme. To this we shall 
refer again in its proper place. At present let us mark the shadowy 
nature of the entire play. 
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Puck ends with :— 


If we shudows have offended, 
Think but this, and all is mended, 
That you have but slumber’d here, 
While these visions did appear. 
And this weak and idle theme, 
No more yielding but a dream. 

The subject-matter, as also the title, warrant us in regarding the 
play as a dream. This, no doubt, will be readily conceded, since no 
serious intention is generally applied to its purport, beyond being one 
of those fantasias of poetic creation, corresponding to some fantasia on 
the piano—say the moonlight sonata of Beethoven. But, it has long 
appeared to us, that this play is capable of the most profound interpre- 
tation upon philosophic and rational grounds. 

It will be noted by the student that Shakespeare has, as we have 
already suggested, heightened and enforced the ideal at the expense of 
the common-place and every-day real. In the crowning transformation of 
Bottom into an ass, we have the xe plus ultra pole of the ridiculous, in 
contrast with the sublime grandeur of Theseus and Hippolyta, and the 
magic beauty of Titania. The real is by no means justified at the 
expense of the ideal. On thecontrary, the poet has brought the common-place 
and every-day, under the dominion of the ideal and magical—to the end 
of making fun of Bottom and his crew. We may be sure the poet had 
serious intention, in thus confounding, all that appeals to our common 
sense, by means of all that is opposite and opposed to it. The seemingly 
impossible, the invisible and the supernatural elements of poetry 
introduced into the play, overrule and govern the everyday and the 
probable. This (let it be noted) in itself, is a profound hint and 
reference to Plato’s idealism. The making the ideal alone real, and the 
common-place of every-day life subject to illusion, is truly Platonic. 
How far Shakespeare has carried this we shall examine later on. But, 
at present, one thing is plain—Shakespeare has identified the super- 
natural and creative in a way, that cannot. be mistaken by those who 
study the play seriously. 

In the meanwhile, if we examine the play by the light of its own 
divine mechanism, we find, in the first place, a grand historical super- 
human ideal frame-work, encasing withimpassive spectatorship and loftiest 
criticism the entire actionof theplay. So removed and grandly condescend- 
ing is this golden settting represented by Theseus and Hippolyta, that they 
seem, as it were,the Ideal itself, enthroned upon the enduring mythology 
of what alone is the true in art or life,—the ideal significance of 
existence—represented in all the promise of the future as typified by a 
splendid wedding of eternity! Inside this circle of the soul, and to 
this magnificent audience, man in the philosophical abstract, and man 
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in the ridiculous particular, present plays upon a stage which is illumi- 
nated by the moonlight of the imagination. 

We must seriously ask ourselves, why Shakespeare has interwoven 
the classical with the modern—the mythical and supernatural with the 
natural and common-place? Ulrici justly remarks, that the introduction 
of supernatural characters as fairies, and mythological personages, is 
good ground for the supposition that they stand for symbolical philoso- 
phical ideas. He says (Vol. II., page 42, Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Art) :—‘‘ And justly, because the wonderful does not merely signify 
“what it is itself (uninterpreted); but, at the same time, denotes 
“reality, pointing to it, and embracing it; this double significance is 
** obviously symbolical or allegorical. In other words, the wonderful is 
“ and signifies, not merely that which it seems to be, but something else 
*“‘ besides, to which it is connected as a part with the whole. The 
“‘ symbolical, however, by reason of its very nature, requires its signifi- 
“ cance to be explained ; it is no symbol if that which it denotes cannot 
“‘ also be recognized.” 

We should like also to suggest that, by identifying through symbolism 
the natural with the supernatural, Shakespeare may be inculcating a 
divine lesson. We are apt to make distinctions between the natural and 
supernatural, simply because what is common and familiar to our eyes, 
lacks an ideal element, from our inability to contemplate life from a 
sufficiently intellectual and inspired point of view. Judge Holmes 
remarks, in his admirable work upon the authorship of Shakespeare :— 
“ For Goethe, as for Shakespeare, the world lies all translucent, all 
“ fusible we might call it, encircled with WonpreR; the Natural in 
“ reality the .Supernatural, for to the seer’s eyes both become one, 
“And so also Gervinus concludes upon the question of ‘ the realistic 
“¢ or ideal treatment,’ that ‘he is sometimes the one, sometimes the 
“¢the other, but in reality neither, because he is both at once.’” 

The universe, from an idealistic point of philosophic view, is a magical 
and fairy world. It has no existence independent of the creative 
idea that supports and underlies it, whilst we ourselves are of ‘ such 
“‘ stuff as dreams are made on.” We must remember, that it is the 
poet’s function, to view life from this ideal and transcendental stand- 
point, as from the Creator’s mind itself. To preach the divinity of 
existence, and the miraculous element of life, is to endeavour to 
awake us from that sleep which the senses, or the material, infold us 
in. We would suggest that the poet is poet alone, through an ever 
transcendent feeling kindled by the full and constant realisation of life’s 
unreality—of its art character, as a “huge stage of shows”—as an 
“insubstantial pageant,” as an everlasting miracle. Carlyle, in Sartor 
Resartus, preaches this same doctrine from another point of view. We 
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are phantoms, light sparkles floating upon the ether of eternity. It is 
imperative that we should realise the full meaning of idealism before we 
undertake to discuss this play. 

Idealism is the only philosophy in existence, that denies any realism 
outside that of pure thought. It declares, with Parmenides, “ To think 
“ and the object of which the thought is, are one and the same” :— 

TS yap avd vorety eoriv Te Kal evar, 

Or with Heine— 

Der gedanke ist die unsichtbare natur, die natur der sichtbare 
gedanke. 

Schopenhauer, the most modern of philosophers of this school, 
reappears, like a resuscitated Plato, wedded to Oriental and Buddhist 
doctrines. He tells us idealism is co-eval with the earliest Aryan 
civilization. He says :—‘‘The fundamental tenet of the Vedanta 
“school consisted, not in denying the existence of matter—that is, — 
‘“‘ of solidity, impenetrability and extended figure (to deny which would 
“be lunacy), but in correcting the popular notion of it, and in 
“‘ contending that it has no essence independent of mental perception ; 
“that existence and perceptibility are convertible terms.”*—(On the 
Philosophy of the Asiatics, Vol. [V., p. 164, W. Jones, quoted by Schopen- 
hauer, Vol. I., Welt als Wille und Vorstellung). 

We give Peat Ribot’s summary of Schopenhauer’s idealism (Mono- 
graph upon Schopenhauer, p. 51) :—‘La conclusion 4 laquelle cet 
‘‘idealisme aboutit, et que Schopenhauer ne se lasse pas dé répéter 
“c'est que la matiére (est un mensonge vrai :t vAyn aAnOivov. wWevdos). 
“n’est autre chose que ce qui agit en général. et abstraction 
“faite de toute mode d’action. Comme tel la matiére est 
“Vobjet non de lintuition, mais de la pensée; par suite c'est 
“une pure abstraction: et il faut louer Plotin et Giordano Bruno 
“qdavoir soutenu cette thése paradoxale, que la matiére est 
‘“incoporelle. L’étonnement que nous cause la variété des phénoménes 
‘“‘ da la matiére, est au fond comparable, a celui du sauvage qui pour la 
“ premiere fos, se voit dans un miroir et ne s'y reconnait pas. Amst 
“‘ faisons nous quand nous considérons le monde extérieur comme étranger 
“@ nous méme. La vérité c’est quil a sa source dans J intelligence 


* Emerson remarks :—“ Three problems are put by nature to the mind : What is 
“ matter? Whence is it? and whereto? The first of these question only, the ideal 
“ theory answers. Idealism saith : matter is a phenomenon, not a substance, Idealism 
“ acquaints us with the total disparity between the evidence of our own being, and 
“‘ the evidence of the world’s being. The one is perfect ; the other incapable of any 
“ assurance ; the mind is a part of the nature of things; ‘the world i is a divine dream, 
« from which we may presently awake to the su ies and certainties of day.” —(Lssays, 
Spirit, p. 166, Vol. I.) 

+ Corapare the true falsehood eeprom in Sonnet 138, 
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‘(faculté de la représentation), qu’il ndit avec elle, dure avec elle, 


meurt avec elle. Lagrand erreur de tous les systémes consiste 4 avoir 
méconnu cette vérité: que la matvere et intelligence sont corrélatives, 
cest & dire que l'une n’existe que pour l’autre: que toutes deux 
s’élévent et tombent en méme temps ; quel’un fait que refléchir Vautre ; 
quelles sont proprement une seule et méme chose examinée de deux 
cétés opposés.” 

We now propose to take the play seriously in hand from this 
poetic standpoint, always remembering that the poet is a parallel to 
the Divine Architect, and unfolds through his creations, not the mate- 
rial, but the spiritual, eternal and transcendental realities of life. 

It will be admitted that the errors, delusions and general gropings 
of man for truth, are the direct results of his game of cross purposes 
with art, or nature. It is because we take shadows (as Plato has 
shown us) for realities, and false images or reflections for truth, that 
we are perplexed and confused in the extreme. In the allegory of 
the subterranean cavern, which we have already introduced from Plato, 
we have perfect illustration of the theory of ideas or idealism. The 
shadows, thrown upon the wall typify with Plato the phenomenal 
objective visible universe. These shadows are merely images of higher 
realities, which the educated and philosophical intellect, alone can 
comprehend by the light of pure reason. The sensible object world 
is thus the image or shadow of truth. Now, we repeat, the source 
of all human error and human delusion is to be discovered in this 
conflict of matter with mind, of the sensible with its signification. 
Man, confused by phenomenal existence (devoid of the application of 
Science and reason), is as a creature obedient to false lights, and false 
shadows, corresponding to conjecture, opinion and imagination. By 
the law of his very existence, he is ceaselessly and mysteriously 
attracted towards the meaning and signification of the world. But 
conjecture, opinion, and necessarily delusion, or error, must first exercise 
their sway over him, until he arrive by a period of individual and 
historical discipline to pure reason. He is, in short, in conflict with 
his own nature, and with outward nature at the same time. For 
everything “seems double” to him—systematically as materialism 
and idealism, or a confused mixture of both. Man is at apparent 
cross purposes with nature, because, whilst he himself partakes of 
the double character of mind and matter, he is, as it were, in oppo- 
sition to the same dualism in external nature. His own rational 
mind is face to face with the problem and significance of existence, 
while in some unconscious manner his own instinctive and irrational 
material nature is attracted, and directed, by the laws of mysterious 
matter, as in all that concerns the Beautiful or Aisthetic. Let us 
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examine the two pairs of lovers, Lysander, Hermia, Demetrius, and 
Helena, by the light of this antinomy. 


Suppose Shakespere has typically pourtrayed through Helena and 


Hermia, Nature or art in their two-fold character of signification, 
and corresponding visible object. It will be granted that everything has 
a corresponding signification, or meaning, to its appearance. In short, we 
behold objects, and we explain them, or suppose an explanation possible. 
This relationship of Hermia to Helena would correspond to the relation 
existing between object and subject, or sesthetic,—in short it would 
present in full force, that paradox of nature, which defies separation 
and yet escapes unity. Shakespeare has exquisitely summed up this 
paradox of nature in the words, “an union in partition,” whereby 
he expresses the relationship of Hermia and Helena to each other. 
There are three text keys, in our opinion, that give entrance to the 
philosophic unity of the play. The first of these is at the opening of 
the first act. 
Theseus. —-What say you Hermia? Be advised fair maid :— 

To you your father, should be as a God ; 

One that composed your beauties, yea and one 

To whom you are but asa form in wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 

To leave the figure or disfigure it. 

The reader is asked to compare passages in Plato’s Timeeus ( passim), 
where matter is represented, as receiving the imprint of ideas, even as 
wax, Which receives a form under the hand that presses it. This is so 
favourite a parallel with Plato, to express the participation of ideas with 
matter, that every student of his dialogues will at once remember it. 
And let it be noted that, with Plato, this parallel or illustration is 
connected with creation, and therefore with God. The reader will see, 
in the passage quoted that, Theseus compares Hermia’s father to a God. 
Monsieur Fouillée, in his work upon Plato, remarks upon the frequent 


use made by Plato of this image, of a stamp upon wax, to express his 


theory of the relation of ideas to matter.* The visible world (xdcpos 
opatos, Ta aicOnrd) bears the impress of the ideal world (miysjpara, EeiKoves, 
eldwra, O0Lwpare). 

The next passage we desire to call attention to is the following :— 


Helena.—We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
_ Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 





* “Plato saying that the Beginnings (Apyas) are God and Matter and Model” 
(Soul of the World) Hermia, 5. 
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Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition ; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

Let us at once call attention to the simile of “ artificial gods.” The 
paradox of some dual unity, is reiterated in the above passage, with 
extraordinary force and clearness. No pains have been spared to give 
this double unity, special and significant exposition through the text. 
We are at once reminded of the duo-uno paradox contained in the poem 
of the Phoenix and the Turtle—which we have already discussed. And 
we must ask ourselves if this is not the “ wnzon in partition” of nature, 
and of Shakespeare's own art imitative of nature also? We desire to 
make our theory very clearly understood. Plato’s philosophy, or theory 
of ideas, strives to reduce everything to unity. Nevertheless, although 
we may arrive at this unity by thought, matter still reasserts her sway 
from an objective point of view. For example, let us suppose that this 
dual unity exists in some of Shakespeare’s plays. Just to make our 
theory unambiguous, we will ask the reader to grant that some play of 
Shakespeare, like most of Greek Myth and all high art, has an inner 
spiritual meaning, or unity, through which it was created, and through 
which it should be revealed. This is an art that the poet terms 
*‘ secretly open.” It is, indeed, nature’s own art, for she hides nothing 
except from the incapable. Then, such art, like nature, is dual unity. 
For, just as Greek myth has a subjective as well as an objective side, 
so all high art is imitation of the organic vitality of nature that unites 
soul to body—or idea to form. Such “union” is of the nature of a 
paradox-—for it is, indeed, an “union in partition,” for the educated 
jntellect but not for the outward common sense. Let us not create differ- 
ences where there are none. We assert that Nature and art of such order 
are no mere metaphorical parallels, but ¢dentical (if we are idealists). 
And whatever in such sense applies to nature, applies to the art that imitates 
nature from this idealistic standpoint. What is this standpoint? We 
reply unity of spiritual meaning, obscured by phenomenal delusion, and 
this we assert is the nature of Shakespeare’s art. 

Let it be remarked that Hermia and Helena, never swerve in their 
affections for their respective lovers. And this is in strict accord- 
ance with Nature. For it is man, who has to “square his guess by 
shows.” Outward nature (as science teaches us) is incapable of 
alteration—“ it is an ever fixed mark that looks on tempests and is 
** never shaken.” | 

It seems to us that this play is a self-revealing portrait, of the poet’s 
own art, at cross purposes with Man, through time. The Moon, with 
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the ancients, represented the self-revealing «mage of Nature—-autopton 
agalma. That is to say, Moonlight (as borrowed or reflected light) is 
highly typical of the phenomenal in its relation to the spiritual. The 
spiritual (we mean philosophic truth) is invisible, except through the 
symbolism of phenomena. Plato’s allegory, which we have already 
quoted, illustrates this very clearly. The shadows or images upon the 
wall of the subterranean chamber are produced by an iuisible sun. 
Moonlight is the result of an invisible sun. But this is the relationship 
of zesthetic to its signification—viz., reflection. There are some remark- 
able features in this play to carry out our theory. Delusion and cross 
purpose are the results of our mistaking shadows for realities. Hermia 
is so like Helena—that is, symbol is so like its spiritual signification, 
that both get confounded for each other under the influence of this 
delusive and reflected light. These cross purposes resemble the 
gropings of the soul in the labyrinth of the phenomenal, or might side of 
art or Nature. And it is just here that the introduction of Theseus 
is striking. For we cannot disassociate Theseus from his Cretan 
expedition in connection with the labyrinth. And he seems to us, in 
this play, to be an impassive spectator; good humouredly looking 
down from the heights (or depths) of this art, at the self-revealed por- 
traits (doubly reflected) of our gropings and errors, whilst under the influ- 
ence of the poet’s magic,and his divinely-reflected phenomenal moonlight, 
Moonlight, woods, and the Amazon Hyppolita, Theseus, the labyrinth, 
are all closely connected terms of unmistakeable context, with Idealism 
and the Mysteries / It seems to us that the entire play is a portrait or 
_ dream of the poet’s art soul (whilst slumbering in the underworld of 
this art), of its self-relationship to Man through time. We mean that 
this Dream is a self-reflecting portrait of ourselves in relationship to 
Shakespeare’s art. 

If we now consider the play by the light of the cult obtaining in 
Crete, in connection with Theseus, and elsewhere with the Amazons, we 
find it to be Sun and Moon worship. Theseus, we know, descended zto 
Hell or Hades. It is curious how he is presented in the play as “‘ suffering 
“torture.” (Act v., sc. 1). 


Theseus.—TIs there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? 
Call Philostrate. 


We are at once reminded of Virgil’s unhappy portrait of Theseus 
seated in Hell. 
— — sedet eternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus—(4neid, VIth Book). 
Indeed, the resemblances between parts of Virgil’s VIth Book, and this 
play are striking, from this point of view. For example, Aineas is 
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presented to us going through the empty habitations of Dis, or Hell, 
through dusky woods by the moon’s uncertain light :— 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis ; ubi coelum condidit umbr& 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 


The labyrinth that Theseus threads bears certain unmistakeble resem- 
blances to Hades. Creuzer remarks :—“ Whilst Theseus ventures down 
“into the labyrinth, he 7s in the kingdom of the Dead; he is in the 
“house of the world and life—a portrait of the sun’s path and its 
* course through many mazes and crooked ways.” —(IV. 267.) 

In the Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, we find Moonlight and woods 
play prominent parts as background, before which the play is laid. 
There is an amount of cross purpose and error, which, in an indirect 
way, suggests the perplexed doublings of a maze. And we must by no 
means fall into the error of fancying, that the ancients meant by Hades,* 
any other world than the one we live in. They rather pictured through 
it the immersion of the soul i matter, and a mind unpurified by philo- 
sophy. The Mysteries were in effect an allegorical death and rebirth. 
The divine truths presented to the initiate, at the close of his epopteer- 
ship,were intellectual realities,in the sense of Platonic revelations, through 
perfect light. This assimilation to Deity was the Elysium of the blessed. 
On the other hand, Hades was the place of concealment, where the soul 
dwelt, as in a prison, perplexed with false lights and false phenomena— 
in short, this world itself—from its material night side. With these 
truths there is paralleled, the descent of the sun into the winter signs- - 
Hades. Plato, by identifying philosophical truth with its prototype the 
sun, gives us a key to much of the wisdom of the ancients and their 
Mysteries. | 

The philosophic student may now apprehend our theory of the rela- 
tionship of Helena to Hermia. They are so aleke, so identical through 
essence, that the confusion in the woods, zs the conflict of the phenomenal 
with the intellectual. If Lysander, nnder the influence of delusion or 
error (Puck), falls in love with Helena, it is because the magic of this 
art is such, that esthetic is confounded for signification. It is because 
this “union in partition” is so perplexing that, under the influence of 
darkness and reflection, “ everything seems double.” Under the influence 
of the magic, of art or Nature, Lysander transfers his affections from 
Hermia to Helena. And we consider that the following passage fully 
proves our theory :— 


Transparent Helena! Nature here shows Art. 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 


* Jacob Bohme repeats this idea: “ The abyss of hell is in this world.”—( Drei, 
Laben., 66, 3, 64.) 
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The poet here ¢dentifies Nature with Art, in the same way as he does 
in the Winter’s Tale. But more than this. Helena is unquestionably 
connoted here with Nature and Art, as being “ transparent ”—viz., to be 
interpreted! Do we not here at once obtain a profound key to the 
relationship of Helena to Hermia? Lysander has mestaken Helena for 
Hermia,—the external for the internal—for he sees through the external 
or transparent Helena, the enternal Hermia! The poet evidently desires 
us to understand that these errors are the result of Nature’s art,—which 
art, is to hide the hermetic signification of existence, under phenomenal 
expression, and yet to reveal it too, as transparency / 

It is the magic of Creation, divine or poetic, that causes these errors, 
a.e., the influence of moonlight, fantasy, (produced by darkness) or 
ignorance. Supposing Lysander and Demetrius to be ourselves, as 
spiritual and material tendencies, or lovers, we can at once apprehend 
the profound intention of the poet to be, to show us, at cross purposes 
with Nature or art, through the conflict of the intellectual with the 
Material or Phenomenal. We simply mzstake one for the other. And 
it is just here that we touch the key of the entire play. For the essence 
of idealism, or the contemplation of life as a dream, turns upon this 
relationship of the Spiritual to the Phenomenal. It is the magic of 
Creation, that. produces these cross purposes—viz., the art by which 
things have been put together, so as to produce illusion and error. 
And the opening speech of Theseus to Hermia, distinctly hints at this 
creative art, in the full Platonic sense of participation—viz., the impression 
of archetypal ideas upon matter, as a form imprinted upon wax. The 
result is dual unity—“ an union in partition”—and this, we maintain, 
is the secret of the cross purpose in the woods. Hermia and Helena 
were moulded on “one stem” ; they “saw division grow together,” and are 
the upper and reverse sides of this medal of Jove, nearly indistinguish- 
able, except to the philosopher. 

These errors, then, resemble the errors of the soul in the labyrinth 
of Nature or art. Theseus, as an historical ideal art soul, seems 
to be in the Hades of this art. The descent of Auneas into hell is a portrait 
that pictures initiation—or the descent of the soul into matter. It 
seems to us that there is close affinity between Theseus and Bacchus. 
But of this elsewhere. It seems to us that this play is a philosophic 
reflected portrait of its own creative principles. All is mind in this art ! 
Life is a dream! And, like a dream within a dream, the poet presents 
us with aplay that is, as it were, a prophetic dream of our relationship 
to his art. He holds up the mirror to our faces, reveals under our 
very eye, what we are seeking for, and with silent irony presents us 
with our own portraits, which we cannot recognize. We mean that the 
poet’sart, shows its ownself-reflecting (autopton agalma)image. To contain 
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self-revelation, 2 should be self-revealing—that is, it should be as complete 
as Nature, as secret and as open; as hidden, and as fascinating. To 
do this does the poet borrow from the Mysteries? Is the Winter’s Tale 
borrowed from the Sicizan tale of the rape of Proserpine, forming the 
central myth of Eleusis? And is the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
derived from Virgil’s VIth Book, which latter, has profound connection 
with Plato’s idealism, as taught in the Mysteries? Is this art, in 
short, the Mysteries themselves 1 

If Plato, instead of twice bisecting his line, had only bisected it 
once, he could not have explained to us, how we rise from conjecture to 
belief, from belief to understanding, and from the last up to pure reason 
itself. Man’s own nature is his own rival. It is ignorance, (which 
is bound up with our development), that partly conditions our delusions 
and cross purposes with truth. Lysander, in rivalry with Demetrius, 
we suggest, is Intellect in rivalry with the Senses. The action of the 
play opens as follows. Lysander, in love with Hermia, is crossed by the 
rivalry of Demetrius, and the opposition of Theseus and Egeus to his 
suit. By Zove Shakespeare means, we assert, what Dante means—z.e., 
ideal infinite tendency towards synthesis, or understanding. Hermia, as 
her name seems fitly to imply, typifies the Platonic ideas (or forms) 
which, (as creative Logos or unity), are the archetypes of nature or art. 
The name of Hermia, is derived from the Greek épynvéva or Eppnvedw, to 
interpret, explain, expound. Hermia and Hermes, have a common etymo- 
logical root origin and meaning. We have already seen how philosophical 
and intentional Shakespeare can be in the choice of his names, as in the 
case of Perdita, the lost child ; Marina, the sea-born infant ; Parolles, the 
man of words and bombast ; or of Posthumus, as the son born after his 
father’s decease. The deeper we go into the study of the poet’s works, the 
more profound and wonderful does this harmony of name and ré/e appear, 
whether external or esoteric. Ina play, like the one we are discussing, 
it is very plain that the poet selected his names with some profound 
purport, or why are these classical names mixed up with more modern 
ones? If Hermia (as we suspect from the Platonic parallel contained 
in the speech of Theseus) is the form (ét5os) imprinted on wax by her 
father, a god,—then her name corresponds most fitly, in all its kindred 
meanings, to this theory of ours. As concealed meaning of the visible 
text of nature’s infinite book of sealed secrecy (or of art), the name of 
Hermia signifies that interpretation, which is the bringing to light of 
the spiritual creative archetype. In like manner the name of Helena corre- 
sponds to the external phenomenal images which are the reflections of 
Hermia.* Helena etymologically signifies alluring ; and, as allied to 


* The reader will be reminded of Helena, the so-called mistress of Simon Magus. 
Many learned men have identified her with Spirit or Matter (Mosheim, Vol. I., Eccle- 
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the name Helen, stands typical of that external beauty which is pheno- 
menal and sensible. Hermia seems the signification of art viewed from 
the intellectual side ; according to our theory, Helena is the reverse side 
of this medal of Jove. These two, as “union in partition,” constitute 
the two sides of the one shield of art, seeming separate or identical, 
according as we look at them from the idealistic or materialistic stand- 
points. Idealism asserts that the phenomenal world is unreal—the veil 
of Maya of the Buddhists,—reflections, images, copies, mimetic of 
invisible and universal realities that are intellectual. Just as the drama 
is not real, because it is copy of something else, so phenomena are mere 
signs—a divine hieroglyphic of a divine argument. The words Plato 
selects, to express this participation of phenomena with noumena, are 
always pregnant with this imitative, and therefore unreal character of the 
visible sensible object world. And it is just here that Plato’s philosophy, 
and the theory of nature, as the work of a divine artist meet. The visible 
world («dcpos dpards, Ta aicOyra) bears the impress of the ideal world 
(miwjpara, eiKdves, eidwra opordpata), Helena, we assert, typifies this 
visible art world, and is copy, image or shadow of Hermia. She is 
therefore delusive, and we have already suggested that Lysander’s sudden 
infatuation for her, arises from her resemblance to Hermia—we mean in 
the philosophical sense of the Intellectual and Sensible being mistaken 
and confounded. According to Plato, we are deceived and perplexed in 
the extreme, because we take phenomenal images or shadows for truth. 
These shadows, we assert, are typified by Helena. Lysander, under the 
influence of Puck, or the tricks of the imagination, mistakes the image 
for the original—Helena for Hermia. 

Plato, in his Banquet, gives us (through Erychimachus), the theory that 
love is tendency towards that unity from which we originally departed. 
Lovers were once on a time, one. With birth they were divided, and 
love is the striving after return to the lost half. This, of course, is the 
philosophical parable of the divine nature of the soul, which strives 
after its heavenly origin. Such, we maintain, is Lysander’s love for 
Hermia. lLysander’s name is derived from Avw (to loosen, unbind, set 
free, break up, or analize). It is the mind of man indeed that, like 
Prospero, can alone set the ‘' delicate Ariel” free. The spirit of intelli- 
gence is an analizing spirit; the very word “ analize” has a common 
root origin in Lysander’s name. But the name of Demetrius is even 
still less open to misconstruction, meaning of, or, belonging to Demétér 
or Ceres—-Mother Earth. The dead were called Demetrians, because 


siastical History). Indeed, there are many significant Gnostic signs in Shakespeare’s 
art. There is a curious allusion in Rosalin’s Complaint, or Chester’s Love’s Martyr, to 
the subject matter of the poem—supposed by Dr. Grosart to be an allegory addressed 
to Elizabeth,—“ One faire Helena, to whom men owe dutie.” 
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they had become part of the earth itself, or of its elements. And 
Demetrius, we maintain, typifies the material side of our natures 
and its physical esthetic instincts, as opposed to the Intellectual 
and Spiritual, though attracted towards the Beautiful (Helena) by the 
senses. Demetrius is, accordingly, the phenomenal or material esthetic 
instinct of Nature. This love for Helena is simply the instinct of the 
senses for the Beautiful. 

In the transformation of Bottom into an ass, it may be noted, that 
the same powers are at work, that produce the cross purpose and confu- 
sion in the wood, between the lovers. The magical powers of creation, 
are here again to be traced in the tricks of Puck, who is very clearly the 
Will of the Wisp” of the imagination, acting through the senses, or rather 
through conjecture, during the mnd’s night. The idea of the trans- 
formation of Bottom is by no means entirely original. We are at once 
reminded of the story of Apuleius, and his metamorphosis into an ass, 
from which his work borrows its title—the Golden Ass. Nor are there 
wanting certain characteristics of resemblance to recall the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, as related by that author. The pages of the “ Golden 
“Ass have furnished hints to Boccaccio, La Fontaine and other 
“ fabulists.” According to Mackenzie (Royal Masonic Cyclopcedia) the 
transformation of Lucius into an Ass arose from his fatal curiosity and 
desire to discover secret things :—“‘ Lucius, on arriving in Thessaly, then 
“the acknowledged headquarters of corrupt magic, is allured by the 
“‘ beauty of his host’s servant—symbolizing this false magic—and, after 
“a course of evil living, he is rescued by the advice of a wealthy 
‘¢ matron, named Byrrhena, who puts him on his guard. This Byrrhena 
‘represents the highest expression of earthly wisdom, and her palace 
‘ig that of Goodness and Beauty. This matron promises Lucius to 
“ make him her heir, and warns him against curiosity ; but his fatal 
« passion for secret things besets him again, and, disobeying her injunc- 
“ tions, he finds himself changed into an ass. His experiences in this 
“ form may be passed over ; enough to say that he is made the spectator 
“and participator in the vilest scenes, from which he can find no 
“escape. Lucius here suffers the most dreadful mental torture, and 
‘ig informed that his only method of restoration to his original 
“‘ form is by eating a rose.” 

There are certain faint resemblances, here, that we can refind in the 
play—viz., the parallel of magic being at bottom of the transformation 
in each case. No doubt the transformation is indeed profound irony 
for the ne plus ultra pole of the ridiculous, attained in attempting the 
sublime. The idea that Bottom, and his common crew of rude mecha- 
nicals, can amuse the Duke, is absurd from the very depth of their 
incapacity. It seems to us that the whole of this interlude, is a parody 
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of the entire play, as a distorted image of complete incapacity, (ignorant 
of its insufficiency), whence the humour, irony and fun. In anything 
we go seriously about to explain, which we do not understand, there is 
only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. It may be remarked 
that there are certain parallels of parodied reflection between the 
interlude and the play itself. For example, the lantern seems intended 
to represent Moonshine, and here we seem to have an ironical contrasted 
parody of the Moonlight by which the lovers meet, and in the 
bush of thorns perhaps of the wood also. All acting is mimetic (¢mztation), 
and therefore representative. If the poet desired to present us with a 
portrait of the grossest and commonest-placed Materialism in contrast 
with Idealism, how could he present it better than by this parody of a 
play within a play! If Bottom and his crew are going about to explain 
Nature or Art representatively, they lay themselves open to the deluding 
Magic of this Art; and, instead of explaining, get presented with their 
own features in a self-reflecting portrait of their own attaining. 

In the story of Cupid and Psyche, we have a very clear allegory of 
the relationship of the soul to the senses, of the Vusible to the Invisible 
as no doubt will be readily granted. Now, Bottom’s relationship to 
Titania is of this character. The fairy Queen belongs to the order of 
the invisibles,—like Psyche, she falls enamoured of a monster,—and here 
again, we find a decided point of resemblance between the play and the 
classical story. Both Titania and Bottom are under the influence of 
delusion—the same delusive magical power that governs the night of 
the lovers in the wood! Bottom, as an Ass, is entertaining angels 
unawares. It seems to us that the poet has pictured in this relationship, 
the relationship of the invisible and spiritual (as the supernatural and 
magical) in Nature or art, to Man, who indeed is the bearer of the 


world. Nature exists for, and only for Man, no matter how ignorant 


he is of the divinity, which he entertains invisibly.* But this may 
apply to art also; which, in the Winters Tale, is identified with 
Nature. 


* The comic poet, in his Frogs, tells us as plainly what he too understood to be the 
ancient heroes’ descent into hell, by the equipage, which he gives to Bacchus, when 
he brings him in, inquiring the way of Hercules. It was the custom, at the celebra- 
tion of the Eleusinian mysteries, as we are told by the scholiast on the place, to have 
what was wanted in those rites, carried upon asses. Hence the proverb, Asinus portat 
mysteria ; accordingly the poet introduces Bacchus, followed by his buffoon servant, 
Xanthius, bearing a bundle in like manner, and riding on an ass. And lest the mean- 
ing of this should be mistaken, Xanthius, on Hercules’s telling Bacchus, that the 
inhabitants of Elysium were initiated, puts in, and says, ‘‘ And I am the ass carrying 
mysteries.” This was so broad a hint, that it seems to have awakened the old scho- 
liast ; who, when he comes to that place, where the chorus of the initiated appears, 
tells us. we are not to understand this scene as really lying in the Elysian fields, but 
in the Lleusinian mysteries,” —( Mysteries of Fremasonry, p. 142. Fellowes.) 
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For our own part, it seems to us that in the Dream, we have a 
very decided representative portrait of Idealism in relationship to the 
Mysteries—viz., as descent of the soul in the labyrinth of the senses— 
life pictured as a dream—a dream produced by art, because shadows 
and resemblances pass for the sources themselves. It is the night- 
side (or moon-madness—the universal insanity deplored by Bacon), 
of Nature or art (here both are one) that produce these cross-purposes in 
the woods. By woods, the poet.means (Sylva), the Phenomenal or Mate- 
rial, in contrast to the Ideal and really divine. By moonlight, the poet 
means reflected light—viz., the relationship of Plato’s sun to the images 
on the wall—of the symbol to its signification—of the invisible spiritual 
—to the visible which reveals or obscures it. Idealism is the philosophy 
that asserts life is a dream, and that we are “ nearest awakening when 
“ we dream that we dream.”—(ovalis.) We may depend upon it, that 
the wsion Bottom has, of his own transformation, and which he is to 
sing after death, is profoundly related to the representative portrait of 
the play within the play. As we hint in the footnote, “the ass carries 
the mysteries,’ and perhaps in this profound portrait of ourselves, we 
may perceive the secret of Bottom’s transformation, and a possible 
warning to all incapable and shallow criticism. 

We would here call attention to the name “ Philostrate,’ as master 
of the revels in this play. It is Phrlostratus who, in his life of Apol- 
lonius, relates some interesting facts about Dionysos and his expedi- 
tion to India. The mention of a little Indian boy, in the play, makes 
us somewhat suspicious, that this reference has something in common, 
with Bacchus and Cupid, and his Indian origin. The expedition of 
Bacchus to India, took three years. 

Compare the following Sonnet, with the Trieterikan Dionysus An- 
theus :— 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold, 
When yellow leaves or none, or few, do hang 
Upon-those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds sang. 

This is mid-winter. And it seems as if the poet were here giving us 
another hint of direction, that falls in with the three years, so conspi- 
cuously emphasized in Sonnet 104. The poet is fond of this space of 
three years! In Love’s Labour Lost the King and his book-mates intend 
to study and fast for three years :— 


King.—You three, Biron, Dumain and Longaville, 
Have 2 for three years term to live with me, 
* 


Long.—I am resoly’d : ’tis but a three years’ fast : 
The mind shall banquet, though the body pine : 
Fat paunches have lean pates : and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.—(Act I, Sc. I.) 
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Those who see nothing in all this, but a purposeless and chance period, 
that only fills up a gap upon paper, have probably neither studied 
the play very closely, nor pondered over its profound enigmas. For 
example, Moth is as certainly and surely the Eros or Cupid of Plato’s 
Banquet, as. it is possible for a perfect copy to resemble its original. 
Not only is Moth ‘young and tender’, but he is “pretty and quick”—all 
of which epithets, must be familiar to the Greek scholar, when he recalls 
the familiar speech of Anacreon, Plato, and Orpheus, in connection with 
Love. The very title of Moth is self-revealing, For Cupid as Psyche 
has always been painted as a butterfly, (or moth) to signify the soul. 

Moth is moreover, an “egg of discretion,’—another epithet 
that marks his identity with the Cosmic egg, out of which Phanes or 
Eros sprang. Is there, then, no connection between the title of the 
play, Love's Labour Lost, and this Moth? In Cymbeline there is a 
curious emphasis (to us, full of intenteon) laid upon this space of three 
years -— 


I. Gent.—His only child. 

He had two sons (if this be worth your hearing 

Mark it), the eldest of them at three years old, 

I’ the swathing clothes the other, from their nursery 

Were stolen: and to this hour no guess in knowledge 

Which way they went.—(Act I, Sc. L.) 
Those who have studied this play closely, must have wondered at the 
enigmas, that are connected particularly with these two lost children of 
Cymbeline. The “ solemn Music” of the “ingenious instrument,” in the 
mountain cave, that “ triumphs for nothing,” at the death of Cloten, is 
one of those downright cul de sacs of incomprehensibility, that we can 
neither blanch, put down to interpolation, nor explain, under any 
plausible cover of outward art. It may be replied, that it is easy to 
imagine profundities in any art by too close, or too subtle, an inspection. 
We answer, it is certainly easier to see nothing, where there is much, 
and to blame or excise, what we do not understand, Dullness is a 
Procrustean bed upon which all profundity may be shorn of its fair 
dimensions. 

The Trieterika was a triennial festival in honour of Dionysus, This 
festival took place in winter, when Dionysus Antheus, the Blooming, is 
dead, and the earth is stripped of its luxuriant vegetation. As the 
fierce wind tears off the withering leaves, the frantic votaries’ wildly 
lament for the temporary suppression of that base earth-life which the 
Apostle styles psychikos (Jude 19, Cf Creuzer, Symbolik IY, 187), 
Compare :—(Cymbeline, Act III, Sc. 3.) 

There was I as a tree 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit : but in one night 
A storm or robbery, call it what you will, 


Shook down my mellow hangings—nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 
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Again, compare 73rd Sonnet :— 


That time of year thou may’st in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 


(97th Sonnet) :— 


How like a winter hath my absence been 

From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 
What old December’s bareness everywhere ! 


(104th Sonnet) :-— 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d, 
In process of the seasons have I seen 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes’ burn’d, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 


Is this Trieterikos? According to the legend, the God Dionysus was 
engaged three years in his Jndian expedition, and solemn festivals were 
held on his return, which were subsequently repeated triennially (Diod. 
iv. 3—Herod. iv. 108—Eur. Bak. 133). This should be compared with 
the “little Indian boy” of the Midsummer's Night’s Dream. Also with 
the three years’ study of Love’s Labour Lost. 

The student will not omit to observe, that the two lost sons of 
Cymbeline, are brought up by Bellarius, who is the utterer of the strange 
speech quoted, in which he compares himself to a tree stripped of its 
foliage. Bellarius is represented as a hunter. The epithet Zagreus 
has been interpreted “‘ Mighty Hunter.” For the oracle of the Sooth- 
sayer, in Cymbeline, study the Zagreus-Atys.-Bata myth, of the two 
brothers and the Cedar—viz., The Tale of the Two Brothers—in which 
three years and a Cedar play a prominent part. 

In the Dream, there is reference to a “little Indian boy,” who 
certainly suggests the Indian Bacchus, who, at times, can hardly 
be distinguished from Eros. In the picture of a Mosaic from Pompeii, 
(printed in Dr. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary), we have a Wine 
Genius seated on a lion, which he is guiding by a wreath of vine leaves 
and bunches of grapes. The Dionysiac features of this Mosaic are most 
prominent, in the border of tragic masks, and in the grape-wreathed 
boy. But he is plainly connected with Cupid, owing to his wings and 
extreme childhood. This is the Bacchic demon Eros. When we recall 
the fact that Bacchus rode from India on a Panther or lion, it seems 
how close is the connection of the cosmogonic Eros and the eastern 
Dionysus. Philostratus calls the panther the symbol of Dionysus.— 
(Rolle, Culte de Bacchus wi, 147, 402). 
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Dr. Birch observes that the most remarkable feature in the vase 
treatment of Eros ‘‘is his Dionysiac character, for he seems scarcely to 
“be separated from the wine-god (Anct. Pottery, 246). A common 
“subject is Eros holding grapes and flying alone through the air. 
“ The flying, grape-holding Eros, is the representation of kosmic Love 
“the uniting principle of Empedocles.”—(344, Vol, I.. Great Dionysiak 
Myth). 

Obe.—Do you amend it then: it lies in you : 
Why should Titania cross her, Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 
Tit. Set your heart at rest, 

- The fairy land buys not the child of me, 
His mother was a vot’ress of my order : 
And, in the spiced Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossip’d by my side ; 
And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind : 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait, 
Following (her womb then rich with my young squire), 
Would imitate: and sail upon the land, 
To fetch me trifles, and return again. 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize, 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 
And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy : 
And, for her sake, I will not part with him. 


“Dr. Latham connects Bacchus with the Slavonic bog, our bogy, and 
Puck, the Welsh Pweca, etc.”—(Mythology of the Aryan Nations, Vol. J, 
p. 81, Note). 











CHAPTER XIII. 


THE TEMPEST. 


if any play of the poet’s is calculated to enforce our entire theory of 

the classical nature of this art, it is this particular piece. It may 
be as well first of all, to draw attention to the highly important fact, 
that this play is the last, or nearly last, of the poet’s enchanted cycle. 
Whatever matured views he laid down his pen with in regard to his art, 
they should be found here. And it is indeed striking, that it is in this 
sublime play, that we have the majestic vision or masque of Ceres, Juno, 
and Iris, which the Magician Prospero significantly terms ‘ some vanity 
“of mine art.” Why is this vision or masque introduced at all? What 
does it mean? Or are we to consider this classical apocalyse (‘ Brief as 
‘the lightning in the collied night”), like the vision in Cymbeline, the 
result of interpolation, because we do not understand it? We reply, it 
is these apparently purposeless trifles, that reveal the profound intention 
of the author. This classical opening of the heavens by Prospero, is 
indeed the lightning, that in a spleen, unfolds the heaven of this art, 
and its classical nature. This play, we maintain, is no less self-reflecting 
than the Dream, or the Winter’s Tale. Prospero, by common consent 
and right understanding, has somehow always been associated with the 
poet-author himself. Even his wand has been held as the emblem 
of his enchanting creative power, or genius. It is curious that, seeing 
so much, so much more that suggests itself, as highly consequent on 
this, should find no logical utterance. 

Mr. Swinburne writes of Shakespeare as an unexplored ocean, on 
which we all venture, in search of the undiscovered land of authorship, 
or personality, that has eluded the search of three centuries. It seems, 
to us, that this enchanted land is pictured in the play before us. We 
maintain that this art is repeatedly holding its own, and our own 
mocking portraits up to us, that in this mirror, we should see ourselves 
as the poet foresaw us in relationship to himself through time. Is this 
Tempest, the tempest of the soul,—this isle, the Island of the Blessed, 
(the Elysium of Virgil), the heaven of this art, with its magic-working 
Jupiter—with his one daughter (that Marvel that sleeps under her 
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father’s potent spells) the poet's Art ctself? There are two distinct 
threads in the play—viz., the banished Duke and his daughter, as against 
the shipwrecked King and his courtiers, lost on the isle. It is Miranda 
who brings about the reconciliation of these two threads; she it is who, 
through Ferdinand, reconciles and brings back her banished father to 
Milan. 

What “ vanity of mine art” is it that Prospero refers to, as revealed 
in the majestic masque, he shows the lovers? Who is Prospero? Is he 
only a fanciful portrait of any magician or enchanter, or is he the 
magician-poet who, through his most potent creative power (as of a 
god), has banished himself to this heavenly isle of hidden art, where 
he yet watches us wandering in the mazes (and meanders), that his spells 
have cast over us in our search for himself? This masque, which consti- 
tutes a self revealing portrait of the classical nature of Prospero’s 
creatwe-powcr, is related to the poet’s art, or it is not. We mean that 
at vs either sheer nonsense, or it is reality! Now, we just touch here 
the entire argument and aim of this work—-viz., to insist that what has 
hitherto been considered in this art as having no further purport than 
invention, is’ self-revealing and real! The miracle of this art is its 
mocking self-revelation, if we may so express it. What we mean is, that 
whilst Mr. Halliwell and others are ransacking folios and panels for any 
scraps, that may throw further light on the Shakesperian mystery, the 
solution of this mystery is under our very noses and the self-revealing 
author living and laughing at us in his own works. We are, indeed, like 
Antony Dull (in Love’s Labours Lost), the poet’s constable, our inapti- 
tude or incapability, indeed, must keep the Duke in his island. 

It is to be marked, that it is en reference and in relationship to the vision 
or masque in the Tempest, that Prospero gives utterance to those sublime 
words that seem, as it were, not only an epitome of the character of the 
poet’s entire art, but the profoundest hint of the classic idealism of the 
Mysteries connected through this masque with Demétér (Ceres), and 
Jupiter himself (implied in Prospero), that it is possible to imagine. 
Nor does this theory stand unsupported elsewhere. We have but to 
recall the Vision in Cymbeline (one of the last plays), and the descent 
of Jupiter on an eagle, to see that profoundly and cautiously, as the 
poet has hidden the classic character of his art, the intention of making | 
it subject to the powers of the oracles, and the entire Greek Pan- 
theon is not wanting. On the monument at Stratford we find these 
words :— . 

Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus habet. 

Godfrey Higgins, in his Anacalypsis, maintains that Olympus and ou@y, 
an oracle, are related. Mr. Bryant connects the word Olympus with 
Omphe. Now, the Oyudadrou were the navels or centres of the earth, 
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where the Chthonian Gods dwelt, and from whence the Oracles were 
delivered. Dunlap writes—“ All the Greek religious poetry, treating of 
“ death and the world beyond. the grave, refers to the deities whose 
“¢ influence was supposed to be exercised in the dark region at the centre 
“ of the earth. The Mysteries of the Greeks were connected with the worship 
“* of these gods alone.” —(Spirtt History of Man, p. 211.) 

For our own part we cannot doubt for a moment, that the poet writes 
with plenary classical inspiration, when he makes Romeo say— 


Can I go forward when my heart is here ? 
Turn back dull earth, and find thy centre out. 
It is significant for our theory, of the identity of Romeo with 
Bacchus or Phanes, that “The Dionysus, to whose worship the Orphic 
“and Bacchic rites were annexed, was the Chthonian deity, Dionysus 


“ Zagreus, closely connected with Demétér and Cora (Persephone).”—( Spirit 
History, Dunlap, 212). 


Ovid writes :— 
O Divinities of the world placed beneath the earth._—( Met. X.) 


«« Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, commanded fourteen Persian children 
“ of illustrious birth to be interred alive in honour of that deity, who, as 
“ they suppose, exists under the earth.” —(Herodot., vii., 114). Pindar 
says :—‘‘ That the lawless souls of those who die here forthwith suffer 
‘** punishment: and, some one beneath the earth, pronouncing sentence by 
** stern necessity, judges the sinful deeds done in this realm of Zeus ; 
“ but the good enjoy the sun’s light both by day and by night—while 
“those who, through a threefold existence in the upper and lower 
“‘ worlds, have kept their souls pure from all sin, ascend the path of 
“ Zeus to the castle of Chronus, where ocean breezes blow round the 
“ Islands of the Blessed, and golden flowers glitter ; some on the ground 
“and some on resplendent trees, and the waters feed the others.” 
Now, we know that part of the ritual of the Mysteries was a symbolical 
rebirth of the soul (after death—descent into hell) in the islands of the 
blessed. In Virgil’s VIth Book of the Aineid, we see that this allego- 
rical Elysium, is cover for divine or heavenly doctrines, pertaining to the 
soul. And it is remarkably striking, that both Virgil’s VIth Book, and 
the Tempest, find a common parallel of relationship, in the two 
speeches which respectively seem to sum up philosophic Idealism. For 
example, Prospero’s speech :— 


These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
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And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave nota rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


This finds a strange parallel in the speech of Anchises to Auneas :— 


Principio coelum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit, totumque infusa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 


We repeat, these two passages are striking parallels, inasmuch as 
both are declarations of an unreserved and uncompromising philosophic 
Idealism. But this parallel finds its particular strength in the fact, that 
Prospero’s island, surrounded by ocean breezes, strangely resembles 
the Isle of the Blessed—which we know, with the ancients, was 
always identified in the Mysteries with heaven. It is a question 
whether Shakespeare’s enchanted isle of Prospero, is not one of the 
fortunate islands raised above the sea—viz., the islands of the blessed 
—of the emancipated soul—that is, of truth and light (see Olym- 
piodorus in his MSS. Commentary on the Gorgias of Plato)? Compare 
Virgil’s description— 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palestris : 
Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur arena : 


Compare (Song) :— 
Come unto these yellow sands 
And then join hands, etc., etc. 


It is in relationship fo zs art, that Prospero makes his sublime 
speech. What art istthis? Does this mean nothing (unless a portrait of 
something profounder), or is this “art” the entire art of the plays and 
their creative principles? If, by common-right instinct, Prospero and 
his magic wand have been identified with the poet and his creative 
power, we are bound, (if logical), to further endeavour to understand the 
rest of the play from a similar stand-point. For ourselves, who recognize 
in the Winter’s Tale the central myth of the Mysteries, and in the 
Dream, the self-revealing portrait of the soul in the labyrinth of this 
art, we are not surprised to see the sacred cycle of these dramatic 
shows, closing with a superhuman opening of heaven and Olympus, with 
this our English Jupiter, as master of the revels, presiding over it by 
the spells of his most potent art. The masque is a “brief lightning” 
of this Olympus—where we behold Ceres, Juno and Iris enthroned— 
but only for a moment ‘‘ere the jaws of darkness do devour it up.” 

We are asssured by many ancient writers, that Idealism was taught in 
connection with the dramatic shows of the Mysteries. It is worthy 
of note, that Ceres (Demétér) embodied in herself the very soul and 
centre of these Mysteries / ‘The student will mark that Prospero’s 
speech on Idealism, is in the profoundest possible connection, with the 
vision of Ceres, Juno, and Iris. In selecting these three protago- 
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nists of earth, heaven, and light* (Iris of the flashing feet), the poet 
is pointedly giving us a brief glimpse behind the scenes of his pro- 
found art, and revealing to us the classic nature of its other, or 
heavenly side. But how thoroughly, the poet understands the agri- 
cultural character of Ceres, and her relationship to man, as a bestower 
of earth blessings, in the shape of—wheat, rye, barley vetches, 


oats, and pease ! 

A Masque. Enter IRIS. 

Ir1s.—Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads, thatch’d with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 
Which spongy April at thy ’hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns, and thy broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-born ; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 
And thy sea-marge, steril and rocky-hard, 
‘Where thou thyself dost air: The queen ’o the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger am I 
Bids thee leave these ; and with her sovereign grace, 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 
To come and sport ; her peacocks fly amain ; 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 


Mark that Ceres is invoked jirst by Iris. Juno, although Queen of 
Heaven, appears but secondly. Jt is Iris, the messenger of heaven,— 
light, who reveals us this transcendent vision. Now it is just in this 
character of the earth-mother, in connection with agriculture, that Ceres 
(Demétér), figured with her daughter Proserpine (Persephone), as the 
central figure, of the dramatic Mysteries held at Eleusis. ‘The ears (of 
“‘corn) which Demétér gave to Triptolemus at Eleusis, mean not merely 
“agriculture, which she taught him, but are at the same time an emblem, 
“that recalls the idea of Persephone returned to the upper world, who 
‘as child of humanity, will draw after all the initiated.” —(Spirtt. History 
of Man. Dunlap, 213). It seems to us that there is a special signifi- 
cance with regard to this introduction of Ceres, im connection with 
Miranda and Ferdinand. Let it be marked that it is Miranda who 
unites the opposed threads of the play. It is through her marriage to 
Ferdinand, that she brings about the reconciliation of the banished 
Duke, her father, with the shipwrecked king and his courtiers. In this 
profound reconciliation we see the motive of the play has much in 
common with Pericles, The Winter’s Tale, As You Like It, Cymbeline ; 
in as much as these plays, are founded on respective motives of separa- 
tion, exile, and restoration. The banished Prospero bears a certain 
resemblance to the exiled Duke, in As You Like It. Particularly note 

* It seems to us that there is the profoundest purport in this selection of the 


protagonists of heaven and earth, with their connective links, viz., Light-—in this 
sense intellectual, as reconciling them. 
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this point, that in these plays 2 zs the daughter, who is the indirect means 
of restoration and reconciliation. Rosalind, in As You Like It, unites 
through the manifold parts she plays, the two opposed threads of the 
plot. We confess that (to, ourselves) it seems highly possible that 
Miranda (the Marvel), 2s xo less than the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter 
(Prospero), viz., Proserpine,—we mean the spiritual life of the poet’s 
art,—asleep under power of his spells,—a type of the resurrection 
and rebirth of this art promised through the wooing of Ferdinand 
—ourselves (7). IPfso, the introduction of this classical vision or masque, 
is a revelation in itself. Ceres 1s summoned, to preside over the 
marriage of her daughter. And this Midsummer or August vision, is 
the crowning self-reflecting portrait of the poet’s art, come full circle,— 
ats Winter (crowned with new life), become Summer’ Then in Miranda, 
we have Perdita and Marina again, under a fresh aspect. And the pro- 
found student will mark the sleep that Prospero puts Miranda under. 
A sleep that is not difficult to understand, if this be the sleep of 
Persephone in Hades, viz., the sleep of the Winter's Tale, the poet’s 
entire art, slumbering during the Winter of its uninterpretation. 

Grant for a moment our theory of The Winters Tale, and the 
reader will see, a significant meaning, in the Spring, Midsummer, and 
August, introduction of the Masque. For this wedding of Miranda 
and Ferdinand, is the renovated abundance and fulness of the earth 
life, rebirth of the year,—eternal Summer in the halls of Elysium. 
It is for the reader to ponder over the likeness of Prospero, to the 
self-banished Duke in Measure for Measure, or to Theseus in The 
Dream. It is for the profound philosophic classical student to connote 
this masque, in one of the poet’s last plays, with the resemblance of 
Hermione on her pedestal, to the statue of Ceres (Demétér) at Eleusis. 
Nor must he look at these cases singly. He must doubly parallel 
them with the relationships of Persephéne to Demétér, and Perdita to 
Hermione, and again, by the light of the title of the play in connection 
with the profound hints set forth in the Sonnets, endeavour to ask 
himself, if such plays as the Dream, Tempest, Love’s Labors Lost, 
are not all profoundly in connection with the Mysteries, and with 
each other ; but above all, with the Love philosophy of Plato, and his 
theory of Idealism ? 

The introduction of Iris in this masque, is another of those profound 
trifles, that illustrates the classical nature of this art, and particularly 
its relationship to the Mysteries. It is Iris, who is charged by Zeus to 
go and summon Ceres (Demétér) to the palace of the Gods. Sir George 
Cox, writing of the myth of Persephone and Demétér, says :—“ In 
“ Olympus itself, there was only gloom and sadness, so that Zeus charged 
‘Tris to go and summon Demétér to the palace of the Gods. The 
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“mourning mother will not leave the palace of her exile till her eyes 
“have looked upon her child once more. Then Hermes, at the bidding 
“of Zeus, enters the dismal underworld, and Polydegmon (Pluto) 
“consents to the return of Persephone, who leaps with delight at the 
“joy that is coming. The wrath of Demétér has departed with her 
“ grief; the air is filled with fragrance, and the corn fields wave with 
“ripening grain.” 

The introduction of Iris, in context with Ceres and Juno, is most 
significant for our entire theory. The husbandmen of “ August weary,” 
who are introduced, are perhaps there in connection with the return of 
Persephone, with this August wheat crowned marriage of earth and sky, 
—of spirit and matter. That the poet introduces Ceres, with conscious 
relationship to the rape of Proserpine, may be read below :— 


Cer.—Tell me, heavenly bow, 
If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen? Since they did plot 
The means, that dusky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 
I have forsworn. 


Perhaps one of the most potent proofs of our theory, is the epilogue 
spoken by Prospero, at the end of the play :— 


Epilogue—Spoken by PROSPERO. 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s mine own ; 
Which is most faint: now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confined by you, 

Or sent to Naples : Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island, by your spell ; 

But release me from my bands, 

With the help of your good hands. 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill or else my project fails, 
Which was to please: Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant ; 
And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be relieved by prayer ; 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you, from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 


It is ws who are to release Prospero, and we think this Epilogue is proof 
alone, that the whole play is anticipation of the mind—viz., a sublime 
vision of what shall be-—of what is as yet unaccomplished, though here 
mockingly prefigured. We would ask sceptical critics to explain this 
Epilogue if they can? It seems to us the play represents, as self. 
reflecting portrait, something unaccomplished ; since, in spite of the 
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ending of the play, and the setting free of Prospero, this Epilogue 
undoes all that has been acted. Prospero, (through this Epilogue), con- 
fesses that he remains still in this Island of Art, unless we set him free 
from his tmprisoned grave. That this Epilogue is only a graceful way of 
begging the applause and enfranchisement of the reader’s (or audiences) 
approval is absurd, because the reference to prayer, shows the very 
serious nature of this problem, as if it were connected with the soul. 
Curiously the word soul has its root origin in words, that connect it with 
the ocean and tempests. 

Has Shakespeare no deep intention in thus presenting us, in his 
last play, with an instantaneous portrait of his entire art? But who 
is Prospero? If he is Shakespeare himself by universal consent, he must 
be Jupiter also, to be thus enabled to open the heavens at command, 
and bestow “this most majestic vision,” in the shape of a classic 
masque, upon us! And it is just here that Cymbeline and the Tem- 
pest, (as two plays closely following each other), throw reciprocal light 
upon both the masque and the introduction of Jupiter as an oracle. 
Can we possibly in the following speech, recognise Jupiter Acrisius— 
the Arcadian Jupiter of the mountains /— 


Pro.—Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back, you demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be) I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
Aud ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar ; graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers; oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. 


The Arcadian Jupiter is the old Pelasgian God. He is the Jupiter 
axptos, the mountain Jupiter. The wolf God is also the Jupiter 
axptos, Jupiter Ammon—.e., Jupiter as the Ram on the heights of 
the mountains and the heavens—a light god. This is an Arcadian 
God. 

He is son of the heavenly light (Coeli, or Atheris filius. Cicero). 

Aether. 
| 


Jupiter. 


Proserpina. 
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He is the idea of Nature and earth, of water and light, the sum 
total of all elements—the idea of universal life. He sends down the 
lightning and fructifies the earth. Older than Homer. Belongs to the 
oldest religious evolution. 

We desire to draw attention, to the introduction, of Ariel as Harpy 
in the Tempest. It will be remembered, that, in the third scene, of the 
third act, of that play, we behold Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
and others, about to sit at a banquet, which several strange shapes have 
brought in at Prospero’s instigation. And as they are about to “stand 
“to” and feed, “ Ariel enters like a harpy ; claps his wing upon the 
“table ; and, with a quaint device, the banquet vanishes.” Now, it is 
just in connection, with the introduction of such extraordinary, and super- 
natural agents, as Ariel and Puck, that we feel justified in asking what 
the poet means by them? To assert he means nothing, is to assert he 
did not know what he was writing about, and that is to declare at once, 
he either was unconscious of his own purpose, or that his art is devoid 
ef didactic import or signification. If the introduction of Ariel as 
Harpy,has no inner signification,—no rationalism attached to it, we can see 
no reason on earth why it should be there at all. Is it not possible that 
Shakespeare had deep, intention, in such a violation of the unities of 
probability, and every-day circumstance? Dramatic Art is limited 
by reason of its indispensable nature of action. All philosophical 
abstract, or ethical truth, can only be applied in an universal manner, 
by means of personifications, who are the concrete types of abstract 
signification. Thus Shakespeare, by giving the witches in Macbeth 
separate and independent form, has not only heightened the weird and 
awful character of Fate, as part of human character, but makes all nature 
pregnant with the promptings of our own predestination. Itis just here that 
the poet renews touch with the classic drama, and its ideal personifica- 
tion of Fate, as within man. The witches in Macbeth are, from an art 
point of view, parallels to the Parce. They are the personified evil 
passions of Macbeth’s character, which, as Fate, are already within lum, 
and already foreshadow or predestinate his career. To give them 
separate existence, and thus to give the ‘“‘sightless couriers” of his secret 
character outward form and expression, produces an indefinable and 
awful effect upon the reader. The dramatic element of Fate is its inexor- 
able necessity. Whilst we runfrom it—we runtoit. For thisis the solemn 
and saddening spectacle of the irony of life,—our fates are woven by the 
invisibletexture of our entirecharacters. The senseofthe presence of the 
invisible forcesof Nature, can only be made real or terrible to us, by means 
of sight, touch or hearing. The whole of the fear of the Spiritual,—of 
ghosts, spectres, witchcraft—rests upon translation of invisible forces 


into sensible, objective, visible and demonstrable effects and means. Our 
Z 
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imaginations are so incapable of grasping the sense of power, terrible or 
otherwise, through aught save sensuai means or symbols, that the 
abstract, can only be brought home to the imagination by means of personi- 
fication. ‘Temptation is in itself, a species of witchcraft of malign aspect, 
that colours with its suggestions all we gaze upon. This very temptation, 
which arises from the fatality of our inner characters and natures, is at 
once the first prompter and the sure prophet of our predestination. 
There exists, however, no means of presenting, in its full terrible fore- 
shadowing force, this irony of destiny save through concrete means. 
Puck becomes thus the fantasy and glimmer of the tricks of the imagi- 


nation. The three witches in Macbeth, the black bodings of a bloody 


career of crime, and the grim beckonings of the grey phantoms of the 
roused passions of the reckless soul, hurrying on its path to its end. 
Awful spectres—awful because linked with the invisible—so near and yet 
so far—so seemingly unreal—so terribly real by the fulfilments of destiny ! 
As Shakespeare’s genius advanced, he grew strong in this species of sym- 
bolism. It is strongest in the Tempest, one of his last plays—where 
the entire plot and action revolves upon the supernatural and magical. 
Ariel, as instrument of an inspired idealism through Prospero, becomes 
the visible personification, of the invisible forces that weave the warp and 
woof of destiny. He isall that is at once within and without the world 
of nature (or art),fashioning, through divine laws, the end and aim of this 
art. 

There is no question that the really tragic element of Fate 
is its purely personal character. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule; as, for example, the ends that are brought 
about by natural means, or by momentary accidents. But even 
here, we are forced to confess, that such deaths have hardly a tragic 
character about them, from the artist’s point of view. What makes 
Hamlet so terribly interesting and absorbing, is the psychological element 
of character that plays so high a r4/e in his destiny. A man who meets 
his end in a railway carriage, or the hunting field, affords little or no 
tragic element from this circumstance, unless it be woven up with tragic 
circumstance of another kind. At least, in itself, it forms no fit subject- 
matter for tragic art. Because the aim of tragedy is nothing if it be not 
ethical, and the latter is bound up with character and its results. Ina 
railway accident the sufferer is a passive agent, and the result is in no 
way bound up with either character, or indeed, anything outside pure 
chance. But the tragic element of Fate from a literary point of 
view, is the study of life, with regard to the result of action or conduct. 
Now, there is no doubt that we go to meet our destiny as much, or 
even more, than destiny comes to meet us. 

If half our lives could be divinely dramatised from a super- 
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natural stand-point, and revealed to us en tableau, as psychological 
character studies, we should find ourselves mysteriously 7 action with 
ourselves. Our passions, our ignorance, our fatuity, would in turns 
appear on the stage as personifications, leading us on by their suggestions ; 
checking us by their persuasions, and dramatically developing the entire 
career of our lives, This, indeed, is no new idea. Calderon has 
written a play with such a motive. And Shelley, it is related, had a 
curious dream, in which a masked figure of himself, stood in action with 
him. The most terrible irony of Fate is, that it is in this sense within 
ourselves. The stronger the character the more tragic the interest 
afforded. In feeble, passive characters we notice how they allow 
Destiny to dispose of them as she will. No matter how we look at life, 
we shall always find the first potent instrument of our destinies within 
ourselves. ‘There are no outward circumstances that character cannot 
and will not overcome. And there are no advantages, either of gifts 
or fortune, or even genius, that may not be equally thrown away by 
folly. We thus see how closely interwoven Destiny is with character- 
We here touch the essence of the tragic—which is conflict of character 
with necessity. And we here at the same time centre upon the art of 
the playwright. The art of the latter is to introduce the spectator or 
audience behind the scenes of character and motive. The whole of life is 
unfolded to us, in all that affects the chief actor or actors. We are 
introduced, as from a divine stand-point, to all the actions conducive to 
the final result. And, consequently, all that is invisible, or sup- 
posed to be invisible, to the protagonists is visible to us. 

It is thus that the personification of abstract forces becomes legiti- 
mate inthe réle ofthe Drama. If existence be not the result of chance, 
—if it has purport or meaning, as well as infinite aim, if not end—then 
the argument and unity of this drama, is the unconscious action of man, 
in sympathy with the promptings of his character, through development 
and law—that is, through the invisible. Such a supernatural embodi- 
ment of the Divinity that “shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
“‘ will,” seems Ariel to us—though as servant to Prospero—as second 
cause to first cause. It is our particular desire to enquire, why 
Shakespeare, has introduced Ariel as Harpy, in the scene already men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Ruskin, in his little work (Queen of the Air) upon Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm, gives us an instructive, and undoubtedly sub- 
stantial interpretation, of the general significance of the classical nature 
of the Harpies. They were the personified concrete embodiments, of 
those human passions that are the snatchers,-as well as the wreckers, of 
happiness and prosperity. It will be remembered that they are repre- 


sented as winged birds with the bust and faceof a woman. Mr. Ruskin 
Z 2 
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describes their physical meaning as follows :—‘‘ You know the short 
“« violenl, spiral gusts that lift the dust before coming rain : the Harpies 
“‘ vet identified first with these, and then with more violent whirlwinds, 
‘“‘ and so they are called ‘ Harpies,’ ‘the snatchers,’ and are thought of 
‘as entirely destructive ; their manner of destroying being twofold— 
“ by snatching away, and defiling and polluting. That is the physical 
‘‘ meaning. It is now easy to find the mentalone. You must all have 
‘felt the expression of ignoble anger at those fitful gusts of sudden 
“storm. There is a sense of provocation and apparent bitterness of 
“‘ purpose in their thin and senseless fury, wholly different from the 
‘‘noble anger of the greater tempests. Also, they seem useless and 
“ unnatural, and the Greek thinks always of them as vile in malice, 
‘‘and opposed therefore to the sons of Boreas, who are kindly winds, 
‘that fill sails and wave harvests—full of bracing health and happy 
“‘ impulses. From this lower and merely malicioustemper the Harpies rise 
“into a greater terror, always associated with their whirling motion, 
‘‘ which is, indeed, indicative of the most destructive winds, and they 
‘“ are thus related to the nobler tempests, as Charybdis to the sea ; they 
“ are devouring and desolating, merciless; making all things disappear 
“that come in their grasp: and so spiritually they are the gusts of 
‘‘ vexatious, fretful, lawless passion, vain and overshadowing, discon- 
“tented and lamenting, meagre and insane; spirits of wasted energy, 
“and wandering disease and unappeased famine and unsatisfied hope. 
‘‘ So you have, on the one side, the winds of prosperity and health, on 
“ the other, of ruin and sickness. Understand that once deeply—any 
‘“‘ who have ever known the weariness of vain desires ; the pitiful, uncon- 
‘‘ querable, coiling and recoiling, and self-involved, returns of some 
‘‘ sickening famine and thirst of heart, and you will know what was in 
“the sound of the Harpy Celeno’s shriek from his rock ; and why, in 
“the seventh circle of the ‘ Inferno,’ the Harpies make their nests in 
‘the warped branches of the trees that are the souls of suicides.”— 
(Queen of the Arr, pages 25 and 26). 

This is exactly the function of Ariel in the Tempest. As 
Harpy, he snatches the table, before which Alonso, Sebastian, 
Antonio, Gonzalo, and the others stand, and at which they are 
about to feed. For ourselves, we cannot doubt for a moment 
Shakespeare's profound intention in this scene. We think that—as 
later, Trinculo, Stephano, and Caliban, are hunted about by the dogs 
of (their own) greed, and passion, with the significant names of Stlver, 
Fury, Tyrant,—so the banquet that is snatched from the king and his 
followers, is promise of the harmony and reconciliation of the warring 
elements of life, brought to confusion by the passions of human nature. 
It is difficult to put this idea into language that may be understood, 
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but we may suggest what occurs to ourselves. Ariel is indissolubly 
associated with Destiny, by the speech he makes as Harpy immediately 
following the vanishing of the table. He tell us that ‘‘ Destiny has to 


. “instrument this lower world and what is in’t”—a hint significant 


enough for those who would ask if Shakespeare believed in law or in 
progress. The man who wrote these words must have had pretty 
clear convictions upon the ‘Divinity that shapes our ends.” That 
individual free-will is overridden by higher Necessity—or, rather, is 
part and parcel of the elements, and the laws of Nature, is proved 
in the words of reproof with which Ariel addresses them :— 


You fools ! I and my fellows 
Are ministers of Fate: the elements 
Of whom your swords are tempered, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume: my fellow ministers 
Are like invulnerable. If you could hurt, 
Your swords are now too massy for your strengths 
And will not be uplifted. 


In the three last lines we have the purest enunciation of the doctrine 
of Necessity, that it is possible to imagine. We are told that the swords 
of these “three men of sin” are tempered of the elements,—a very 
significant hint as to the symbolical character of these swords—z.e., 
that they represent the actions and powers of men, as bound up with 
entire Nature. Shakespeare plainly overrules individual action with 
higher natural law, that has to ‘ instrument this lower world and what 
“ ig init,” through the spiritual elements of existence. Now this one word 
‘instrument ” (or to fashion), reveals the creed of the author of the Tem- 
pest, not only in spiritual law overriding, and being part of natural law, 
but points to some end or aim in this necessity seems plain. Every 
thing in this sublime play leads ‘to the discovery of Prospero and his 
daughter—to idealism, which is indeed but heavenly thought,—(the 
magic of creation),—of God and Shakespeare. Let us mark, that with 
this end attained, Ariel is set free. 

Ariel, like Proteus, has the power of changing his shape. 
Like Hermes, he charms with his heavenly music ; and, indeed, 
represents the powers of the air allied to the invisible elements. But he 
is more than all this,—he is Fate itself bound up doubly with the 
entire structure of creation, both Divine and poetic, of God and 
Shakespeare. He is the magic of the poet’s art, —its spiritual powers— 
in short, the natural witchcraft of his creative magic drawing 
us on. And, we maintain, this play is a picture of the poet’s entire 
art, and its relationship to time and posterity. It is no fiction, but a divine 
apocalypse as yet still unrevealed ; for we wander about the island of 
this enchanted cycle of Shakespeare’s art; the shipwrecked mariners of 
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time therein pourtrayed—subject to God and Prospero’s spells—awaiting 
when he shall reveal the “‘ vanity of his art” to us, and lay aside his magic 
mantle for ever! The setting free of Ariel is even this termination of 
his art, as yet inthe future. And his magic will continue as long as 
this secret remains unrevealed. 

Shakespeare we see personifies the elements working in us 
and through us; leading us, and checking us, promising much 
and thwarting our own pleasures through our own natural follies. But 
the lesson, in this particular case, is a symbolical one, connected with 
time; and, although we have no desire to hazard too rash conjectures, 
we venture to suggest that the passions and evil material natures of 
men are here pourtrayed, as allied to the universal insanity of which 
Bacon speaks— 


I have made you mad 
And even with such like valour men hang and drown 
Their proper selves 


The following passage from Bacon’s Masculine Birth of Time is very 
curious :—‘‘ And what you will say, ‘is this legitimate method ? Have 
“ < done ‘with artifice and circumlocution, show me the naked truth of 
“¢ your design that I may be able to form a judgment for myself.’ J 
“ would, my dearest son, that matters were in such a state with you as 
“ to render this possible. Do you suppose that, when all the entrances 
‘‘ and passages to the mind of all men are infested and obstructed with 
“the darkest idols, and these-seated and burnt in, as were into their 
‘“* substance, that clear and smooth places can be found for receiving the 
‘“‘ true and natural rays of objects? A new process must be instituted 
‘“‘ by which to insinuate ourselves into minds so entirely obstructed. 
‘“‘ For, as the delusions of the insane are removed by art and ingenuity, 
“but aggravated by violence and by opposition, so must we adapt 
“ ourselves to the unwersal insanity.” —(Legitumate Mode of Statement, 224, 
Vol. XY.) 








CHAPTER XIV. 


CYMBELINE. 


ee incident of the introduction of Iachimo in a chest, to Imogen’s 

bedchamber, is worthy of particular attention, as furnishing a 
strange parallel to some of the features connected with the story of 
Dionysus and Persephéne, as we shall presently point out. Dionysus, 
like Adonis, was a chested God—that is to say, he was placed in a chest, 
and committed to the care of the underground Queen of Pluto, Proser- 
pine. This, of course, is an evident allegory of the spiritual death of 
summer life, and of the descent of the sun into Hades. Sir George 
Cox very beautifully points out how all the stories of maidens, who fall 
into death-like sleep, are nothing but versions of the same story—viz., 
the winter sleep of Persephéne in Hades. Now, we desire to point out, 
how extraordinary is the parallel presented in this play. Imogen is 
discovered asleep. Jachimo (whose name is curiously akin to Jacchus) is 
introduced in a chest to her chamber, and the text furnishes us with 
Significant hints. Dionysos Chthonios, a divinity of the under-world, 
for a season, “ sleeps in the sacred abode of Persephéne :” lachimo exclaims 
in the chamber of Imogen :— 

I lodge in fear ; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 

This hint of locality, connected as it is with night, sleep, and a chested 
character, whose name is clearly allied (by the interchange of the J and 
I) with that of Iacchus, is certainly striking. Particularly when we 
recall the lines :— 


So is the time that keeps you as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide. 


In the first place, we find Imogen (sleeping in her bed-chamber) com- 
pared to a monument and to Diana’s priest. Inthe Two Noble Kinsmen, 
we have already found Emilia, as priestess to Diana, prefiguring (as pro- 
tagonist of flowers), Proserpine. Diana, in one of her threefold forms 
was Proserpine, the awful damsel—Hecate, 
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We frequently find, in the poet’s plays, an indirect context of Diana 
with a monument. For example, in All’s Well that Ends Well, Diana, 
who plays the significant ré/le of reconciliation, is compared to a 
monument :— 


You are no maiden, but a monument. 


Again, in Twelfth Night,Viola, who is significantly termed an Eunuch, 
and who plays a double part of reconciliation, compares herself to 
Patience on a monument. Imogen is compared to Diana’s priest :— 


Iach.—Should he make me 
Live like Diana’s priest, betwixt cold sheets ; 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps, 
In your despite, upon your purse ? 


Again (of Imogen) :— 


"Tis gold 
Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers, false themselves, yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer. 


“The attributes of Demétér (Ceres, Isis) and Persephéne are ears of 
“corn, poppy and a torch.—(Preller, i. 492.) Her representation is very 
“ nearly identical with the figure of the Viraoin Albumazar, (78, 94— 
“ Hschenburg plate, xi.; p. 428, § 64). Her dragons which draw her chariot 


‘* seem to indicate the return from Hades (hell) ,leke the serpents of Mercury’s 
** caduceus.” 


Compare :— 


Swift, swift, you dragons of the night !—that dawning 
May bare the raven’s eye: I lodge in fear ; 
Though this is a heavenly angel, hell is here. (Clock strikes.) 


If the poet has plannéd a profound reconciliation through rebirth, 
of his spiritual unity with its outer symbolic vehicle, then we can 
imagine no better classical type of this reconciling power than Diana— 
particularly in her character of Proserpine. In the Winter's Tale we 
find Perdita indirectly bringing about the reconciliation of Leontes and 
Hermione. In Twelfth Night it is Viola who is the reconciling medium. 

In As You Like It, it is Rosalind who brings about the 
reconciliation and restitution of the Banished Duke. (Mark that, in 
these two plays, there is a double parallel of exchange of sex). In 
Pericles, Diana is introduced directly as reconciling divinity. In the 
Two Noble Kinsmen Emilia appears as the priestess of Diana, if not 
Proserpine herself. In Cymbeline we have Imogen, seeking her husband, 
with text allusions to a monument and to Diana’s deer. Diana, as 
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Proserpine, typified the sleeping powers of the earth during winter.* She 
is, therefore, closely connected with death. Her reconciling power is 
the reconciliation that belongs to the immortality of Nature, that gives 
back what it takes away through the grave. This is a striking point, 
for we find in Shakespeare, the reconciling character in such plays as 
Twelfth Night, As You Like It, All’s Well that Ends Well, Pericles, 
and The Winter’s Tale, always in context with Diana’s name; directly, 
as in Pericles and All’s Well that Ends Well ; cndirectly in the other 
plays. Imogen, in Cymbeline, is termed a “dead bird and the 
sole Arabian bird’—viz., the Phenix. Proserpine truly represents the 
Phoenix character of the sleeping earth ; since, with spring, she puts on 
fresh life—out of apparent death / 

Helena and Imogen should be compared. Helena was the sister of 
Polydeuces and Castor. The latter two should be paralleled with 
Polydore and Cadwal in Cymbeline. Helena was the daughter of Zeus 
and Leda. Compare (Cymbeline iii., 4) :— 


“Tn a great pool a swan’s nest.” 


“ Milian describes them as giants carrying their spears—one in the 
“left, the other in the right hand.”—(@#lian Var. Hist p. 793) :— 


Bel.—A goodly day not to keep house, with such 
Whose roof’s as low as ours! Stoop, boys: this gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you 
To morning’s holy office. The gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d so high, that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun ! 


It is to be remarked, in Cymbeline, we again find that the plot 
turns upon marriage and separation, exile and reconciliation, strik- 
ingly reminding us of Pericles, The Winter’s Tale, and other plays, where 
husband and wife are only put together to be divorced through 
treachery, exile, or jealousy. Separation of husband and wife 
is a favourite subject with the poet. He loves to begin with dishar- 
mony, and to end with heavenly harmony, as in All’s Well that Ends 
Well, Much Ado About Nothing, and the plays already mentioned. 


* Thou seest that all 
Thy flowers are faded. They shall live again 
On Earth, as thou shalt, as thou livest now 
The Life of Death—for what is Death but Life 
* Suspended as in sleep ?—(Lpic of Hades. Morris. Persephone.) 


Compare (Act iii., sc. 4, ll, 12—14) :— 
—if it be summer news, 
Smile to it before : if winterly thou need’ st 
But keep that countenance still. 
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Cymbeline, like the Tempest, is one of the last plays he wrote. It is, 
therefore, worthy of particular attention. And the first thing that 
strikes us is the strange name of the hero of the play—VPosthumus 
Leonatus. It is for us to suggest, that, in this name of Posthumus, 
there may be profound intention, connected with some masculine birth 
of time, involved in the poet’s art, some Posthwmus birth of time. In 
the Winter's Tale, we have Leontes as King of Sicilia. In 
both Cymbeline and the Winter’s Tale, the names of Leonatus 
and Leontes (both of Sicily) are not to be found in the originals. 
It is evident that we owe this double connection to Shakespeare 
alone.  Stcelius Leonatus is curiously (as name) akin to Leontes of 
Sicily in the Winters Tale. Further, the fidelity of Imogen is 
direct parallel to the innocence of Hermione, as is also her separation 
and reunion to her husband. The main plot is the same. 
Jealousy—innocence—separation—restoration. The name Leonatus is 
from Sidney’s Arcadia, which Shakespeare used for his Lear. 

This name should be compared with that of Leontes in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, and Leonato in Much Ado About Nothing. The father 
of Leonatus, is called Leonatus Sicilius. This second title immediately 
refers us to Szcily, and it seems we are here again, in the presence 
of some mysterious thread of connection with the Winter’s Tale, 
—for Leontes is King of Sicily. It is, indeed, significant for the 
truth of our theory, that the story of the rape of Proserpine and the 
entire myth of Demétér belongs to Sicily, as in the play. In 
Cymbeline, Leonatus Posthumus is termed a “ Lion’s Whelp.” This 
is a reference to ‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah” (Rev. v. s.), borne 
always on the standard of Judah, whether in the wilderness or in 
after times. Bailly says the zodiac must have been first divided 
when the sun, at the summer solstice, was in 1° Virgo, where the 
woman’s head forms the Lion’s tail. ‘The Lion was a symbol of 
“ Bacchus, and always a symbol of Hercules (the sun).”—(Anthon. ; 
Herodot., 150). 

“¢ The sun’s house is in the sign of Leo.” (Work ZI.,175). It “ enters 
“ Leo, July 23rd.”—(Anthon., 199). 

The reference that the poet makes to the ‘ Zion’s Whelp,” in con. 
nection with the name Leonatus—“ the apt and jit construction of thy 
“ name,’ —seems as if the poet is pointing at the sun, through that sign 
of the zodiac, which is called the sun’s house (July)—viz., Leo the 
separating. Now, it is a curious fact, that the next sign Virgo, bears 
an extraordinary resemblance to Proserpine. The two signs of Leo and 
Virgo are found often together on the breasts of Mummies.—(See page 
€5, Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries. ) 

The learned author of Mazzoroth, tells us that the ancient year began 
with Virgo and ended with Leo. This at once accounts for the finding 
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of these two signs on the breast of a mummy (in the University of 
London), as indicating the great cycle of Nature—death and birth, in 
the same sense that Proserpine is often found pictured on sarcophagi— 
the renovated year! It may be here pointed out, that the play of 
Cymbeline opens with the separation of Leonatus from Imogen, and 
that the play ends with their re-union. It seems to us that, not only in 
the name of Leonatus, (referring as it does to the Messiah), we have a 
profound hint in itself, but a reference to the sun and its path, through 
the heavenly Zodiac, ‘leaving and returning to the Virgin. It is 
significant that omega ({2) is the sign attached to Leo. 

The resemblance of Viola and Sebastian, in Twelfth Night, should 
be compared, with the resemblance of the two pairs of twins, in The 
Comedy of Errors. There is also an implied likeness and resemblance 
in the curious characters, of the two lost sons of Cymbeline—z.e., Poly- 
dore (Guiderius) and Cadwal (Arviragus). It crops out in the following 
strange manner :—In the story of the Two Brothers of Avignon, in 
Goulart’s “ Admirable and Memorable History,” (1607), we have one of 
the supposed sources of the Comedy of Errors. This story is a short 
account of the striking resemblance of two brothers to one another. 
And the tale concludes :—“ To conclude, the difference could never be 
“ known but by themselves ; the one having a certain mark on his neck 
*‘ which he brought from his mother’s womb, by the impression whereof 
“‘ nature would make some difference, thereby to take away that perfect 
* resemblance, and to hold her propriety, which is to rejoice in the 
“diversity of things."—(/n the 2nd tome of ‘ Prodigious Histories,” 
Part I1., Hist. 1.) 

If we now compare Act v., Sc. v., of Cymbeline, we find, not only a 
striking parallel of facts, but of language, suggesting, as it were, that 
this passage, from the tale of the Two Brothers, was running in the 
poet’s head :— 

Bel. Be pleas’d awhile. 
This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius : 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arviragus, 
Your younger princely son ; he, sir, was lapped 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 


Of his Queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can with ease produce. 

Cym. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star ; 
It was a mark of wonder 

Bel. That is he ; 

Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 
Tt was wise Nature’s end, in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 


In both these extracts, let it be noted, the locality of the mark 
is identical—viz., the neck. And, in both passages, Mature is brought 
in and mentioned in parallel sequence of context and order. 
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The vision of Cymbeline, like the masque in the Tempest, the Cambridge 
editors ascribe to an insertion. It is, indeed, difficult to understand 
the grounds upon which such a verdict is arrived at. Of the song, in the 
second scene of the fourth act, Mr. Staunton remarks :—“ There is 
“something so strikingly inferior, both in the thoughts and expression — 
“of the concluding couplet to each stanza in this song, that we may 
“ fairly set them down as additions from the same hand which furnished 
“ the contemptible Masque or Vision that deforms the last act.” 

So Coleridge, of Act v., sc. 5 :— 

* Sooth.— When, as a lion’s whelp,” ete. 

“It is not easy to conjecture why Shakespeare should have intro- 
“ duced this ludicrous scroll, which answers no one purpose, either 
“ propulsive, or explicatory, unless as a joke on etymology.” 

If everything we do not understand in Shakespeare is to be put down 
to interpolation, what, indeed, shall we have left of him’? Soberly, is 
there anything of this art that we thoroughly understand ? 


JUPITER descends in thunder and lightning, sitting upon an eagle; he throws a 
thunder-bolt. The Ghosts fall on their knees. 


Jup.—No more, you petty spirits of region low, 
Offend our hearing ; hush !—How dare you, ghosts, 
Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt, you know, 
Sky-planted, batteries on rebelling coasts ? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence : and rest 
Upon your never-withering banks of flowers : 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest ; 
No care of yours it is ; you know, ’tis ours. 
Whom best I love, I cross ; to make my gift, 
The more delay’d, delighted. 

The amusing way critics express their disapprobation or bewilderment, 
of this introduction of Jupiter in this play, is truly delightful, from 
the Bottom-like absurdity of its self conceit. To us nothing seems so 
pregnant a hint for the profound student,than this classical introduction 
of Jupiter, i connection with an oracle. That this introduction is no 
interpolation may be proved, beyond shadow of doubt, by a little 
study of Imogen’s bed-chamber. That this bed-chamber is connected 
with an oracle may be seen by the following passage. 

It is evident to us that the bed-chamber of Imogen is connected with 


an oracle. Else why these words !— 


Iach.—By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Post.—Hark ye, he swears; by Jupiter he swears. 
"Tis true :—nay, keep the ring—’tis true: I am sure 
She would not lose it: her attendants are 
All sworn and honourable. 
It seems to us, the “ ludicrous scroll,” laughed at by Coleridge, is 
very profoundly connected with Imogen, and Posthumus in the sense of 


an oracle. Now, it is more than strange, that, in Sonnet 146, we find 
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a connection hinted at, between an oracle (in the full classical sense of 
earth centre) and a monument :— 
. CXLVI. 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

As matter of fact, the monument of the poet at Stratford, quite 
answers to the description “costly gay.” The full-sized half figure of 
Shakespeare, is painted to the life. And I think that it is difficult 
to convert the above sonnet to any interpretation apart from death or 
its characteristics. What is this “ fading mansion” but a tomb or 
monument we demand? What “worms” are these that eat up 
their charge, if they are not the wormsof the grave and of decay? And 
mark—this is “thy body’s end”—plainly showing no metaphor is 
intended. 

It seems to us that the poet’s intention in this sonnet, is to connect a 
“monument with an oracle,in the full classical sense that we find the centre 
of the earth, understood by the ancients. This should be directly 
paralleled with Imogen’s bed-chamber in Cymbeline. Particularly the 
passage comparing her with a monument. And, not only in this 
point, but in both the vision of Jupiter and in the enigma of the 
Oracle declared by the Soothsayer/ The vision of the descent of Jupiter 
is bound up with the strange oracle Posthumus finds on his breast. 
The poet presents us with Jupiter, as a deus ex machind, in connection . 
with an Oracle. Why has the poet introduced this vision into the 
play? We reply, because it is a profound hint given us to connote 
Imogen with an oracle in the full classical sense, and to direct us toa 
monument, or some revelation profoundly connected therewith. This 
introduction of Jupiter, and this oracle, at once recalls the two final 
sonnets, and the vision or masque in the Tempest. It is one of those 
subtle esoteric hints that reveals the entire classical structure of this Art. 

The navel (6zdaAds) was the symbol of the Zeus of the Pelasgians. 
It was related that Zeus, at a loss to discover the centre of the world, 
had despatched at the same moment from the east and from the west 
two eagles, who met each other exactly over the omphalos.—(Pind. ap 
Strab., ix, 3,6. Cf. Pyth. iv, 4. Plut. Def. Orac., 1—2. Schol. Soph., 
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id. R., 480. Claudian. Prol in Mall. Theod, Consul., 11—16, etc.) 
(Tome Troisiéme. Histotre de la Divination, p. 78. Bouché-Leclercg. ) 
The omphalos was a white stone. This stone was a fetich or baitulos, 
supposed to have fallen from heaven. Mons. Bouché-Leclercq; in his 
History of Divination, says the stone of Kronos was (called Zevs Aiokos 
by Lycophron. Alex., 400) the same with the omphalos. Lucien (the 
scholiast) places this stone “on the pavement of the temple.” * It appears, 
from most witnesses, that the omphalos was inside the temple. With 
regard to its site much learned ingenuity has been displayed. Painted 
vases represent it more or less in the vicinity of the tripod—outside or 
within the little wall or balustrade (xpynmis) which separated the adytwm 
from the cella. What, however, is interesting in connection with the 
sonnets is the fact that the omphalos is connected with purification and 
medicine.t ‘On avu généralement dans l’omphalos le symbole de la 
“ purification. En suivant lidée de purification, on a le choix entre 
‘divers cultes cathartiques et la purification engendrant la médecine, 
* on arrive, si l’on vent jusqu’a Asklépios, Une tradition qu’on n’a pas 
“ assez fait valoir montre bien que l’omphalos représentait Zeus et spéciale- 
“ment sa révélation, ses oppat.”—(Tome 3ieme, Hist. de la Divination, 
“ note, p. 80). “De méme que la Pythie, instrument d’Apollon, pro- 
“ phétise sur le trépied, attribut de son maitre, de méme Apollon quand, 
“il est supposé prophétiser lui-méme est assis sur ’omphalos, symbole 
‘de Zeus dont il est l'interpréte. Les artistes n’observent pas toujours 
“ cette distinction, mais elle est significative sous la plume d’Euripide 
“ et de Platon” (oupdadov péecov kabi(wv potBos tuvwde Bporors. Huripid., 
Ton. 5, 6. 6 Peds ext Tov oudadrod KaOjpevos eEnyeirat, Plat., Rep., iv. p. 
427). 

The reader may smile at the determined way in which we insist on 
the realism and living character of this art, a full classical sense. 
This, indeed, is the object of this work, to get Shakespeare studied as 
living, as art with a purpose—full of miracle—as self-revealing as 
Nature itself / For no matter how sceptical the reader—no matter what 
may be remarked on this subject,—-the world must awake to the reali- 
zation of the problem of Shakespeare’s entire art secret. 





* Sict. The marble pavement closes, he is enter’d 
His radiant roof.—Away! and, to be blest, 
Let us with care perform his great behest.” — 
(Cymbeline, Act V., Se. 4.) 
+ Compare the last two Sonnets—particularly the purifying bath, and the entire 
hint of Rebirth connected with purification and medicine,—water and fire,—as in the 
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CHAPTER XY. 


LOVE’S LABORS LOST. 


ie was our first intention to have endeavoured to have found space in 

this volume, for a full discussion upon the problem of Love’s Labors 
Lost. This, from the profundity of the nature of its classical parallels, 
and the minute details of the text (necessary to be quoted), would have 
covered so extensive a space, as to fill a small volume, and we are 
reluctantly compelled to leave this for a separate work of itself. At 
present, we must content ourselves with maintaining, that the connection 
between the sonnets and this play,is by no means a chance one; but is 
proof that with this, the very first of the poet’s plays, the profound 
plan of creation we postulate, was perfected and intended. In the 
meanwhile, to persuade the critic of the profound character of the 
play and its problems, we present a few notes upon Moth, which can be 
further studied by the light of the context. A very large work might 
be filled with classical’ parallels of like nature. The author of Love’s 
Labor Lost is more than an erudite writer. He writes with direct and 
plenary inspiration, with knowledge of rites pertaining to certain 
classic Mysteries, which the learned can discover for themselves. 

Moth is unquestionably Cupid, Eros or Psyche, under the title of 
a butterfly or moth—as the soul. He is the Love, described by Plato 
in the Banquet—as young and tender :— 

Arm.—How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, my tender juvenal ? 

Moth.—By a familiar demonstration of the working, my tough senior. 

Arm.—Why tough senior ? why tough senior ? 

Moth.—Why tender juvenal ? why tender juvenal ? 


Arm.—I spoke it, tender juvenal, as a congruent epitheton appertaining to thy 
young days, which we may nominate tender. 


The expressions of “tender juvenal,” as youth or “ young days,” 
leave the character of Moth unequivocal. In the speech of Agatho, we 
find Love termed “ young and tender.” ‘‘ Thus, then, it appears that 
“Love is young. Nor is he less delicate and tender. But he wants a 
“ poet, such as Homer was, to express in fit terms how great his tender- 
“ ness. Now Homer, where he tells us that Ate, or Mischief, was a 
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“ goddess of subtle and fine frame, thus describes the tenderness and 
“ delicacy of her feet” ;— 


\ 


The tender-footed goddess shuns the ground ; 

With airy step upon the heads of men, 

Sets her fine treading, and from head to head 

Trips it along full nimbly.—(Taylor’s translation, 484). 

Again :—“ Thus, then, he is young ; and, in addition to being young, 
“is a tender being. But he wants a poet, such as Homer was, to express 
“the tenderness of the god.” Again :—“ Thus, then, he is very young 
“and tender.” Again :—‘“ His diet too on jflowers,* points out the 
“beauty of his colour. For Love does not settle on a body, or any 
“any other spot where flowers are not, or where they have fallen off ; 
“but, wherever is a spot flowery and fragrant, there he settles and 
“ fixes his abode.”—(Zhe Banquet. Burges, Vol. III., Bohn’s Edition, 
521). Can we doubt for an instant that, both im his name, and in the 
allusions to his youth and tenderness, Moth is other than this Love 
of Plato—the minstrant of the mystertes—Eros ? There is an evident anti- 
thesis obtaining between Don Adriano and Moth, since, whilst the latter 
is young and tender, the former is a “ tough senior,” full of “old teme.” 
This hint, particularly when coupled with his ‘ melancholy,” seems to 
suggest to us some connection with Saturn. 


A striking epithet in the play, applied to Moth, is the word “pretty:”— 


Armado.— Pretty and apt. 


Moth.—How mean you, sir ; I pretty and my saying apt? or I apt and my saying 
pretty ? 


Armado.— Thou pretty because little. 
Moth.—Litile pretty, because little : wherefore apt ? 


Now every reader of Anacreon must remember, that the Greek word 


aBpos, (which means pretty), is frequently applied to Cupid or Eros 
(Anac. 16, 64). 


6 Pdvys wepixadAé€os aiPepos tus dvomaceras Kat 
‘ABpos “Epos kat xdAXotos. 


This epithet, which means tender also, is often applied to Eros. 

Eros is, as we know, ademon ministrant in the Mysteries. In the 
Asiatic religions, Eros, the son of Night, has a cosmic position as the 
connecting Genius of the conflicting Elements. Eros, not only pre- 
sides over the primeval elements as a Demiurgical power, but he also 





* The celestial or etherial soul was represented in symbolical writing by the 
butterfly ; an insect which first appears from the egg in the shape of a grub, crawling 


upon the earth and feeding upon the leaves of plants,”—(Payne Knight's Symbolical 
Language, etc.) 
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superintends all medicinal fountains.* Psyche, with butterfly wings, has 
ever the idea of the emancipated enfranchised soul. To this transfor. 
mation the Mysteries all tended. Inthe purifications and initiations the 
Geniuses were ministers. They provide the purifying elements— 
Water, Fire, Air, and assisted the soul to its elevation, and on this 
account they have wings. Compare two last sonnets.—(Creuzer, IV., 
127, 3rd Edition, Plato’s Banquet, c. 28). 

His arrows are of different power: some are golden, and kindle 
love in the heart they wound ; others are blunt and heavy with lead, and 
produce aversion to a lover :— 

Moth.—Marry, Sir, you must send the ass upon the horse, for he is very slow-gated: 
but I go. 

Arm.—The way is but short ; away. 

Moth.—As swift as lead, Sir. 

Arm.—Thy meaning, pretty ingenious ? 

Is not lead a metal heavy, dull and slow ? 

Moth.—Minimé, honest master, or rather, master, no. 

Arm.—I say, lead is slow. 

Moth.—You are too swift, Sir, to say so. 

Is that lead slow, Sir, which is fir’d from a gun ? 

Arm.—Sweet smoak of rhetorick ! 

He reputes me a cannon; and the bullet, that’s he : 
I shoot thee at the swain. 


Moth.—Thump then, and I fly. [Exnt. 
Arm.—A most acute Juvenile, voluble and free of grace ; 

By thy favour, sweet welkin, I must sigh in thy face. 

Most rude melancholy, valour gives thee place. 

My herald is return’d. 

Note that Moth here suggests an arrow, or reed tipped with lead, 
fired from a bow (t) by Don Armado.—(See Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book 
I., 468)— That (arrow) which causes love is of gold, and is brilliant 
“with a sharp point; that which repels it is blunt, and contains the 
““ lead beneath the reed.”(—See Eurip. Iphig. Aul., 548). 

“ Another passage in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ shows that 
“ Shakespeare knew of the distinction made by Ovid between Cupid’s 
“two sets of arrows, some of them being pointed with lead, and others 
““ with gold; and again thequestion arises whether he derived this directly 
“ from Ovid, in either Latin or English. He may possibly have done so, 
“but still such a conclusion is perfectly unnecessary, as ‘ Cupid’s arrows 
“appear with their characteristic differences in Surrey, in Sidney, in 
*¢ «Spenser, and in every sonneteer of the Elizabethan period.’ Later 


* “Of, the little Love-god who extinguishes his torch in the ‘valley fountain,’ which is 
at once a bath, and a medicinal spring. This Eros is, we expect, *Kpws hir(daogos 
(Banquet). According to Creuzer, he is the mediator and connecting divinity (Epos, 
€pos from epw I join, bind) between matter and mind—earthly and heavenly 
things,” —(Sonnets, 143, 144), 
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“ on, Voltaire, when he in his turn inherited the tradition, thus describes 
“ them in the first scene of ‘ Nanine’” :— 


‘© Je vous l’ai dit, ?amour a deux carquois : 
L’un est rempli de ces traits tout de flamme 
Dont la douceur porte la paix dans |’4me, 
Qui rend plus purs nos gofits, nos sentiments, 
Nos soins plus vifs, nos plaisirs plus touchants ; 
L’autre n’est plein que de fléches cruelles, 
Qui, répandant les soup¢ons, les querelles, 
Rebutent l’Ame,” &c. 
—(Shakespeare and Antiquity. Paul Stapfer.) 


SCENE II. £nter Armado, Moth and Costard. 
Nath. — Videsne quis venit ? 
Hol.— Video, et gaudeo. 
Arm.—Chirra. 
Hol.—Quare Chirrah, not Sirrah ? 
Arm.—Men of peace, well encountred. 
fTol.—Most military Sir, salutation. 
Moth.—They have been at a great feast of languages, and stole the scraps. 


Cost.—O, they have liv’d long on the alms-basket of words. I marvel thy master 
hath not eaten thee for a word, for thou art not so long by the head as pee cae < 
tudinitatibus : thou art easier swallowed than flap-dragon. 


Moth. — Peace, the peal begins. 
Arm.—Monsieur, are you not letter’d ? 
Moth.—Yes, yes, he teaches boys the horn-book : 

What is A B spelt bachward with the horn on his head? 
Hol. —Ba, pueritia, with a horn added. : 
Moth.—Ba, most silly sheep with a horn. You hear his learning. 
Hol.—Quis, quis, thou consonant. 
Moth.—The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them, or the jifth, if J. 
Hol,—I will repeat them, a, e, I 
Moth.—The sheep ; the other two concludes it, 0, u 





This is a very curious passage. This “peal” that “begins,” reads very 
much like some key-discovered cipher, now first obscurely revealed, and 
that hitherto has only furnished the “ alms-basket of words” with 
“scraps” and mutilated fragments. The whole text is profoundly 
subtle and guarded as of some key revelation. Moth and Armado are 
evidently key-bearers :— 


Go tenderness of years—take this key—give enlargement to the swain. 

Mark, that Holofernes is “ lettered.” This evidently here is pro- 
found for the spelling of some word, like BAI,* the soul. Now 
compare :—‘‘ In Herodotus (II. 42) Heracles wishes to see Zeus (Amen), 
“the invisible God, who is unwilling to be seen, but who at length 





* In Kam, the Ba or soul, “for Bai is the soul” ((Horapollon, 1; 7)], was repre- 
sented by a hawk with human head and arms. [(Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, v. 185),] The 
human soul-bird is accompanied,in kamic idea, through the under-world by the divine 
soul-bird, the Bennu- Phenix, who is Osiris [Funereal Ritual, xvii.)] 
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“reveals himself in the form of a ram, which is the symbol of baz, the 
“ soul.” —(Great Dionysiak Myth, II., 121). 
Mark the parallel :— 


1st—What is A B spelt backward with the horn on his head ? 


This is, of course, a ram or horned sheep, and Moth proves this by 
- saying :— 
Ba, most silly sheep with a horn. You hear his learning. 
Hol.— Quis, quis, thou consonant ? 
_Moth.—The third of the five vowels, if you repeat them, or the fifth, if J—— 


Mark, that the third of the five vowels is I, making Bazi the soul—the 
ram or silly sheep—Holofernes! Mark the play on I and U. 

Diana was called the Mother of the World ; and the daughter, as well 
as the sister of the sun, because the productive powers with which she 
impregnated the former, together with the light by which she was 
illumined, were supposed to be derived from the latter. Plutarch, 
in l. c.— 

Q Aurapofwvov Ovyarep 
AeAtov ZeAnvata.—/ Lurip. Pheen. 178 ). 


Ottws Avryvdos kat of gvarkwrepor, “Howodos S¢ pyow adeAdnyv 
HAtov eas THY ceAnvyv. (Schol in loc. ).—(Payne Knight, 139, 41). 
Now compare :— 
Moth.—Once to behold with your sun-beamed eyes —— 
With your sun-beamed eyes ——— 


Boyet.—They will not answer to that epithet ; 
You were best call it daughter-beamed eyes, 


Else what does this passage mean ? 

The play is full of these classical hints. And it seems to us extraor- 
dinary, that it should have been soberly and quietly accepted, as a mere 
satire upon Euphuism, as has been the case, for the last hundred or 
more years. 

As the limits of this work cannot allow us to present these problems 
in detail, we must rest content with giving a few notes on Don 
Adriano de Armado. These notes are abbreviated, and are hints given 
that can only be traced further by the aid of the text. 

Connected with Memean Lion—Leo (8) (see letter of Armado). 

Connected with Saturn—“ melancholy” —“ old time”—Dis (eruptions, 
fireworks )—(Holds the plough for three years vide play). 

Hades or Dis was the sower—Ades is Mercurius Trophonius—(cave, 
den)—Lord of the invisible. 

According to Plutarch, he is the darkness, gloom, chaos of the earth, 


Erebus. 
yy se 
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Lord of the earth, Dives the rich, because everything arises and 
falls into the earth. Carries the keys of the earth. 
He is the black Jupiter, the Jupiter of Tartarus. 
Dis was the Pelasgian god, Zeus of Dodona. The oldest oracle. 
Saturn (Barth, p. 226) is Pluto—sometimes with the lion’s head. 
Pluto—Ploutos—Riches—Plenty. 






Captivity... ... ... Captive. 4 
Plenty ce +» | POVErbY, 

Leo.) es mh oan’ VP OIER | 
yp eies eg ae 


Old year began—Virgo—ended Leo. 

‘“‘ NortH-East Corner.—Every Mason cannot fail to remember his 
“ introduction to the North-East Corner of the Lodge, and the admir- 
‘able admonition he received there. It is unnecessary therefore to 
expatiate upon the subject, but in the interests of Masonry and true 
“morality it is to be hoped the lesson will never be forgotten. The 
north-east corner is the usual place in which the foundation stone of 
“ any building of importance should be laid ; and we find in the Insti- 
“tutes of Manu—the sacred books of the Brahmans—it is said: ‘If any 
“¢one has an incurable disease, let him advance in a straight path- 
“ «towards the invincible north east point, feeding on water and air till 
“ «his mortal frame totally decays, and his soul becomes united with 
“ the Supreme.’ ”—(#.M.C.) 

King.—So it is, besieged with sable-coloured melancholy, I did commend the 
black-oppressing humour to the most wholesome physic of thy health-giving azr; 
and, as I am a gentleman, betook myself to walk. The time when? About the 
sixth hour; when beasts most graze, birds best peck, and men sit down to that 
nourishment which is called supper. So much for the time when. Now for the ground 
which ; which, I mean, I walked upon : it is yceleped thy park. Then for the place 
where; where, I mean, I did encounter that obscene and preposterous event, that 
draweth from my snow-white pen the ebon-coloured ink, which here thou viewest, 
beholdest, surveyest, or seest. -But to the place, where,—It standeth north-north- 


east and by east from the west corner of thy cwrious-knotted garden: There did I 
see that low spirited swain, that base minnow of thy mirth. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


STRATFORD. 


hoe resemblance of Shakespeare’s monument at Stratford, to that of 

Robert Flood (Robertus de Fluctibus), the famous English Rosicru- 
cian, buried at Bersted in Kent, is thus commented upon, by the author 
of the Roscicrucians (Their Rites and Mysteries, p. 361) :-— 

“It was with feelings just as reverential, just as melancholy, and 
greatly as enthusiastic, as those with which we contemplated the tomb 
of Shakspeare in Stratford-on-Avon, that we stood (knowing the man, as 
it were, so well) silent and absorbed—revolving many—many thoughts 
before the oblong slab of dark slate-coloured marble—(greatly like 
Shakspeare’s again)—which covered the place of last deposition of 
Robertus de Pluctibus—as into which parallel he had latinised, according 
to the usage mostly of the Elizabethan period, his name—Robert Fludd 
or Flood. Flood’s monument occupies a large space of the wall of the 
chancel on the left hand, as you stand before the altar looking-up the 
body of the small church towards the door. The monument is singularly 
like Shakspeare’s.”* 


There exist some curious references to Shakespeare's monument, 


written by Leonard Digges, in his ery, poem, published in the 
Folio Edition of 1623 :— 


Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellowes giue 
The world thy Workes ; thy Workes, by which, out-liue 


* “ At the supposed revival of Rosicrucianism in Paris, in March 1623, the Brethren 
were said to number thirty-six ; of whom there were six in Paris, six in Italy, six in 
Spain, twelve in Germany, four in Sweden, and two in Switzerland. In 1616, the 
famous English Rosicrucian, Robertus de Fluctibus (Robert Fludd), published his 
defence of the society, under the title, Apologia Compendiaria, Fraternitatem de 
Rosea-Cruce, Suspicionis et Infamie maculis aspersam abluens, published in 1616 at 
Frankfort. Since this time, there has been no authentic account of the Rosicrucians, 
We are now the first translators of Robert Fludd.”—(The Roscicrucians. Hargreave 
Jennings. ) 

In the above extract we find two very curious coincidences, that deserve attention. 
The first is, that the same year Shakespeare dies, 1616, Robert Fludd published his 
defence of the Society at Frankfort. The second is, that in 1623, the year the 1st 
Folio, (or first collected printed edition of the plays) appears, there is a revival of Rosi- 
crucianism in Paris, March 1623. That these are only coincidences is probable, but 
they are somewhat strange coincidences. Particularly when we find an author like 
Hargreave Jennings, in his learned work upon the Rosicrucians (Their Rites and Mys- 


teries), frequently and pointedly hinting that Shakespeare was a member of the 
brotherhood. 
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Thy Tombe, thy name must when that stone is rent, 
And Time dissolues thy Stratford Monument, 
Here we aliue shall view thee still. This Booke, 
When Brasse and Marble fade, shall make thee looke 
Fresh to all Ages when Posteritie 
Shall loathe what’s new, thinke all is prodegie 
That is not Shake-speare’s, ew’ry Line, each Verse 
Here shall reuiue, redeeme thee from thy Herse. 

—L. Digges. 

We confess, that it is possible to read a profounder sense, out of any 
poem, than it may in reality possess. And such an objection may be 
raised in this case. But this reproach cuts two ways at the same time. 
For it is equally possible to read a simple sense out of a very subtle 
matter. We must confess that the above lines, to us at least, have a pro- 
phetic ring about them, of such rebirth and revelation, as we can in no 
way lay claim to at present. Why should every line, each verse, redeem 
Shakespeare from his hearse? Why should Posterity loathe what's 
new? Does the poet need any such ransoming from his hearse? Are 
not his works all this, and more? The writer of these dedicatory 
verses, evidently not only appreciated Shakespeare, at his full modern 
value, but added something more to it of his own peculiar knowing. 
If Leonard Digges wrote these words from no further inspiration than 
his own critical powers, then Leonard Digges must have been a very 
extraordinary man, or he was writing about something he knew on better 
authority. The history of Shakespearian criticism declares to us, that 
for nearly a century after his death (until Rowe in 1709) Shakespeare’s 
works were as good as forgotten. How came Leonard Digges by these 
extraordinary foreshadowing and prophetic powers ? Ben Jonson does not 
vie with Digges in this peculiar province of partially realized prophecy. 
It is true he says :— 

Thou art a monument without a tombe. 
but weds his praise to no re-birth, or redeeming of the poet’s works 
through posterity. No writer has so completely anticipated Shake- 
speare’s fame as Digges. If this profundity of insight, was alone due to 
critical perception, it is strange that Digges should, for nearly a century, 
be the only person capable of appreciating the poet. But what is more 
curious, Digges is quite aware of his singularity in this respect, 
else the prophecy were needless. And we cannot reconcile this fact to 
our minds with any theory, of the supposed superiority of Leonard 
Digges’ critical judgment or powers, without further instruction from 
without. At the least, these dedicatory verses are strange and curious. 
They are not couched in the language of hyperbole only, but are 
pointedly prophetic of some re-birth or revelation, that shall give Shake- 
Speare a new life, as ransoming him from the grave. Supposing 
Digges wrote with no further instruction than his own judgment, it 
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is indeed difficult to understand why he should arrogate to himself, 
such peculiar prophecy connected with far off ages. 

It seems to us that Digges writes, with the conscious plenitude of 
a mighty secret of Shakespeare’s art, through which “every line 
and each verse” shall have a new interpretation, and a fresh meaning. 
If so, we understand at once, why these verses are to be found 
at the opening of the Folio in 1623. Digges writes on authority. “He 
is no mere chance admirer and appreciative critic of Shakespeare’s 
works. He knows something of the creative secret of this marvellous 
art, and he has been instructed into the signification, that every line 
and each verse may bear, by the light of peculiar revelation. 
These lines however, by themselves, may mean much or nothing, we 
willingly confess. It is alone in conformity with our entire mass of 
accumulative evidence, that they carry special indication of their pro- 
phetic importance. At present we may leave them. 

We now beg leave to enter Stratford Church, in company with the 
reader. We forbear to give any description of the interior, that is 
foreign to our purport, supposing that everyone has once visited the 
shrine of our prophet, at our English and American Mecca. ‘The 
monument is in the chancel, on the left-hand side as we approach the 
altar. The Shakespearian epitaphs are ranged below the altar’s rails, 
with their letters reversed, so that in order to read them, it is neces- 
sary to go inside the rails, and turn round with one’s back to the altar. 
The monument is crowned by two Cupids. One is resting upon an 
inverted torch, and has his eyes closed—signifying death.* The other 
rests upon a spade, and has his eyes distinctly open. What this signified, 
we were at an immediate loss to understand. ‘lo associate Love with the 
office of sexton, is hardly classical, particularly when we consider how 
faithful the other Cupid is to the ancient symbolism! If these two 
Cupids signify Life and Death, in what way are we to understand the 
spade that one holds in his hands? The spade is there to dig with, that 
is plain! And we ask, to dig what? This is Just one of those problems 
that can have very little interest in itself, apart from the profounder 
problem we presently hint at. ~ 

What does the spade signify, in the hand of one of the Cupids, over 
the poet’s monument at Stratford? That the Cupid with closed eyes 
and extinguished torch (reversed), signifies the Genius of Death, cannot 





* The torch held erect, as it was by the statue of Bacchus at Eleusis (Pausan. in I,c.) 
and as it is by other figures of him still extant, means life ; while its being reversed, 
as it frequently is upon sepulchral urns ond other monuments of the kind, invariably 
signifies death or extinction (See Portland Vase). Polynices infers his own approaching 
death from seeing in a vision:—‘‘Conjugis Argeiz lacera cum lampade mostam 
effigiem.”—(P. Knight, Stat. Theb. XI., 142.) 
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for a moment be questioned. But it indeed seems difficult to explain 
why the other has his eyes open, and why he holds a spade? It is to 
be marked, that both these figures (in everything else) are alike, and 
in their chubby cheeks and rounded limbs, are evidently intended for 
Cupids, and nothing else. Now, the spade seems to us suggestive of 
more things than digging. We are not about to suggest that this spade 
is durect symbol for the digging up of “papers yellowed with their 
age,” but we are convinced that it signifies Rebirth or New Life, in contra- 
distinction to the reversed torch of the other, meaning Death. To those 
ignorant of Ancient Symbolism, it may indeed seem strange to be told, 
that the spade is a very ancient symbol of the Phallus, or symbol of 
New Infe. But so it is. 

Hargreave Jennings writes (Roszcrucians, ther Rites and Mysteries, p. 
244) ;—“ Fig. 175 is a very curious design from Sylvanus Morgan, an 
“old herald. Above is the spade, signifying here the phallus ; and below 
‘“‘is the distaff, or instrument of woman’s work, meaning the answering 
“‘member, or Yon; these are united by the snake. We here perceive 
“the meaning of the rhymed chorus sung by Wat Tyler’s mob: ‘When 
“¢ Adam delved’ (with his spade), ‘and Eve span’ (contributing her 
“‘ (producing) part of the work), ‘where was then the Gentleman ?—or 
‘what, under these ignoble conditions, makes difference or degree? It 
is supposed that Shakespeare plays upon this truth when he makes his 
‘clown in Hamlet observe, ‘They’ (z.¢e., Adam and Eve) ‘ were the first 
‘““¢ who ever bore arms.’ By a reference to the foot of the figure, we 
“ shall see what these arms were, and discover male and female resem- 
“‘blances in the shape of the man’s ‘escutcheon’ and the woman’s 
“diamond-shaped ‘lozenge.’ As thus: “a is the shield of arms, or 
“<spade,’ or ‘spada,’ or ‘male implement,’ on man’s own side, or 
“ dexter side ; 6 is the ‘lozenge, or distaff, or ‘article representative of 
 woman’s work,’ on her proper side, or the left or sinister side.” 

The spade is a type of that which sows, for it is an instrument of 
generation, or creation, inasmuch as the earth brings forth what is 
placed in it. Thus, as the Phallus, it is an emblem of the creative 
power which produces life out of death—Love. In the description of 
the bedchamber of Imogen, (in Cymbeline), we find a strange parallel to 
these two Cupids over the poet’s monument. Nor should this parallel 
be unallied with the comparison of Imogen (sleeping in her bedchamber) 
toa monument, and to the Pheenix ;— 


Her andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 


* Vide Fig. 175, p. 244. 
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The two Cupids at Stratford, may be described as depending on their 
brands—for one in reality rests upon an inverted brand, the other upon 
his spade,—but to every profound student of ancient symbolism, it 
will be possible, that this spade is but profound for something like 
the torch held erect,—new life—through Love. There is a curious 
description of Imogen’s bedchamber, in Cymbeline. Itis the more remark- 
able, because Imogen is termed “a dead bird,” and “ the sole Arabian bird.” 


O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her ! 

And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus ina chapel lying! Come off, come off : 
[Taking off her bracelet. 

As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard. 


The “sole Arabian bird” was the Phenix. 

To us it seems more than probable that Imogen’s bed-chamber is 
connected with an oracle, as we have already pointed out. Nor should we 
be astonished at this, seeing that the introduction of Jupiter and his 
oracle, (found on the breast of Posthumus), isin profound connection with 
Imogen, as may be gathered from the words of Iachimo and Post- 
humus :— 

Iach.—By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
_ Post.—-Hark yon, he swears, by Jupiter, he swears, 

Those who ascribe the introduction of the vision to interpolation, 
should kindly assist us to explain this profound trifle,—that is to say, 
if they understand the full classical significance of an cath by Jupiter. 
One thing is plain, the poet has introduced Jupiter with a purpose, and 
it is for us to accept the fact, and try and understand that purpose. 

Upon the monument itself is the following familiar inscription :— 


Stay, Passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 

Read, if thou canst, whom envious Death hath placed 
Within this monument, Shakespeare, with whom 
Quick nature died, whose name doth deck ye tomb 
Far more than cost, since all that he hath writ 
Leaves living art, but page to serve his wit. 

It will seem strange, that we should have anything new to say 
upon these well-known lines. However, we ask, seriously, if there 
be no possibility of an equivocal challenge in the first two lines? Why 
is the Passenger asked to linger or stay? Why the words “ 7 thou 
canst?” Surely we already know this is Shakespeare’s monument ! 
And what is there to read that we cannot understand at once? To 
us it seems, as if a doubt were cast upon our ability, to read some 
riddle in connection with this monument! Nor is this feeling 
lessened by this curious statement that “ Quick Nature died” with the 
poet, and the further implied sequence that “leaves liwing art but 
‘“‘ page to serve his wit.” How “Quick Nature died” with the poet, 
is difficult to comprehend, even as an extravagant metaphor. But 
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such an expression, by the light of our theory, of the identification 
of the poet’s Art with Winter (as dead art) and Summer (as living 
art), receives extraordinary confirmation, particularly when further 
paralleled with the poet’s fondness for Diana and Proserpine, monu- 
ments and sleeping deaths,—as in the case of Hermione, Hero, Juliet, 
Imogen, already pointed out. 

If this monument were some Sphinx propounding some problem, 
or riddle to be solved, then these words would seem appropriate. There 
is an implied challenge, undercurrent in the three words ‘zf thou 
“ canst.” The inscription does not simply say “ Behold whom envious 
“ Death hath placed within this monument,” but adds an enigmatical 
challenge—“ Read, if thou canst,”—certainly suggesting in the summons 
to stay, and not to go “by so fast,” something that seems at once 
defiance and mysterious secret ! ) 

We now may call attention, to the epitaphs theme It is a 
remarkable fact that the stone, upon which the celebrated curse is 
inscribed or carved, contains no declaration in conformity with custom, 
like the other epitaphs, as to whom wt covers. It contains, the following 
words only :— 


* Good Frend for Iesus sake forbeare 
To digg tie dust encloased here 


Blese be tie Man a spares t-es Stones 
And curst be he “ moves my Bones.” 


Tradition and common consent, attribute this epitaph to Shakespeare.* 
But it is a remarkable exception to the rest of the epitaphs of the Shakes- 
perian family inside these altar rails. Each has the name, sex, and dates of 
birth and death of the person buried beneath, in addition to the epitaph 
itself. We have no morbid desire to discover mysteries where 
there may be none. But this fact is curious, particularly when we dwell 
upon it by the light of Washington Irving’s account of his visit to 
Stratford,—which is as follows :—‘‘ The inscription on the tombstone 
“has not been without its effect. It has prevented the removal of 
“ his remains from the bosom of his native place to Westminster Abbey, 
“‘ which was at one time contemplated. A few years since also, as some 


* Dante furnishes a side key to the allegorical figures of his own creation. It is 
believed by the learned, and confirmed by the authority of Jovius and other writers, 
that the epitaph inscribed on his tomb at Ravenna, where he died an exile, was written 
by himself during his last illness. There are three letters at the head of the 
inscription—S.V.F.—Sibi Vivens fecit—i.e., For himself he made it while living. On 
the epitaph is written—“I sang the rights of the monarchy, among the blessed, in 
“ Phlegethon, and in the infernal lakes.”’ It is questionable whether S.V.F, may not 
apply to his allegorical pilgrimage into the kingdom of Death with Virgil. However, 
this may be, Shakespeare presents a curious parallel when he addresses himself under 
cover of his logos or friend :— 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make.—(81). 
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“ Jabourers were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved in 
**'so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch, through which one 
“might have reached into his grave. No one, however, presumed to 
“ meddle with his remains so awfully guarded by a malediction ; and lest 
“any of the idle or the curious, or any collector of relics, should be 
“tempted to commit depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the 
** place for two days, until the vault was finished and the aperture closed 
“again. He told me that he had made bold to look in at the hole, but could 
“ see neither coffin nor bones ; nothing but dust. It was something, I 
“ thought, to have seen the dust of Shakespeare.” 

Now, are we seriously to believe that Shakespeare was buried without 
acoffin? Or, if so, are we to believe that, within the space of two 
hundred years, his very bones have become dust? Of course, it is open 
for us to reject the entire story of the old sexton. Yet it bears upon its 
features, the stamp rather of truth than of falsehood,—because the end 
of such concoction seems questionable, particularly at a period when 
interest in Shakespeare was very different to what it is now. It is 
scarcely probable that Shakespeare’s friends, who erected such a costly 
and elaborate monument to him, would lay him, like a beggar, within 
these chancel walls, and underneath the altar rails, without a 
coffin! Nor can we easily believe that a coffin would leave no trace 
save dust behind, to commemorate its existence after so few years. Nor 
as we have already suggested, do bones turn readily to dust, as the opening 
of every ancient barrow or tumulus abundantly testifies. 

Directly underneath the monument there is a little brass plate, upon 
which is inscribed the epitaph of the poet’s wife (née Anne Hathaway). 
We shall have a great deal to say upon this epitaph. In the first place, 
it is the only one of the series inside the altar rails, that 1s upon brass. The 
remaining four are respectively to Susannah Hall (daughter to Shake- 
peare),—Doctor Hall her husband,—Shakespeare himself, and Thomas 
Nash,—five in all, (inclusive of the poet’s wife), generally known as 
the Shakespeare Epitaphs. We have already remarked that these 
epitaphs are all reversed within the altar rails, though for what purport 
it is difficult to say. 

We were struck with this curious reversal of common _ sense 
when visiting the church some years ago. Because, as there is of 
course no entrance at the east end, (no one, save the clergyman 
officiating at the altar, ever faces that way), it is impossible for any one 
to read them, without, specially going out of the way to doso. For this 
reason, and for the other, that they are immediately enside the altar 
rails, rubbed facsimiles, or copies in black and white, are sometimes laid 
by the church clerk upon each stone. 
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If the original intention was to secure them from too curious an 
inspection, some precautions to attain that end seem to have been taken. 
These five monopolize the space insede the altar rail, immediately 
below it. And we should have thought, that common instinct, would 
have guided the placing of these slabs, or the writing of the epitaphs, 
in such a fashion, that any one approaching the altar, might whilst looking 
over the rail, read the inscriptions as he faces them. No doubt this 
can be satisfactorily explained by those versed in church matters, and 
we may pass on to their further consideration. 

As we have already stated, the epitaph of Shakespeare’s wife, is 
immediately below the monument. The poet’s is next to it. With 
the remarkable exception of Shakespeare’s wife, these epitaphs are 
all upon slabs of stone, and are inscribed across the full breadth. There 
is seemingly, nothing remarkable about them, except that the one of 
the poet’s wife is upon a very small brass plate. And this miniature 
reduction of size contrasts curiously with the other four. To an inqui- 
ring mind,some suchthoughts as the following, might suggest themselves. 
Why was Anne Shakespeare, (or her executors), not satisfied with a plain 
stone slab incised in common with the rest? For what reason has shea 
brass plate to commemorate her resting place in preference to stone? 
And why is it so reduced in size, when compared with the others ? 
Surely, if her husband could lay satisfied with a stone incised epitaph, 
why should his wife, (who followed him seven years later), be so jealous of 
the posthumus immortality of her resting place as to require a brass in- 
scription? However, these are seemingly idle inquiries. Yet they will 
return to the mind again on a closer study of the contents of this epitaph. 
The length of this brass plate is not quite one foot four inches, and its 
width something short of seven and a-half inches, The striking con- 
trast of its size, when compared with the other four is, to say the least 
curious. This epitaph of Shakespeare’s wife reads as follows :— 


HEERE LYETH INTERRED THE BODY OF ANNE WIFE 
oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WHO DEPTED THIS LIFE THE 
67 pay oF Avev 1623 BEING OF THE AGE OF 67 YEARES 


Vbera, tu mater, tu lac, vitamgq, dedisti 
Vee mihi pro tanto munere saxa dabo 

Quam mallem, amoueat lapidem bonus ang*l’ore 
Exeat Y¢ christi corpus, imago tua ~*»#-+<— 

Sed nil vota valent venias cito Christe resurget 
Clausa licet tumulo mater et astra petet. 


This epitaph is, as may be seen, addressed to Mother earth. Itis a 
curious mixture of Pagan symbolism, intermixed with Christian faith in 
a resurrection! Were Christ’s name left out, we might believe that 
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some worshipper at the shrine of the Hleusinian Demétér, had written 
these lines to the great Goddess, in hopes of a joyful resurrection 
with the spring/ But, at any rate, this mingling of modern faith, and 
classical invocation of nature, is very curious and strange. Let us 
remember, Shakespeare had been dead seven years, when his wife 
followed him. And consequently, unless we believe that this is one of 
the epitaphs attributed to him, we are at a loss to discover why an 
epitaph of this description should be found upon a simple country 
woman's grave. We mean, that it is altogether a profound epitaph, and 
betrays classical knowledge. The last two words are “astra petet,” 
which, taken in connection with the subject and place, are undoubtedly 
abbreviated from Ovid’s lines :— 


“ Terra tegit carnem ; tumulum circumvolat umbra ; 
Orcus habet manes ; spiritus astra petit.” 


These translated are :— 


* The earth covers the flesh ; the shade haunts the tomb ; 
Orcus possesses the image ; the spirit seeks the stars.” 


Or as Madame Blavatsky translates it :—‘“‘ ‘The earth conceals the flesh ; 
“< the shade flits round the tomb ;- the underworld receives the image ; 
“ ‘the spirit seeks the stars.’ Those conversant with the opinions then 
 yrevalent will scarcely doubt that these words were meant to express 
“ the return of the composite man to the primordial elements of which 
“he was made. The particulars of the dissolving individuals are 
“‘ absorbed in the general elements of the universe. Earth goes back to 
“ earth, ghost to the realm of ghosts, breath to the air, fiery essence of 
*‘ soul to the lofty ether in whose pure radiance the stars burn. Euri- 
“‘ nides expressly says that when man dies each part goes whence it 
“ came,—‘ the body to the ground, the spirit to the ether.’ Therefore 
“ the often-misunderstood phrase of the Roman writers, ‘the soul seeks 
“ “the stirs,’ merely denotes the impersonal mingling after death of the 
“ divine portion of man’s being with the parent Divinity, who was sup- 
posed indeed to pervade all things, but more especially to reside 
“beyond the empyrean”—/(Jsis Unverled ). 

It is very plain that the insertion of these two words “ astra petet,” 
(although slightly altered in tense), cannot have been accidental. Of 
course, we must understand that it is the spritus of the Mother who 
shall seek the stars, although that word is omitted. 

We now desire to draw attention to the reading of the oracle, by the 
Soothsayer, in the play of Cymbeline. his play is one of Shakespeare’s 
last, and most matured works. And it abounds, not only in most 
remarkable passages, of a profoundly difficult character to understand ; 
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but contains introduction of the supernatural, in an otherwise somewhat 
historical play. We consider it a fair induction, that, when we meet 
with the marvellous in the poet’s works, it is the expression of some 
inner real truth in consonance with symbolic unity. This introduction 
of the miraculous into sober-minded plays like Cymbeline, is well worth 
serious consideration and study. Because, in plays like the Dream, or 
the Tempest, the supernatural is the predominant element, and all is of 
a piece with the magical texture with which they are interwoven. But, 
in Cymbeline, we are on sober English ground, in the society of histo- 
rical personages and Roman officers. For example, the purport of the 
insertion of the vision of Posthumus, is not at all clear to any of us. 
Far less the following :-— 


Sooth. [Reads] “ When asa lion’s whelp *shall, to himself unknown, without seeking 
find, and be embraced by a piece of tender air, and when from a stately cedar shall 
be lopped branches, which, being dead many years, shall after revive, be jointed to 
the old stock and freshly grow, then shall Posthumus end his miseries, Britain be 
fortunate and flourish in peace and plenty.” 


Thou, Leonatus, art the lion’s whelp : 

The fit and apt construction of thy name, 

Being ZLeo-natus, doth import so much, 

[Zo Cymbeline] The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 
Which we call “‘ mollis aer ;” and “ mollis aer” 

We term it “ mulier :’ which “ mulier” I divine 

Is this most constant wife ; who even now, 

Answering the letter of the oracle, 

Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp'd about 

With this most tender air.—(Act v., sc. v). 


The introduction of the Latin is very curious :— 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 


Which Anthon translates :— 


“‘ Others, I do indeed believe, will mould more naturally the breathing brass ; they 
“ will draw forth living features from the marble.” 


Now, we hope we shall be allowed to institute the following compari- 
sons between Imogen, and some facts in connection with Shakespeare’s 
wife’s epitaph. In the first place, great insistence is laid by the Sooth- 
sayer on the fact, that “ mollis aer, is “ mulier” and wife at the same 
time. Imogen is connected with a monument :— 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 


And be her sense but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying! Come off, come off : 


[Taking off es bracelet] 
As slippery as the Gordian knot was hard !—Oymbeline. 


We cannot understand why Imogen should be associated with this 
expression of ‘tender air” or “mollis aer,” unless Shakespeare have some 





* Palestine was sometime geographically called the land of Judah. The standard 
of Judah. ‘ Judah is a lion’s whelp.” 
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profounder meaning lying latent under this expression. The [atin 
word <Aer* is derived from *&, Lux, or ans (spiro). And signifies 
air or atmosphere, breath or weather. Let us remark, that “a piece of 
tender air” is suggestive of spirit, being associated with the invisible 
breath of life. The word spiritus itself signifies air, wind, life, spirit, 
soul. (Derived from spirando and spiro to breathe), Spiritum Greeci 
nostrique eodem vocabulo aera appellant.—(Pliny, 2—4.) 

“ Casting about for a name for the essential part of man, the life or 
“soul of him, language finds at first that it has no suitable word, 
‘and then supplies its want by using the breath—the yvyn, spiritus 
“in this sense. Like the vital spark itself, the breath is seen to 
“ depart when the man dies. Whither has it gone? The purely 
“negative, the purely sceptical answer would be, ‘It has disappeared.” 
“ The answer actually given in most religious creeds is, ‘It has gone 
““<to the unseen place,’ or the concealed place ; as the Greeks said, 
“to Hades (’A-i6ys) ; or, as our Northern ancestors said, to Hel.” 

Bacon, as we have already seen, identifies Proserpine with the spirit 
of Nature. (Wisdom of the Ancients.) Now wz seems to us that 
the poet is indirectly pointing at the word “ spirit” in the expression 
“tender air.’ The word spirit itself, is derived from the Latin spirere 
to breath, and all the kindred words that connote the spiritual with 
the invisible, are allied to the word air, as breath, and life in ther 
invisibility, We have not the slightest doubt that the peculiar stress 
laid upon the words of the oracle—viz., “‘ mollis aur” and “ mulver,” 
have a peculiar and particular reference of their own, apart entirely 
from the surface of the play, Why place these expressions in 
Latin? Is there no possible hint, contained in this accent laid upon 
wife and “tender air,” as ‘‘mulier,” or woman, to refer us to the 
monument at Stratford, and the epitaph of the poet’s wife derectly 
beneath it, written in Latin, on brass,—in itself the most etraordinary 
classical epitaph, when we study it profoundly, and still more extra- 
ordinary when we consider it covers Anne Shakespeare’s grave! We 
repeat, how comes it that Anne Shakespeare’s epitaph is thought 
worthy of eternal brass, while the poet’s can only boast of a stone? 
Perhaps there would be nothing to arrest our attention in this matter, 
were it not for the nature of the epitaph itself. We find two words in 
it that are evidently taken from Ovid. Strangely the word spuritus or 
I eee 


* “ Postremo si vim genialem et vivificantem in rebus consulas que ad rerum 
“ principia manuducat eaque manifestet, etiam aéris potiores partes esse videntur ; 
“ adeo ut aéris, et spiritus, et anime vocabula usu nonnunquam confundantur.’— 
(Bacon). Parmenidis, Telesii, et Democriti Philosophia.—( Bast Montague, III, Vol. 
XJ.) “ Nam etaér iste sive ventus dicitur spiritus :” (Augustint de Civitate Det.—Lib. 
Ws, 2K:) 
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spirit is left out. Any student of mythology, or of the classics, will 
recognize in the wording of this epitaph, an address to Demétér, or 
Ceres, as the universal mother of all things. It hardly seems possible 
that the mother of Anne Shakespeare is here pointed at, and if not to 
her, to whom is it addressed, if not to the source of life itself—the earth ? 

The three words, ‘“spiritus astra petet,” are from Ovid. Although 
the word spiritus is omitted, the two final words, “astra petet,’ 
point immediately to the source whence they are borrowed. It is 
plain that Anne Shakespeare (née Hathaway) could not have been the 
authoress of this her own epitaph. It was written for her. And why 
this cpitaph should have been thought worthy of a brass plate, and 
the poet’s only of a stone (already once renewed), is particularly 
worthy of attention and inquiry. Of all the five gravestones within 
the chancel of the Holy Trinity, at Stratford, belonging to the 
Shakespeares—this one alone, belonging to Anne Shakespeare, is 
thought worthy of brass ! 

The invocation of the epitaph, argues the relationship of daughter 
and mother. As we have already suggested, it reads like an address 
to the Earth-Mother, who has given this, her daughter, her breasts, 
milk, and life itself And we may be perhaps permitted to carry the 
classical parallel further, and suggest that it reads as if this daughter 
were Proserpine—the Spirit of Nature, without whose quickening 
vitality of spring and resurrection, this invoked Mother must be as 
the very lifeless stone upon which these words are inscribed. When 
we look up from the study of this little (guardedly ?) reversed brass 
plate, and read the inscription upon the monument, it seems as if 
there were some profound connection between epitaph and monument, 
more than directly meets the eye, in the words inscribed on the 
latter :— 


Shakespeare, with whom quicke Nature died. 


This line has never attracted any particular attention to itself, because 
it has never been interpreted or studied in any other sense, than that 
allied to poetical metaphor or extravagant license. But we again like 
to draw attention to the fact, that Nature never dies, except in winter. 
Now, the whole of our theory is, that Shakespeare’s entire Art is a 
copy of Nature itself, and that the poet has divided his Art into two 
portions—viz., spiritual life (answering to Proserpine), and outer 
expression (Ceres), as the life and death of Nature. This is the raison 
d@étre, we maintain, of the title Winter's Tale. The poet’s outer 
unrevealed Art, like the earth-mother Demétér during winter—is dead 
or apparently so, even as the statue of Hermione during her art sleep. 
Perdita, the life, soul, spring, and re-birth of this Art, is cast out to 
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time ;— she is the vitality of this “‘ quicke Nature” which, when restored 
to her, shall restore at the same time life, and shall make the statue of 


the Earth-Mother descend !— 


Paul.—Music ; awake her ; strike. (Music) 
"Tis time ; descend ; be stone no more ; approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marvel. Come: 
Tl fill your grave up : 

Smith (Dictionary of Mythology and Biography of the Ancients) 
says :—‘‘In the mysteries of Hleusis, the return of Cora (Persephone) 
“ from the lower world, was regarded as the symbol of immortality, and 
* hence she was frequently represented on Sarcophagr. Inthe mystical 
“ theories of the Orphics, and what are called the Platonists, Cora is 
“‘ described as the all-pervading goddess of nature, who both produces 
“‘ and destroys everything.” | 

We again desire to draw attention, to what appears to us a palpable 
_ reference to the Stratford Monument of Shakespeare, zm the sonnets. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to make it certain, that the following lines do 
not point to a tomb, monument or grave. Mark particularly the words 
‘fading mansion” and the reference to worms. But, before re-reading 
the sonnet, let the student recall the monument at Stratford, with its 
statue of the poet painted in colours, which so thoroughly answers to the 
description “ costly gay” :— 

CXLVI. 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by those rebel powers that thee array 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

“Centre of the earth” is a classical expression, and profoundly con- 
nected with oracular responses. Elsewhere we suggest the poet quite 
understands the relationship of the werd navel in its classical sense of 
earth-centre. Now, what connection can we find between oracles 
and the poet’s Art? Only this—that, in the final, or nearly last 
play, (Cymbeline), we have a strange introduction of Jupiter as an oracle 
in connection with Posthumus (a significant name allied to our theory !), 
Critics without number have naturally puzzled over the anachronism of 
the introduction of Jupiter into the play, and the oracle which he 


delivers, perplexed even Coleridge. If this Art has made :— 


Antiquity for aye its page. 
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we may be sure that its entire structure has been borrowed with its 
parallels from classical sources, as we may perceive in the Tempest. 

That magnificent symbol, the Angel in the Sun—Angelux—is the 
profoundest emblem of truth in existence. Tkis symbol we refind 
upon the epitaph of Anne Shakespeare on brass at Stratford. 

In Measure for Measure, we find Angelo’s name twice curiously con- 
noted with metal and brass. Let it also be noted that the departure of 
the Duke and his retwrn bring these references out !— 

Ang.—Now, good, my lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my metal, 


Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp’d upon tt. 


Mark the expressions “ stamp’d” and “ metal /” 
Again (on the Duke’s return to judgment, as of an invisible ubiquitous 
Godhead returning to reveal himself)— 


Ang.—You make my bonds still greater. 


Duke.—O, your desert speaks loud, and I shall wrong it, 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom 
When it deserves with characters of brass 
A forted residence, ’gainst the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion. 


This passage is curious, because of the expression ‘“‘ covert bosom.” 
The epitaph begins with the word “ Ubera,” which means breasts or 
bosom. And “ characters of brass” reads as if the poet had in 
his mind’s eye, the other words quoted 2.¢., “ stamp’d”—“ metal,” in con- 
nection with eternity and endurance. In the sonnets the poet speaks 
of “brass eternal ;’—-as if he evidently looked upon brass, as the most 
enduring of all substances, though he even includes this amid perishable 
things :— 

LXIV. 


When IJ have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of out-worn buried age : 
When sometimes lofty towers I see down-razed, 
And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage. 
Again :— 
LXV. 
Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er sways their power, 
How with this rage shall peauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 


This continual strain on brass is striking; but it is noteworthy that, 
in spite of this disparagement of its endurance, he terms it “ eternal, ” 
and classes it first in point of immortality. aa 


CXXITI. 


Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain. ry 
Full character’d with lasting memory, 

Which shall above that idle rank remain, z 
Beyond all date, even to eternity ; 
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Or, at the least, so long as brain and heart 

Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 

Till each to raz’d oblivion yield his part 

Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold, 

Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score ; 

Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 

To trust those tables that receive thee more : 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee, 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 


General Hitchcock writes :—‘ The ‘ gift,’ the ‘tables,’ referred to in 
“the first line, are two expressions for one thing, the written law of 
“‘ Moses — often called the gift of God, said to have been written on tables 
“of stone. St. Paul speaks, in the 3rd chapter, 2nd Corinth., of tadles 
‘fin the same sense, and tells us of the law written upon the fleshly 
“tables of the heart by the Spirit of God, which gave him life, and by 
“which he was enabled to leave the written law—called Christ in the 
“‘ flesh—‘ behind,’ calling the same written law elsewhere a schoolmaster, 
‘who may be dismissed after his lesson has been taught.”—( Remarks on 
Sonnets). 

In Sonnet 133, we find the strange expression ‘‘ steel bosom’s ward,” 
and we would ask, if this be not a possible implied play upon the word 


stele } 


Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward, 
But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Who e’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol ; 
And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 


And we ask this because the next Sonnet (134) says :— 


So now I have confess’d that he is thine, 
And I myself am mortgag’d to thy Will. 


The word stele—or7A7n—means a post placed on mortgaged ground, as 
a record of the fact. It also means—a gravestone,—a monument,—a 
tombstone. So in later times of inscribed brasses (Niebuhr. kl. Schrift, 2, 
30). Nor should the strange parallel escape us, that this epitaph on 
brass at Stratford, to Anne Shakespeare, begins with the word Ubera, 
which means breasts or bosom. 

Prison my heart in thy steel bosom’s ward. 

“What have you determined to inscribe upon the stele concerning the 
covenants ?”—(Aristophanes’ Lysistr. Bothe 483; Deut. xii. 3; Josephus 
passim). These steles, slabs, tables, pillars, or stones, are mentioned in 
Movers 104, 137, 124, in Syncellus, p. 72, and in Sanchoniathon, pp. 4, 
6. Tas év Tols lepols avaypadas Ta dé TOV adiTwv etpeHevTa amdKpuda 
Apovviov ypapypara, sigillatim xoopoyovtay Tauti (qui Aegyptiis Thoth, 
Graecis Hermes), and other commentaries by him (Thoth), by which 
commentaries Huetius understands the Books of Moses.—(Orelli, p. xii.) 
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The Amounedn are the Hammanim or Sun-pillars.—(See Movers, 344, 
346, 294).” 

“In Egypt the sacred records were lodged in the temples.’ ’—(Unw. 
Hist., v. 293 ; Diodor.. xvii. 564. Dunlap’s Sod. ) 

In Sonnet 107, we find the poet writing :— 


And thou in this shalt find thy monument 
When tyrants crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


And the next Sonnet terminates with the tole strange lines, 


placed by us in italics :— 
So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
But makes antiquity for aye his page ; 
Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 


We should now like to be permitted to re-examine Anne Shakespeare’ 8 
epitaph on brass at Stratford :— 


Vbera tu mater tu lac vitamq dedisti 

Vee mihi pro tanto munere saxa dabo 

Quam mallem amoveat lapidem, bonus ang®l’ ore 
Exeat christi corpus imago tua 

Sed nil vota valent venias cito Christe resurget 
Clausa licet tumulo mater et Astra petet. 


The classic reader has recognised, not only the extract but omission 
from Ovid’s “Spiritus Astra Petit.” He will allow us to indulge in some 
fanciful experiments, on which he will lay just as much importance as 
he thinks fit. In this epitaph the Good Angel is appealed to move 
the stone with his voice, at evidently some day of judgment. We may 
perhaps be permitted to restore the “us,” which for the sake of the 
metre, seems to be elided, 7.e., “bonus Ang*lws oreex,” etc. Now we cannot 
make this Angel speak, but we may metaphorically do so, by using the 
“ore” in the sense of the English conjunction ‘or’ (either) and by thus 
passing aletter through the Angel’s mouth.* Upon this we get (S=X) :— 
by exchange of letters, ang? lux oreeseat. 

It is to this magnificent symbol that we would draw attention :— 

“And I saw an Angel standing in the Sun, and he cried with a loud 
“ voice, saying to all the fowl that fly in the midst of the heaven, come 
‘and gather yourselves together unto the supper of the Great God.”— 
(Revelation XIX., 17). 

In Measure oF Measure, we have a plot, which turns itself upon a 
judgment or Kevelation. The Duke in that play, returns as a self-revealer 
and asa judge. Curiously in this play, we find the name of Angelo, 
twice in context with metal and brass. And it should be noted that 
this context occurs at two remarkable periods,—the setting out of the 
Duke and his revelation, for return we cannot call it since he has 
never left. That this play is a self-reflecting portrait of the poet’s art, 


* What is striking here, is that we obtain this word Zu« in connection with breath 
(or spirit) from which the word is in reality derived. 


Fi noes 
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in relationship to time, we cannot doubt. The Duke, like Prospero, has 
always been associated with the poet author. Brown writes :—“ Shake- 
“‘speare performed the character of the Duke of Vicenzio, and the 
“ meditative duke is, in fact, a dramatic portrait of Shakespeare himself. 
“My reason for believing that he appeared in this character upon the 
** stage, is from the circumstance of D’Avenant’s drama ‘The Law against 
“« Lovers.’ ””—(Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 23). 

And nothing seems to us more strange than the two passages we again 
repeat addressed to Angelo, who is left to rule during the Duke's absence. 


ANG.— Now, good my lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my metal. 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp’d upon tt. 
Mark the word metal, and also the expression “ stamp’d upon it /’ The 
angel in the sun, (the divine symbol of truth)—Angeluz, is indeed a “noble 
and great figure |” 


ANG.— You make my bonds still greater. 
DuKE.—O, your desert speaks loud ; and I should wrong it, 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 
When it deserves, with characters of brass, 
A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. 


Let it be marked, we have twice here an evident identity of wnder- 
current thought, connected with metal, brass, stamping, characters, and 
covert bosom (bosom again)! Why covert bosom? Why a “ forted 
residence ’gainst the tooth of time?’ Why do we draw attention to this? 
Because on this epitaph we find the word Angelo, and in the play we 
find, that Angelo is connected with the Duke’s judgment and his 
Apocalypse ! 

We cannot here enter into a discussion as to whether the Duke in 
Measure for Measure, is possibly, the poet hidden in his own works, 
waiting to reveal himself tous through a self-planned revelation. But no 
play (to our minds) expresses so plainly, or so distinctly, the ubiquity of 
the godhead in this Divine Art, or its subjection to “ the fingers above,” 
as this particular piece. With regard to Angelo being left governor 
in the Duke’s absence, we can but make suggestions for ourselves, as for 
others. 

“The angel of the second or Briatic World is Metatron Vopsbatalele 
“ being the first habitable world, constituting the world of pure spirits, 
“The name of this angel is Kabbalistically equivalent to that of El 
‘‘Shaddai or the Mighty Omnipotent One (™ys). By position, 
“ Metatron is governor of the visible world. Metatron signifies ayyeAos, 
“‘ messenger.” —( Rh. M.C.) 

Again: “The chief governor is a prince, called by the Kabbalah 
“ Samaél, being the angel of poison or Death. He was the seducing 
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“ serpent, Satan; the Talmud saying that ‘the evil spirit Satan, and the 
“angel of death’ are the same. It is propounded in the Boraitha, that 
“he descends and seduces.” —(R. M. C., 411). 

The reader will recall the parallel, that Angelo endeavours to seduce 
Isabella. But to return to the epitaph. If we substitute throughout 
the letter X for S, we obtain the following result—(Ch means, life, heat). 


Vbera tu mater tu lac vitamq dedizti 

Vee mihi pro tanto munere xasadabo 

Quammallem amoveat lapidem bounchange luxore* 
Kseat srixticor puximago tua: 

Xed nil vota valent veniax cito rixterex urget 
Clau chalicet tumulo mater et axtrapetet. 


It may possibly be chance that we get the word Chalice in the last line. 
But we would remark that this word or sign, is not only the mark 
of the Knight Templars, but means the Holy Spirit, 8.8. Now, in the 
same line, at the end, we have the quotation from Ovid with the omitted 
word Spiritus. As a symbol we find that :—“ A chalice is, in general, 
‘the sign of the Priestly Order. The chalice on the tombstone of a 
‘knight, or over the door of a castle, is a sign of the Knights Templars, 
“of whom St. John the Evangelist was the Patron Saint. The ‘cup’ 
“was forbidden to the laity, and was only received by the Priests, in 
“‘ consequence of the decree of Pope Innocent III., a.p. 1215. It means 
“the ‘S.S.’ or Holy Spirit, to which we have frequently adverted.”— 
(Rosicrucians. H. Jennings). : 


Sir Walter Scott, writing of this mystic cross, says :— 
Lo, warrior ! now the cross of Red 
Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 
Within it burns a wondrous light, 
To chase the spirits that love the night. 
That lamp shall burn unquenchably 
Until the eternal doom shall be.—(Si Walter Scott.) 


Sir George Cox writes : “ There is, in fact, no end to the many phases 
‘assumed in the struggle of these fairy beings, which is the warfare 
“ between light and darkness. But the bright beings always conquer in 
“the end, and return like Persephone from the abode of Hades to gladden 
“the heart of the Mater Dolorosa. The child in the Deccan stories 
‘‘ appears not only as Guzra Bai, but as Panch Phul Ranee, as Surya Baz, 
‘Cas the wife of Muchie Lal, the fish or frog sun. All these women are 
“ the daughters of a gardener or a milkwoman, in whom we see the image 
“of Demétér, the bountiful earth, who lavishes on her children her 
“treasures of fruits, mk, and flowers. In her hand she holds her 
“ mystic cup, into which falls the ripe mango, which is her child trans- 
“formed, as the ripe fruit falls on the earth. This cup, again, is the 
“horn of Amaltheia, the table of the Ethiopians, of which Herodotos 
“speaks as laden continually with all good thiugs, the cup into which 
* The classical student may here notice a curious connection between the word 


Eros (sore) and Lux, suggesting some connection between Light and Love,—the torch 
and Cupid, as Luanuchus. Vide two final sonnets. 
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“ Helios sinks each night when his course is run, the modios of Serapis, 
“the ivory ewer containing the book of Solomon’s occult knowledge, 
“which Rehoboam placed in his father’s tomb, the magic oil-bowl or 
“lamp of Allah-ud-deen, and finally, the San-Greal which furnishes to 
“the knight's of Arthur's round table, as splendid a banquet as their 
“hearts can desire.”’—(Mythology of Aryans). 

In a note he adds :—(‘“ Paus. iv. 20, 26.) With this may be compared 
“the legend of the great wizard Michael Scott. In this case the Mighty 
“* Book is found not in an ewer,. but in the hand of the magician. Still 
‘the boat-shaped vessel is not wanting. The magic lamp (it is a lamp 
‘in the story of Allah-ud-deen) is at his knee ; and as the sepulchre is 
* opened, the light bursting forth, 


‘Streamed upward to the chancel roof, 
And through the galleries far aloof. 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright, 
It shone like heaven’s own blessed light.” 


Why do we draw attention to this epitaph? What can Shakespeare's 
wifes grave have to do possibly with the poet's! In answer to these 
questions, we reply,—there are some curious facts in connection with 
Anne Shakespeare and the poet’s works. In the first place, the first 
folio edition bears date 1623—the same date as this epitaph. Why the 
publishing of the poet’s works in a collected form, should have waited 
upon his wife’s decease, is a profound problem in itself It can hardly 
be coincidence that the year the wife dies, the works appear! In the 
entire editing and executorship of the plays, there is a mystery we 
cannot fathom. In the pieces of preparatory poetry attached to the 
folio, the mystery is increased, and the interest heightened, inasmuch as 
Leonard Digges speaks of Time dissolving the Stratford monument, when 
he promises the poet a rebirth,—when each line shall be read anew! 
Ben Jonson, ina few lines addressed to the portrait, makes some curiously 
enigmatical references to brass/ Why, we ask, should Anne Shake- 
speare’s epitaph be worthy of brass, and the poet himself be satisfied 
with astone, which tradition declares already once to have been renewed 
by a fresh one! It is especially worthy of note, that the poet’s supposed 
gravestone does not state in words that it is Shakespeare's at all/ 
Tradition alone says that. It is perhaps, not out of the way to call atten- 
tion to the false epitaphs (in the plays) of Marina and Hero. 

In passing, we would remark how extraordinary is the mystery at- 
tached to both Bacon’s and the poet’s grave, at Stratford. For both 
vaults, (according to what testimony we have upon the matter), appear to 
be empty. Washington Irving relates that the old sexton who made 
bold enough to look into Shakespeare’s vault, saw neither dust nor 
bones. And Dr. Ingleby endorses this fact by collateral evidence. He 
says (page 31, Shakespeare's Bones ) :— 
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“Be that as it may : in the year 1796, the supposed grave was actually 
‘broken into, in the course of digging a vault in its immediate proxi- 
“ mity; and not much more than fifty years ago the slab over the 
“orave, having sunk below the level of the pavement, was removed, the 
‘¢ surface was levelled, and a fresh stone was laid over the old bed. It 
‘ig certain, I believe, that the original stone did not bear the name of 
“« Shakespeare, any more than its successor; but it is not certain that 
‘‘the four lines appear upon the new stone in exactly the same literal 
“form as they did upon the old one (Zraditionary Anecdotes of Shake- 
speare, 1883, p. 11). “I wish I could add that these two were the only 
“occasions when either grave or gravestone was meddled with. I am 
‘informed, on the authority of a Free and Accepted Mason, that a Brother 
““ Mason of his has explored the grave which purports to be Shakespeare's, 
‘and that he found nothing in v but dust.” 

The italics are ours. With regard to Bacon, the same author 
writes :—“ Thomas Fuller, in his Worthzes, relates as follows :—Since 
‘“‘T have read that his grave being occasionally opened [!], his scull 
“(the relique of civil veneration), was by one King, a Doctor of Physick, 
“made the object of scorn and contempt ; but he who then derided the 
‘‘dead, has since become the laughing-stock of the living.” This being 
quoted by a correspondent in Votes and. Queries (2nd S., viii., 354), 
elicited from Mr. C. Le Poer Kennedy, of St. Albans, an account of a 
“search that had been made for Bacon’s remains, on the occasion of the 
‘‘interment of the last Lord Verulam. ‘A partition wall was pulled 
‘<¢down, and the search extended into the part of the vault immediately 
‘“‘¢under the monument, but no remains were found.’ On the other 
‘hand, we have the record of his express wish to be buried there.” 

This double mystery is made still more fascinating by the modern 
theory of the Baconian authorship of the plays. Whether the reader 
smiles or not at our theory, no real student of Plato, can fail to 
recognise in both plays and poems, a wonderful approximation in depth 
and width to the Platonic philosophy. This is a point that admits of 
neither doubt nor question, except to those who mistake a superficial 
acquaintanceship with the letter of Plato’s dialogues, for the spirit. 
We say even to these learned dunces, surely you must recognise through- 
out plays and poems, a wonderful likeness (and depth of scholarship) 
with regard to names and similes, to the Platonic philosophy ? Can anyone 
who perceives these things, marry this scholarly profundity and 
ripeness, to what we know of Shakespeare struggling to make a living 
for himself and wife, at the Globe? The very idea that Shakespeare 
couid have found time, amid the distractions of a London theatrical 
career to master the depths of the Platonic philosophy, and apply it to 
plays addressed to another age, is ridiculous! We smile to ourselves 
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when we hear or read that Love’s Labors Lost is only a satire upon the 
Euphuism of the age. If it betrays in its rhymed endings, the early 
hand, this only applies to the style or the poetry in which it is written. 
There was never any tentative thought about this art at all! But 
like Minerva all armed, it sprang into full life from the head of its creative 
Jove, at once. 

In Chester’s Love Martyr, we find “ Dame Nature” saying :— 


One rare rich Phenix of exceeding beautie 

One none-like Lillie in the earth I placed 

One faire Helena to whom men owe dutie 

One countrey witha milk-white Dove I graced ; 
One and none such, since the wide world was found 
Hath ever Nature placed on the ground. 


It seems to us, that we have here some very profound allegorical, or 
esoteric symbolism to unravel. In Alls Well That Ends Well, we find 
Helena identified with Diana, through exchange of réle. Curiously, 
Diana is compared to a monument. Now, Diana as Proserpine, is the 
fteconciler, that is, the earth reconciles through re-birth, the opposition 
of life and death. The earth is indeed a Pheenix, that is, always spring- 
ing out of her own ashes. Proserpine is a type of this re-birth of nature, 
called the Spring. What can the poet possibly mean by the Lullie ? 
In the VIIth Chapter of the Rosicrucians (their Rites and Mysteries) 
we find Hargreave Jennings tracing the mythic history of the fleur-de- 
lis, thus :— 

“Scarabeei, Lucifera (‘Light bringers’), Luce, Fleur-de-Lis, Lily, 
“Lucia, Lucy, Lux, Lu (+) x.” 

In that chapter, the reader will find a passage extracted from the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, showing that Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with the derivation, and profound allied meanings, of the names Lucy, 
luce, louse, etc. The Jewel of the Rosicrucians is a crucified rose. Har- 
ereave Jennings says :—“ This is the Naurutz, Natsir, or Rose of Isuren 
“of Tamul, or, Sharon, or, the Water-Rose, the Lily Padma, Pema, 
‘“‘ Lotus, crucified for the salvation of man—crucified in the heavens at 
“the Vernal Equinox. All these are spoken in the famous ‘Round 
“ Table’ of the Princes (and origin) of Christian Knighthood, King 
“‘ Arthur, see Elias Ashmole.” 

Now, as we elsewhere state, the strange work in which Shakespeare’s 
Phoenix and Turtle is found (Chester’s Love Martyr) contains the history 
of King Arthur. 

In Cymbeline, we find Imogen strangely resembling, during one scene, 
Proserpine in the under world. She is called, the ‘sole Arabian bird” 
by Iachimo, and compared to a “monument thus in a chapel lying.” 
In Act IV., Scene II., of this play, we find Arviragus exclaiming of 


Imogen :— 
The bird is dead 
That we have made so much on, 
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“Kg % he 
And Gurderius replies :— 
- | O sweetest, fairest lily! — 
My brother wears thee not one half so well 
_As when thou grew’st thyself. 


Now here are subtle and indirect hints, that connote Imogen with the 


Phoenix, and the lily, with a monument, with Proserpine as spirit (a 
prece of “tender air”) and with death. Nor should these things be read 
alone. Perhaps a key to Love’s Labors Lost, may be hidden in the first 
two lines :— 


Let fame that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live register’d upon our brazen tombs / 


Tim. Why, I was writing my epitaph, 
It will be seen to-morrow. 





Then, Timon, ane prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 

“Thy gravestone daily : make thine epitaph, 
7 That death in me at other's Lives may laugh. 


“= And 2 teins gravestone your or acle. —Timtow. me 


+ Tx 


Bene. If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, he aialt live 


no longer in monument, than the pel! rings, and the widow weeps.—(Much Ado 
About Nothing). 


A very interesting essay might be written upon the relationship of 
some of Shakespeare’s Clowns to Death. For example, the grave diggers 
in Hamlet, are Clowns. In Twelfth Night, the song of the Clown, is 
decidedly funereal :— 


Come away, come away death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ;— 


That a poet who delights in paradox, should find especial pleasure in 
the profound antithesis presented by laughter and death, does not sur- 
prise us. But we are not concerned with this. Our desire is to draw 
attention, to the curiously indirect way in which Touchstone, is con- 
noted with something that seems to us, allied with death. In the first 
place, why this name, Touchstone? Hermes was the latin Index—the 
German Z'ouchstone—the doorkeeper. Figures of him were found on 
tombs. Now it is very curious, that in making this name play 
the part of Clown, the poet is in exquisite keeping with classical 
antiquity. The minister of the Samothracian Mysteries, was Gigon, 
a jester and mocker, whose office it was to cause the gods to smile and 
laugh. This was Hermes—lIudex, or Touchstone-! What, however, is 
more curious, is that Touchstone, in As You Like It, is twice connoted 
with a strange paradox of ripeness and rottenness, that we cannot marry 
to the surface ofthe play. We confess that (to ourselves), it seems as if 
Shakespeare were pointing at death, or some secret allied with death. 
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For example, the melancholy Jacques, describes aaa as solilo- 
- quizing in the following terms :— ; 

And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, Jt is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags ; 

Tis but an hour ago since it was nine : 

And after an hour more, ’twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

That something, more profound, than the moral philosophy of time, 
is here pointed at, is our earnest conviction. It is particularly strange, 
since we find Touchstone twice in context with this paradox of ripeness 
and rottenness :— 

Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad grave 

Ros. V1) graff it with you, and then I shall graff it with a medlar: then it 


will be the earliest fruit i’ the coun for youl be rotten ere you be half ripe, 
and that’s the right virtue of the medlar. * 


The “lack-lustre eye,” and this aedeny- context of corruption and ripeness, 
whereby “hangs a tale,” is something, we are very certain, more deep 
than jester’s humorous wit, upon the growth and decay of life. It 
would apply with very awful irony, if connected with some secret, that 
ripened near rotting death / And this strange idea is borne out by text 
trifles, such as the following :— 


Le Beau. Fair princess, you have lost much good sport. 

Cel. Sport? of what colour? 

Le Beau. What colour, madam? how shall I answer you? 
Ros. As wit and fortune will. 

Touch. Or as the destinies decree. 

Cel. Well said: that was laid on with a trowel. 

Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank, 

Ros, Thou losest thy old smell, 


We here inexplicably find, Touchstone associated with “a trowel,” 
and an “old smell,”—though, of course, the last may be but metaphor, 
applying to his calling. That Touchstone, is however, profoundly “iil 


inhabited,” “ Jove in a thatch’d house,” may be read in the following 
passage :— 





Touch. Yam here with thee and thy goats, as the most capricious poet, honest 
Ovid, was among the Goths. 

Jag. O knowledge ill- inhabited !_ worse than Jove in a thatch’d house! (Aside) 

Touch. When a man’s verses cannot be understood nor a man’s good wit seconded 
with the forward child understanding it strikes a man more dead that a great reckoning 
in a little room :—Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical. 


Aud. Ido not know what poetical is: Is it honest in deed and word? Is ita 
true tk ing? 


Touch. No, truly ; for the truest poetry is the most feigning. 

We should have liked, if space had permitted, to have concluded with 
a few words upon The Merchant of Venice. This play we think is 
also self-reflecting. The reader, can ponder for himself, over the moral 
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connection with his choice of the nace Sakae s ae : 





= So may the outward shows be least themselves ; 
= The world is still deceived with ornament. 


She This passage, by itself, is a profound key to the ‘ete of * dlakes mei 
ss gpeare’s art. The poet, who penned these lines, declares (in the nee 

--——s magnificent speech ever written upon mere pride of eye) not only the > 
inward didactic character of his own art; but seems to us, to point 
“ x very clearly at death, in the “ meagre lead. » In the discovery of Portia x 
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